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There  is  likewise  in  each  of  the  Islands  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  mixed  blood, 
and  Native  Blacks  of  free  condition.     In  Ja- 
maica they  arc  reckoned,  as  we  have  shewn,  at 
ten  thousand^  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  they 
do  not  fall  short  of  the  same  number  in  all  the 
other  Islands  collectively  taken.     The  whole 
inhabitants  therefore  may  properly  be  divided 
into  four  great  classes.    1.  European  Whites  ; 
2.  Creole  or  Native  Whitts'  3.  Creoles  of  mixed 
blood,  and  free  Native  BlacKs;  4.  Negroes  in  a 
state  of  slavery.    I  shall  treat  of  each  class  sepa^ 
lately;  premising,  however,  that  there  are  per- 
sons not  comprehended  in  either  da««  •  «"■  h  - 
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em^artts  from  North  America,  and  a  consf-    ch^p 

CI  ust.a„  WhUes,  excepting  o„ly  th*  right  of 
T^  at  election, ;  „f  bei„,  returned  terser:' 
"-  the  assembly,,  and  of  holding  any  office  of 
magistracy,  but  they  have  the  liberiy  of  pur- 

otherpeoplej  and  they  are  likewi  J  allowed 
the  pub,  ki^^  •'^""-'■■'  '*"'S'°";  fo'vvhich 
purpose  they  have  erected  two  or  more  syna^ 
gogues ;  and  I  hav.  not  heard  that  Jamaica  ha, 
had  any  reason  to  repent  of  her  liberality  to- 
v^ards  them.  As,  however,  they  ditfer  but  little 
■n  manners  and  customs  from  the  rest  of  their 
nation  which  are  dispersed  inaU  the  countries 

her  M     The  other  White  Inhabitants,  not 
comp.ohended  i„  this  enumeration,  are  too  tew 
to  merit  particular  notice  fa) 
h  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  most  of 

Mo..s.  Neckar  •  but  J  L  '  """^"''^  ""^ 

iiar,  but  J  hive  reason  to  think  tliat  the  Neirm 
Slaves  are  nearly  doubled  in  the  French  Wa  J  f 

account  was  taken.  '''  ™'^  ''"» 

White..    Free  Black.,  &c.    slarei 
3'i,650     .     3,055     . 
11,619     -     2,892     . 
J3,26l     .     1,382     . 
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St.  Domingo,  in  1779 
Martinico,  in  1770 
Guadalonpe,  in  1779 
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r^   *he  natives  af  Europe  who  emigrate  to  «je  West 
^-^  Indies,  remove  thither  with  the  hope  ofreceiv- 
*flg'  greater  encouragement  to  their  abilities  and 
industry  than  has  olFercd  at  home.     Yet  let  it 
not  be  imagmed  that  the  major,  or  even  any 
considerable  part,  of  them  are  desperate  and 
needy  a;dventurer9i  who  seek  refirgc   from  a 
prison,  or  expatriate  themselves  in  the  fond  idea 
©f  living  luxuriously  without  labour.     These 
Islands  giye  but  little  countenance  to  idleness, 
nor  offer  any  asylum  to  vagabonds  and  fugi' 
ti  ves.     Many  of  i^,e  British  Colonics  were  ar i- 
gmally  composed  of  mfen  who  sought,  in  the 
Avildernesses  of  the  New  World,  the  peaceable 
enjojment  of  those  natural  or  supposed  right* 
of  which  they  were  deprived  in  their  native 
countjy.     I  extend  this  description  to  persons 
of  opposite  political   sentiments  and  connec- 
tions, to  loyalists  as  well  as  to  republicans  :  for 
It  IS  hoped  that  some  of  each  party  were  mea 
V^hose  principles  were  honest,  though  their  con- 
duct might  have  been  wrong.  The  advocates  of 
loyalty  sought  refuge  chiefly  in  Rarbadoes,  and 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Cromwell  after  the 

«t  Lucia,  in  r77a         .      2.397    .    ,^50    -    io,7S2 
iobago,  supposed  to  be  ^ 

nearly  the  same  asf       2,397    -     1,060 
St.  Lucia         -        J 

€ayeaoe,  in  1780  .      1,353    -     ^ 
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testoration  of  Charles  11.  found  protection  in 
Jamaica.      At   present,   among  the  numbers^ 
whom  accident  or  choice  conduct  to  the  Bri- 
tisli  West  Indies,  the  juniors  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions t,f  law,  physick,  aad  divinity,  consti- 
tute a  considerable  body.     Tliese  men  ought 
to  be,  and,  generally  speaking,  really  are,  per- 
sons  of  education   and  morals.     Few  places 
afford  greater  encouragement  to  the  first  and 
x^econd  of  these^mploym^nts,-  and,  as  ability  is 
fostered  and  called  forth  by  exercise,  ncrp^t  of 
the  British  dominio;i  has,  in  my  opinion,  pro- 
4nced  abler  men  in  either  (in  proportion  to 
their  number)  than  these  islands.     Local  pre- 
judice, and  bigotry  towards  great  names,  may 
perhaps  incline  some  persons  to  dispute  ihk 
assertion;  but,  prejudice  and  bigotry  apart,  it 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  that  Nature  hasdistri- 
tJuted  the  gifts  of  genius  more  equally  and  ge- 
nerally than  is  commonly  imagined  :  it  k  cul- 
tivation and  favour  that  ripen  and  briiag  tliem 
to  perfection.     The   British  Navy  and  Army 
likewise  contribute  considerably  to  the   aug- 
mentation of  the  White  Inhabitants.     Indivi- 
duals in  both  these  professions,  cither  from  the 
inducement  of  agreeabjk;  connections,  which  it 
would  be  strange  if  many  of  them  did  not  form 
*n  a  long  residence  in  tliese  countries,  or  cap- 
tivated by  the  new  prospects  which  open  to 
iti^eir  ^outemplatioji,  very  frequently  quit  the 
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business  of  an  s,  and  the  dangers  of  a  tem- 
pestuous element,  and  become  peaceful  citi- 
zens and  industrious  planters.     N.^t  to  these 
may  be  reckoned  the  mercantile  part  of  the  .'n- 
habitants,  such  as  factors,  store-keepers,  book- 
keepers,  and   clerks;    who   are  followed   by 
tradesmen  a„d  artifice,-,  of  various  kinds,  such 
as  mill-wrights,  carpenters,  masons,   copper- 
smiths   and  others;    most  of  whom,  either 
through  accident  or  necessity,  after  so^e  years 
residence,  become  adventurers  in  the  soil.  Then 
come  the  husbiindmen.  or  cultivators  oF  the 
land,    professedly  such;    who    are  commonly 
distmgu.shed  by  the  appellation  of  manapn',: 
overseers,   and  plantation   book-keepers ;   ar.d 
they  constitute  a  numerous  body  of  people 
composed  of  tpen  of  all  countries  and  charac- 
ters; for,  unfortunately,  every  enterprising  ad- 
venturer, who  has  either  learned  no  particular 
trade,  or  has  bco:,  brought  up  to  one  which  is 
useless  m  these  regions,  fancies  himself  capable 
Of  speedily  acquiring- ,11  the  various  knowledo-c 
of  the  sugar  planter,  and  fhe  right  management 
and  government  of  his  fel!ow.creatures,  the  Ne- 
groes    though  in  truth  a  more  weighty  charge 
m  Itself,  and  one  more  important  in  its  conse, 
quences,  can  scarcely  fall  to  the  H  ofnmn 

I  HAVE.  I  think,  in  a  former  place,  assigned 
the  causes  to  which  it  is  partly  ascribabJe  that 
f  migrants  from  various  parts  of  the  mother- 
country, 
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fcomttry,  successively  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  5"^?- 
•  sugar  colonists;  of  whom  it  is  certain  that  the  i"*^vh^ 
major  part  retain,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
manners  and  habHs  of  life  in  which  they  were 
€ducated.  Yet  there  are  authors  who  affect  to 
describe  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  West  Indies 
as  a  herd  of  criminals  and  convicts;  and  cite 
the  siale  crimes  and  violences  of  lawless  men,  a 
century  ago,  when  these  islands  were  the  ren- 
dezvous of  pirates  and  bucaniers,  as  a  just  re- 
presentation of  the  reigning  colonial  habits, 
manners,  and  dispositions ! 

Calumnies  so  gross,  defeat  tliemsclves  bytlieir 
absurdity ;— but  although  it  is  in  the  highest  de- 
cree ridiculous  to  imagine  that  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantick  creates  any  sudden  or  radical 
xjhange  in  the  human  mind,  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  b£en  just  observed  concerning  local 
manners  and  habits  in  the  different  classes  of 
European  settlers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
prevails  besides,  something  of  a  marked  and 
predominant  character  common  to  all  the  White 
residents. 

Of  this  character  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
leading  feature  is  an  independent  spirit,  and  a 
-display  of  conscious  equality  throughout  all 
ranks  and  conditions.  The  poorest  White  per- 
son seems  to  consider  himself  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  richest,  and,  emboldened  by  this  idea, 
fr^f,-r---, —  —  viiij^ivrjti  Vriii^  CAienueu  iianO) 


^  m.  4fr*«d„B,,  which,  iri  the  couhfr'ie,  df  Eu* 
■  rope,  u  Wdom  displaced  by  men  in  the  16wet 

orders  of  I.fe  towird,  their  n.perior,.  It  is  „ot 
d  fficull  to  tiaeethe o, igip  ofthis  principle.  U 
,m.«  without  doubt,  fro.n  the  pve^minenc* 
and  d.st.pct.on  >vh,ch  sm  necessatily  attached 
eveo  to  the  comple,i6«  of  a  VVhite  Man  in  i- 

..Untr,.l.erc  the  complexion,  ,euera..;p;\! 
»ng,  d„t.ngu.she.  freedom  from  slavery.  Of  tto 

lomes,  the  Blacks  outnumber  tl»  Whites  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  to  one.  AsateHseof  com. 
non  sHfet^  theh>fom  unites  the  latter  in  closer 
».es  lha«  are  neceSsa.-y  among  men  wh*>  arc  dif- 
c.en,lv  „tu.tM,  ,.  the  *a.«e  circumstance  „1. 
ccsardj,  e,ves  birth  amot^them  to  reciprocal 

bitle  to  the  samp  end.  'f  Where  slavery"  (says  a 

?'eatjudgeofhu«a«nature)"i,establi:hediU 
.  ,7„  "^l*  •"'  *»'»  --W,  those  who  are  f«e  are 

"  do*!"''  r'  T  ''-■''  '""'•'''''°"*  of  their  fi-ee- 
dom     Freed<>m  is  to  them  not  „„1^  an  erdoy- 

^^n.ent,  but  a  kind  ofrank  and  privilege.    N^ 
--mg  , here,  that  freedom,  as  in  founS:^ 

.  ;  t;">"<">abjecttoiI,  withg™atmisery,with 
all  the  extenor  of  servitude,  liberty  look, 

and  hberal     Thus  the  peopje  of  the  Southern 
Colon,es(of  America)  are  fl,uch  more, trongi? 
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"  and  with  a  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit    Chap.' 

..  :i*:f "V"""'*^'  *'""  *"»-  *» «"« North-  ^ 

b   ail  masters  of  slaves,  „ho  are  not  slave 

themselves  (cj." 

.ens.b,hty  contributes  to  ercate  an  impaiienef 

cau::t;r'''"-    .^-^-V-tevernJ-be: 
n  t  e  w     ;  '-—"-ess  of  seif-imporiance 

resulting  from  u  are,  on  the  whole,  bcneScial. 

If  U  sometnnos  produees  an  ostentatious  pride 
andj*  "d,culo„s  affectation  of  splendo'  t 
J«  frequently  awakens  the  laudable  prop  „. 
«t.es  of  our  nature-fiankness,  sociabilL  b! 
nevolence,  and  generosity.  I^  no  t^%  t. 
globes  the  virtue  of  hospitality  morl  general 
P«vale„t,  than  in  the  Bri.islf  Su  Jilt 

of  Uself  ,  sufficient  introduction.     This  s,tc 

o^hosp,tahty.su>deed  carried  so  far,  that,  a 
Mr.  Long  has  remarked,  there  is  not  on-  toler- 
able m„  throughout  all  the  West  Indies  fS 

re;  Burke-s  Speech  in  Parliament,  22  March,  ,775 

^-fea....i,.„iv..,on;or;;i;i^r.V:;rL" 
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To  tlic  same  cause  may  perhaps  be  ascribed, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  eagerness  for  litigation 
and  juridical  controversy,  which  so  remarkably 
predominates  in  most  of  these  Islands  From 
this  unfortunate  passion,  ruinous ^s  it  frequently 
proves  to  individuals,  this  advantage  however 
results  to  the  community  at  large;  that  the 
Jower  orders  of  men,  from  their  frequent  at- 
tendance at  the  courts  of  law  as  jurymen,  ac^r 


^ween  tl.e  general  plenty  and  magnifjc^nce  of  their  table» 
(at  least  in  Jamaica)  and  the  meanness  of  their  houses  and 
apartments;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  to/find,  at  the 
country  habitations  of  the  planters,  a  splendid  sideboard 
ioaded  with  plate,  and  the  choicest  wines,  a  table  covered 
xvith  the  finest  damask,  and  a. dinner  .of  perhaps  sixteen  or 
twenty  covers  j  and  all  tlvs,  ia  a  hovel  not  superior  to  ai^ 
Jingli&h  barn.    A  stranger  cannot  fail  also  to  obsei-ve  a  strange 
incongruity  and  inconsistency  between  the  great  number  of 
Negro  domesticks,  and  their  appeai-ance  and  apparel.    The 
butler  (and  he  but  seldom)  is  the  only  attendant  that  is  allow- 
ed the  luxury  of  shoes  and  stodcing<a.    All  tlie  others,  and 
there  is  commonly  one  to  each  guest,  wait  at  table  in  hare- 
fooicd  mnjeaty;  some  of  *hem  perhaps  half-naked.    Another 
peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  English  in  the  "West- Indies 
(in  Jamaica  especially)  is  the  number  of  nautical  expressions 
in  their  conversation.    Thus  they  say,  hand  such  a  thing,  in- 
stead of  bring  or  give  it.     A  plantation  well  stocked  with 
Negroes,  is  said  to  be  well  handed;  an  office  or  employment 
is  called  a  birth;  the  kitchen  is  denominated  the  cook-room; 
a  warehouse  is  called  a  store,  or  store-room;  a  so])ha  is  called 
It  cot;  a  waistcoat  is  termed  a  jacket;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
East  and  West,  they  say  to  windward  and  leeward.    This  Ian., 
ijuage  has  probably  prevailed  since  the  days  of  tlie  bucaniers. 

^ui^'fj 
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quire  a  degree  of  tnowledge,  and  .  clearness    o„.  " 
.ncl  p.eeu^„  „f  reasoning,  ,hicl.  arc  „ot  ge-       '' 

England.  Thus  the  petty  juries  in  the  West- 
indics  are  commonly  far  more  intelligent  and 
respectable  than  those  in  Great  Britain^  Ever  J 
candid  person,  who  has  attended  the  courts  of 

cpnfirm  this  observation. 
Bkt  it  is  to  the  Creoles  or  Natives,  that  wo 

must  oofc  for  the  original  and  pec„.Wca,t  of 
character  .mpres«,d  by  the  climate,  if  indeed  the 
"•fluence  of  climate  be  such  as  many  wH 
■"agme.     For  myself,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he 
climate  of  the  West  r„^.,>.  j     .       ' 
8tron»^lv  „    !,   "^"'-'"^'^^  "J'splays  itself  more 
^trongly  on  the  persons  of  the  Natives,  than  „„ 

than  the  Europeans ;  but  I  think  in  general  no 
proportionably  robust.     I  have  known  set  a 
"ho  were  full  six  feet  four  inches  in  ,^ 
hut  they  wanted  bulk,  to  meet  our  id  al  of 
masculine  beauty.     All  of  tli.m,  however  are    • 
d^Ui^ulshed  ,or  the  freedom  and  supp.en 

"fte-r  joints;  which  enable  them    o  move 
wUh  great  ease  and  agility,  as  well  .as  graci 
ness   ,n  dancing.     From  the  same  ca^ise      ey 
excel  ,n  penmanship,  an^  the  use  of  the  smaM 
sword.     It  lias  h^^»  4  ,  * 

^a^  ,    .  ,     ^''''  ^^^"^  *'    -J  observed,  ihni.  ih. 
Ph^toi  chniate  is  likewise  obvious  in  thestru; 
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fure  of  the  eye,  the  socket  beings  considerably 
<lee[)er  tlmn  amongthe  natives  of  Europe.    By 
this  conformation,  they  are  guarded  from  those 
ill  effects  which  an  almost  continual  strong  glare 
of  sun-shine  might  otherwise  produce;  and  it 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  their  skin  feels 
considerably  colder  than  that  of  a  European;  a 
proof,  I  think,  that  nature  has  contrived  some 
peculiar  means  of  protecting  them  from  the 
heat,  which  she  has  denied  to  the  nations  of 
temperate  regions,  as  Unnecessary.  Accordingly, 
though  their  mode  of  living  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  European  residents,  they  are 
rarely  obnoxious  to  tho^c  inflammatory  dieor- 
ders  which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  latter. 
The  ladies  of  tliese  Islands  have  indeed  greater 
cause  to  boast  of  tjbis  fortunate  exemption,  th^i> 
the  men;  a  pre-eminence  acquired  undoubtedly 
by  the  calm  and  even  tenour  of  tlieir  lives,  and 
by  an  habitual  temperance  and  self-denial.  Exr 
cept  the  exercise  of  dancing,  in  which  they 
delight  and  excel,  they  have  no  amusement  or 
avocation  to  impel  them  to  much  exertion  of 
either  body  or  mind.     Those  midnight  assem- 
blies and  gambling  conventions,  wherein  healtli, 
fortune,  and  beauty,  are  so  frequently  sacrificed 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  are  here  happily  un- 
known.    In  their  diet,  the  Creole  women  are, 
I  think,  abstemious  even  to  a  fault.     Simple 
water,  or  lemonade,  is  the  strongest  bcvera«rc 
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in  whrcli  they  indulge ;  and  a  vegetable  mess  at    chaf. 
noon,  seasoned  MJth  cayenne  pepper,  constr^       '* 
tiites  their  principal  repast.     The  effect  of  this 
mode  of  life,  in  a  hot  and  oppressive  atmo- 
sphere, is  a  lax  fibre,  and  a  complexion  in  which 
the  lily  predominates  rather  than  the  rose.    To 
a  stranger  newly  arrived,  the  ladies  appear  as 
just  risen  from  tlie   bed  of  sickness.      Their 
voice  is  soft  and  spiritless,  and  every  step  be- 
trays languor  and  lassitude.     With  the  finest 
persons,  they  certainly  want  that  glow  of  health 
in  the  countenance,  that  delicious  crimson  Ou- 
men   purpuretmt  JuvmtmJ  which,   in   colder 
countries,  enlivens  the  coarsest  set  of  features, 
•nd  renders  a  beautiful  one  irresistible. 

Youth's  orient  Weom,  the  blush  of  chaste  desire. 
The  sprightly  converse,  and  the  smile  divine, 
(Love's  genUer  train)  to  milder  climes  retire. 
And  Ml  \n  Albion's  matchless  daughters  shine. 

In  one  of  the  principal  features  of  beautv 
however,  few  ladies  surpass  the  Creoles;  fZ 
they  have,  in  general,  the  finest  eyes  of  any  wo- 
laen  injhe  world ;  large,  languishing,  ami  ex- 
pressive;  sometimes  beaming  with  animation, 
and  sometimes  melting  with  tenderness ;  a  sure 
index  to  that  native  goodness  of  heart  and  gen- 
tleness of  disposition  for  which  they  are  emi- 
i»ently  and  deservedly  applauded,  and  to  which, 
combined  with  their  system  of  life  and  mannei^ 

(sequestered. 
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I '  ''?v'!^    (seqii*  ^ercd,  domeslick,  and  unobtrUsiVc  J  it  ,\4 

W-  doubtless  owing,  a,at  no  women  on  earth  make 
better  wives,  or  better  mothers  CeJ. 

Pehhaps,  the  circumstance  moat  distinguish^ 
able  in  the  character  of  the  Natives  to  which  the 
climate  seems  to  contribute,  is  the  early  display 
of  the  mental  powers  in  young  children;  whose 
quick  perception,  and  rapid  advances  in  know- 
ledge,  exceed  those  of  European  infants  of  the 
same  age,  in  a  degree  that  is  perfectly  unac* 
countable  and  astonishing.     This  circumstance 
18  indeed  too  striking  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  any  one  writer  who  has  visited  the  tropical 
parts  of  America;  and  the  fact  being  too  well 
established  to  be  denied,  the  philosophers  of 
Europe  have  consoled  themselves  with  an  idea 
that,  as  the  genius  of  the  young  West  Indians 
attains  sooner  to  maturity,  it  declines  more  ra^ 
pidly  than  that  of  Europeans.     Nature  is  sup- 
posed to  act  in  this  case  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  her  operations  in  the  vegetable  Vir  rdom, 
where  the  trees  that  come  soonest  to  p -rleciion,' 
are  at  the  same  time  less  firm  and  durable  than 
those  which  require  more  time  for  the  com^ 
pletion  of  their  growth.     It  is  indeed  certain, 

^      ;  T^ti  Creole  ladies  are  noted  for  very  fine  teeth,  which 
v/.? .  Pi^serve  ana  .  ^ep  beautifully  white  by  a  constant  use  of 
the  ju.ce  of  a  withe  called  the  Chew-stickj  a  species  of 
fhamnns.  It  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  used  .is  a  tooth-brush. 
Thq  juice  IS  a  strong  bitter,  and  a  powerful  determent 

'  .      .    that 
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that  the  «.l„cq,,c„t  «c,|,.ire.nei,ts  of  (he  mind  cri..P 
'"  "'"Natives  do  not  alwaps  k,...p  pace  «ith  -U 
.t«  early  progre,., ;  but  the  chief  cause  ( H.  Ullo, 

athob«.ryed)  of  ,he  short  duration  of  such 
ITonusmg  beg,„.u„g,,  3eoms  to  be  the  want  of 

."•oper  object,   for    exercising    the   facultie,. 

1  he  propensity  also,  which  the  climate  un- 
doubtedly encourages,  to  early  and  habitual  U- 
cenliousness,  induces  a  turn  of  mind  and  dis- 
position unfriendly  to  mental  improvement 
Among  such  of  the  Natives  as  have  happ.i; 
escaped  the  contagion  and  enervating  effects  „r 
youthful  excesses,  men  are  found  of  capacities 
.s^.r.ng  and  permanent  as  among  any  people 

As  1  cannot  therefore  admit  that  the  Creoles 
."general  possess  less  capacity  and  stability  of 
nund  than  the  natives  of  Europe,  much  less  can 
I  allow  hat  they  fall  short  of  them  in  those  qua- 
Ill  .r  "'"'*  '*■"•«'•  •"-  «  Klesl; 

d^5"  e;;:of!~'*^*° '-'■«'-'- 

tow«rH.  f.    -  T      <=<>™Passion  and  kindness 

She  r" '."•""''"''  "^P""''-*''  "'««- 

ner  (fj.      1,  they  are  proud,  their  pride  is 

"  Native  W^t.ZZ.'                 ""  '""  *"  ^"^"'^ " 
Harasay,  E,say  on  .he  Treutment  and  P„„™»:o„ 
of  Uie  Slaves,  &c.  
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allied  to  no  meanness.  Instructed  from  their 
infancy  to  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of 
their  own  consequence,  they  are  cautious  of 
doing  any  act  which  may  lessen  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  proper  dignity.  From  the  same 
cause  they  scorn  every  species  of  concealment. 
They  have  a  frankness  of  disposition  beyond 
any  people  on  earth.  Their  confidence  is  un^ 
limited  and  entire.  Superior  to  falsehood  them-* 
selves,  they  suspect  it  not  in  others. 

How  far  this  nobleness  of  disposition  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of  a  genial  climate, 
and  how  far  to  education  and  example,  I  pre- 
sume not  to  discriminate.     The  effects  of  heat 
on  the  body  are  sufficiently  visible ;  but  per- 
haps Philosophers  have  relied  too  much  on  a 
supposed    sympathy  between    the  body  and 
mind.     ''  The  Natives  of  hot  climates"  (say» 
one  writer)  ''are  slothful  and  timid;"  but  ti- 
midity is  by  no  means  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  indolence.     The  mind  inay  require 
great  force  to  rouse  it  to  due  exertion ;  but, 
being  properly  urged,  may  di8])lay  qualities 
very  opposite  to  those  of  a  timid  disposition. 
At  least,  timidity  constiiutes  no  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Natives  of  the  British  West-In- 
dies.    Indolence,  I  admit,  is  too  predominant 
among  them ;  but  that  they  are  dejficient  in  per- 
sonal courage,  no  man,  who  has  the  smallest  ac- 
quaintance with  iliGUij  will  allow  for  a  moment. 

Even 


WEST  INDIES. 
Ereu  Ihe  indolence  of  which  the,  are  accused     chap. 
IS  rather  an  aversion  to  serious  thought  attd       '' 
deep  reflection,  than  a  slothfulness  and  slug- 
gishness of  nature.      Both   sexes,  when  the 
spruigs  of  the  mind  are  once  set  in  motion  are 
remarkable  for  a  warm  imagination  and  a  high 
flow  of  spirits.     There  seems  indeed  nniverseL 
to  reign  among  them  a  promptitude  for  plea- 
sure.    This  effect  has  been  ascribed,  and  per- 
haps justly,  to  the  levity  of  the  atmosphere  fe ) 
10  the  same  cause  is  commonly  imputed  the 
propensity  observable  in  most  of  the  West  In- 
dians to  indulge  extravagant  ideas  of  their 
riches ;  to  view  their  circumstances  through  a 
«agmfy,„g  medium,  and  to  feast  their  fancies 
on  what  another  year  will  effect.     Tlus  antici- 
pation of  imaginary  wealth  is  so  prevalent  as 
to  become  justly  ridiculous;  yet  I  am  inclined 
to  think  It  ,s  a  propensity  that  exists  independ- 
ent of  the  climate  and  atmosphere,  and  that  it 
arises  principally  from  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  West  Indian  Planters  as  land-holers.  Not 
having  hke  the  proprietors  of  landed  estates  in 
treat  Britain,  frequent  opportunities  of  letting 
their  plantations  to  substantial  tepants,  they 

17'       ,T  "'"''  P"''  '^•""P^"'"'  t-'become 
practical  farmers  on  their  own  lands,  of  which 

the  returns  are,  in  the  highest  degree,  fluctukt- 
fgj  Moseley  on  the  Climate  of  th,  W«t-Iadie.. 
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J8j>pK  ing  and  uncertaiiu  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  West-Indian  property  is  a  species  of  lottery, 
and  as  such^  it  gives  birth  to  a  spirit  of  adventure 
and  enterprise,  and  awakens  extravagant  hopes 
and  expectations ; — too  frequently  terminating 
in  perplexity  and  disappointment. 

Such  are  the  few  observations  which  I  have 
noted  concerning  the  character^  disposition, 
and  manners  of  the  White  inhabitants  of  these 
islands.  I  proceed  now  to  persons  of  mixed 
blood  (usually  termed  People  of  Colour)  and 
Native  Blacks  of  free  condition.  Of  the  for- 
mer, all  the  different  classes,  or  varieties,  are  not 
easily  discriminated.  In  the  British  West  In- 
dies they  are  commonly  known  hy  the  names  of 
Samboes,  Mulattoes,  Quadroons,  and  Mestizes 
(h)  ;  but  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  these  ap- 
pellations are  borrowed,  have  many  other  and 
much  nicer  distinctions,  of  which  the  following 
account  is  given  by  Don  Anthonio  de  Ulloa, 


I  Hi 


(hj  A  Sambo  is  the  offspring  of  a  Black  Woman  by  a 
Mulatto  Man,  or  vice  versa. 
Mulatto        —        —    of  a  Black  Woman  by  a 

White  Man. 
Quadroon     —        -—    of  a  Mulatto  Woman  by 

a  White  Man. 
HJestize  or  Mustee    —    of  a  Quadroon  Woman 

by  a  White  Man. 
11)6  offspring  of  a  Mestixe  by  a  White  Man  are  white  by 
!a\v.    A  Mestizo  therefore  in  our  islands  is,  I  suppose,  the 
C-Mirtferon  of  the  Spaniards. 

in 


WESTiNDIE$, 
in^s^^description  of  the  inhabitants  of  Car.   c^p" 

"Among  the  tribes  which  are  derived  from 

a^e  L  r         ""  *'"'  '^"'''"'"'-  ''^^* *°  these 
Lr    K  :       *  '"""'  "PP^o^'nation  to  the 

ongm.     After  these,  follow  the  Quarterones 
proceeding  from  a  White  and  a  Ter^r 

Thela.taretheQuintero„,whoow  Z 
ongm  to  a  White  and  Quarteron.  TwJis  the 
I-t  gradation,  there  being  „o  visible  diffe^l 
b  tween  them  and  the  Whites,  either  i„  cl" 
or  features  ;  nay.  they  are  often  fairer  than  Z 
Spamards.      The  children  of  a  Whiteand 

tttt/tV  V*'  '"'"^'^'^  -  '•-  fr-  a' 

£il  of  ti  T  T-  ^'^'^  p-o"  -  - 

if  thrlV      ".    '  "^  *''"''  *"'"'  "'  '"^t,  that 
le  through  madvertence.  you  call  them  by  a 

degree  lower  than  what  they  actually  ar"  they 
are  highlv  ofiendp>l      n„/      ^i  ■'^ 

class  of  tLo     !  "  *''*>'  *'**'»  the 

[er"  ''''"^*'  ^here  are  several  in- 

bir  Z  "r*""^*:-"  "■"•='■    *'"°-  them 
back,_  for  between  the  Mulatto  and  the  Negro 

«.ere.s  an  mtermediate  race,  which, hey  cali 
Samboes,  ow.ng  their  origin  to  a  mixture  be 
ween  one  of  these  with  an  Indian,  ml; 
themselves.     Betwixt  the  T.v.er.,...  a-d"^  ■ 
^attoes.  the  Quarterones  and  the  wZ" 
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&c.  are  those  called  T^enft?  en  el  Ayre,  Suspended 
in  the  air ;  because  they  neither  advance  not 
recede.  Children,  whose  parents  are  a  Quar- 
teron  or  Quinteron,  and  a  Mulatto  or  Terceron, 
are  Scdto  atras  retrogrados ;  because,  instead 
of  advancing  towards  being  Whites,  they  have 
gone  backwards  towards  the  Negro  race.  The 
children  between  a  Negro  and  a  Quinteron, 
are  called  Sambos  de  Negro,  de  Mulatto,  de 
Terceron,  &c." 

In  Jamaica,  and  I  believe  in  the  rest  of  our 
Sugar  Islands,  the  descendants  of  Negroes  by 
White  people,  entitled  by  birth  to  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  White  subjects  in  the  full  ex- 
tent, are  such  as  are  above  three  steps  removed 
in  lineal  digression  from  the  Negro  venter. 
All  below  this,  whether  called  Mestizos,  Qua- 
droons, or  Mulattoes,  are  deemed  by  law  Mu- 
lattoes. 

Anciently  there  was  a  distinction  in  Ja- 
maica between  such  of  these  people  as  were 
born  of  freed  mothers  (the  maxim  of  the  civil 
law,  partus  sequitur  ventrein,  prevailing  in  all 
our  colonies)  and  such  as  had  been  immediately 
released  from  slavery  by  deed  or  testament  of 
their  owners.  Mliile  the  former  were  allowed 
a  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  the  latter  were 
tried  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  slaves,  by 
two  justices  and  three  freeholders.  Neither 
were  the  latter  admitted  as  evidences  against 

free-born 


:  WEST  INDIES.    - 
f-ec-born  persons,  unJl  the  year  1748,  when    chap. 
an  act  wa,  pas  U  in  their  favour,  putting  both       '' 
classes  on  the  same  footing. 

At  the  same  lime,  the  legal  capacities  which 
they  possessed,  were  very  imperfectly  defined: 
J  he  Mulattoes  were  allowed  no  other  privilege 
than  the  freed  Negroes,  concerning  whom  (few 
of  hem  be,„g  baptized,  or  supposed  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  nature  of  an<,ath)  the  courts  of 
Jaw  .1  terpreted  the  act  of  manumission  by  the 
owner,  as  nothing'  more  <ti»n  „„    i     j 
'     «,  r«i  ^,  •     "  "  "''  "I'andonment 

or  release  of  h„  own  proper  authority  over  the 
person  of  the  slave,  which  did  not,  and  could 
not,  convey  to  the  object  of  his  bounty,. the 
CU.I  and  pohhcal  rights  of  a  natural-bor/ sub- 
ject;  and  the  same  principle  was  applied  to 
he  .ssue  of  freed  mothers,  until  after  I  thiS 
generauon  from  the  Negro  ancestor. 
■    The  principal  incapacities  to  which  these 
people  are  now  subject,  as  distinct  fr^m  the 
Whites,  are  these; 

^   Fibst;  In  most  of  the  British  Islands,  thei. 
ev^enee  .s  not  received  in  criminal  cases  against 
a  Wh.te  person,  „or  even  against  a  persou  of 
Colour,  ■„  whose  favour  a  particular  ,ct  has 
been  passed  by  the  legislature.     I„  this  respect 
they  seem  to  be  placed  on  a  worse  footing  than 
the  enslaved  Negroes,  who  have  masters  that 
aremlerestcd  in  their  protection,  and.  who.  if 

their 
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'5°K   their  slaves  are  maltreated,  have  a  right  to  re« 
cover  damages^  by  an  action  on  the  case.* 

Secondly  ;  They  are  denied  the  privilege  of 
being  eligible  to  serve  in  parochial  vestries  and 
general  assemblies ;  or  of  acting  in  any  office  of 
publick  trust,  even  so  low  as  that  of  a  constable ; 
neither  are  they  permitted  to  hold  commissions 
even  in  the  Black  and  Mulatto  companies  of 
militia.  They  are  precluded  also  from  voting 
at  elections  of  members  to  serve  in  the  assembly^ 
It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  the  laws  of 
England  require  baptism,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  property,  in  similar  cases. 

Thirdily  ;  By  an  act  of  the  assembly  of  Ja-f 
maJca,  passed  in  the  year  1762,  it  is  enacted, 
that  a  testamentary  devise  from  a  White  person 
to  a  Negro  or  Mulatto,  not  born  in  wedlock, 
of  real  or  personal  estate,  exceeding  in  value 
^,000  currency,  shall  be  void,  and  the  pro- 
perty descend  to  the  heir  at  law. 

As  some  counterbalance  however  to  these  re- 
strictions, the  assembly,  on  proper  application^ 
is  readily  enough  inclined  to  pass  private  acts^ 
granting  the  privileges  of  White  people,  with 
some  limitations,  to  such  persons  of  Colour  as 
have  beenregulaily  baptized^ and  properly  edu- 

♦  In  Jamaica,  (his  grievance  has  been  partly  redressed 
jiince  the  publication  of  the  former  editions. 

cated. 
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^ated.     On. the  same  ground,  private  bills  are   chap. 
sometimes  passed  to  authorize  gentlemen  of       ' 
fortune,  under  particular  circumstances,  to  de- 
vise their  estates  to  their  reputed  Mulatto  chil- 
dren,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  1762. 

But  there  is  this  mischief  arising  from  the 
system  of  rigour  ostensibly  maintained  by  the 
laws  against  this  unfortunate  race  of  people- 
that  It  tends  to  degrade  them  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  to  which 
they  belong.     This  is   carried   so  far,  as  to 
make  them  at  once  wretched  to  themselves 
and  useless  to  the  publick.     It  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  lowest  White  person,  con- 
sidenng  himself  as   greatly  superior  to    the 
richest  and  best-educated  Free  man  of  Colour 
will  disdain  to  associate  with  a  person  of  the 
latter  descripsion;  treating  him  as  the  Egyp- 
tians treated  the  Israelites,  with  whom  they 
held  It  an  abomination  to  eat  bread.     To  this 
evil,  arising  from  publick  opinion,  no  partial 
interposition  of  the  legislature  in  favour  of  in- 
dividuals, affords  an  effectual  remedy ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  instead  of  a  benefit,  thes6 
unhappy  people  are  a  burthen  and  a  reproach 
to  society.     They  have  no  motives  of  sufficient 
efficacy  either  to  engage  them  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  or  in  profitable  labour  for  their 
own   advantage.     Their   progress  in   civility 
and  knowledge  is  animated  by  no  encouraJ. 
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meni;  their  attachment  is  received  without 
approbation ;  and  their  diligence  exerted  with*- 
out  reward  ft  J. 

I  AM  happy  however  to  assert  with  truth, 
that  their  fidelity  and  loyalty  have  hitherto  re- 
mained unimpeached  and  unsuspected.  To 
the  Negroes  they  are  objects  of  envy  and  ha» 
tred ;  for  the  same  or  a  greater  degree  of  su- 
periority which  the  Whites  assume  over  them, 
the  free  Mulattoes  lay  claim  to  over  the  Blacks. 


I  i 
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^i^  It  would  surely  be  a  wise  and  humane  law  that  should 
grant  to  every  free  Negro  and  Mulatto,  the. right  of  beiug  a 
competent  witness,  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  more  especially 
in  those  of  personal  injury  to  himself*. — Perhaps  indeed  it 
jTnight  be  proper  to  require  of  such  persons  the  proof  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  ability  to  read  and  write;  and  I  think  that  some 
useful  regulations  might  be  made  to  apportion  greater  privi- 
leges to  the  coloured  people  according  to  tlieir  approximation 
to  the  Whites;  a  system  which  would  not  serve  to  confound, 
but  to  keep  up  and  render  useful,  those  distinctions  which 
local  causes  have  created,  and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
inan  to  abolish.  To  the  Quadroons  and  Mestizes  for  in- 
stance (who  possess  the  necessary  qualilication  in  real  pro- 
perty) I  would  grant  tlie  right  of  voting  for  representatives 
in  the  assembly.  Such  a  privilege  would  give  Uiem  an  in- 
terest in  the  community,  and  attach  them  powerfully  to  its 
governmect.  In  favour  of  such  persons  also,  the  act  of 
1762  might  be  modified.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
repeal  it  altogether,  is  a  deep  and  difficult  question.  Men 
who  are  unacquainted  with  local  manners  and  customs,  are 
not  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  this  case. 

•  The  Assembly  of  Jamaica  have  lateljr  granted  this  privilege  to 
the  freed  people  iu  that  Island, 

the 


These,  again,  abhor  th^  idea  of  being  slaves  to 
the  descendants  of  slaves.  Thus  circumstanced, 
the  general  character  o^f  the  Mulattoes  is  strong- 
ly marked  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation- 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  objects  of  favour  and  compassion. 

In   their   deportment  towards   the   White 
people  thev  are  humbte,  submissive,  and  unas- 
suming.    Their  spirits  seem  to  sink  under  the 
consciousness  of  their  condition.    They  are  ac- 
cused however  of  proving  bad  masters  when  in- 
vested with  power;  and  their  conduct  towards 
their  slaves  is  said  to  be,  in  a  high  degree,  harsh 
^nd  imperious.     I  suspect  there  is  some  truth 
m  this  representation ;    for  it  is   the  general 
characteristick   of  human    nature,    that   men 
whose  authority  is  most  liable  to  be  disputed; 
are  the  most  jealous  of  any  infringement  of  it,' 
and  the  most  vigilant  in  its  support. 

Thit  accusation  generally  brought  against 
the  free  people  of  Colour,  is  the  incontinency 
of  their  women ;  of  whom,  such  as  are  young, 
and  have  tolerable  persons,  are  universally 
maintained  by  White  men  of  all  ranks  and  con. 
ditions,  as  kept  mistresses.  The  fact  is  too  no. 
torious  to  be  concealed  or  controverted ;  and 
I  trust  I  have  too  great  an  esteem  for  my  fair 
readers,  and  too  high  a  respect  l\,r  myself,  to 
stand  forth  the  advocate  of  licentiousness  and 
debauchery.      Undoubtedly,   the   conduct   of 

^  many 
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many  of  the  Whites  in  this  respect^  is  a  violation 
of  all  decency  and  decorum ;  and  an  insult  and 
injury  to  society.  Let  it  not  offend  any  modest 
ear,  however,  if  I  add  my  opinion,  that  the  un- 
happy females  here  spoken  of,  are  much  less 
deserving  reproach,  and  reprehension  than  their 
keepers.  I  say  this,  from  considering  their  edu- 
cation and  condition  in  life ;  for  such  are  lUe 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  tlvvir  hivih,  timt 
not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  taiught  to  write  or  read. 
Profitable  instruction  therefoie,  from  those  who 
are  capable  of  giving  it,  is  withheld  from  them ; 
and  unhappily,  the  young  men  of  their  own 
CQinplexion  are  i\\  too  low  a  state  ci  degradation 
to  think  of  matrimony.  On  the  other  hand^  no 
White  man  of  decent  appearance,  unless  urged 
hy  the  temptation  of  a  considerable  fortune, 
will  condescend  iq  give  his  hand  in  marriage 
to  4  Mulatto  !  The  very  idea  is  shocking. 
Thus,  excluded  as  they  are  from  all  hope  of 
ever  arriving  to  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
wedlock,  insensible  of  its  beauty  and  sanctity; 
ignorant  of  all  christian  and  moral  obligations ; 
threatened  by  poverty,  urged  by  their  passions, 
and  encouraged  by  example ;  upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  we  expect  these  ill-fated  women  to 
act  otherwise  than  they  do  ?      . 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  at  the  same 
time,  that  very  few  of  these  poor  females,  in 
cojinparison  of  th.e  \vhole,  are  .guilty  of  that 
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infamous  species  of  profligacy  and  prostitu-  chap. 
tion,  which  flourishes,  without  principle  or 
shame,  and  in  the  broad  eye  of  day,  through- 
cut  all  the  cities  of  Europe.  In  their  dress  and 
carriage  they  ar?  modest,  and  in  conversation 
reserved;  and  they  frequently  manifest  a  fide- 
lity  and  attachment  towards  their  keepers, 
which,  if  it  be  not  virtue,  is  something  very  like 
It.  The  t«rms  and  manner  of  their  compliance 
too  are  commonly  a^  decent,  though  perhaps 
not  as  solemn,  as  those  of  marriage;  and  the 
agreement  they  consider  equally  innocent; 
giving  themselves  up  to  the  husband  (for  so  he 
is  called)  with  faith  plighted,  with  sentiment, 
and  with  aflTection. 

That  this  system  ought  to  be  utterly  abolish- 
ed I  most  readily  admit.  Justice  towai-ds  the 
many  beautiful  and  virtuous  young  ladies  re- 
sident in  these  islands,  cries  aloud  for  a  thorough 
reformation  of  manners :  But  by  whom  is  such  a 
reform  to  be  begun  and  accomplished  ?  It  can 
hardly  be  expected,  I  think,  from  the  objects^ 
of  our  present  enquiries,  who  are  conscious  of 
no  vices  which  their  christian  instructors  have 
pot  taught  them ;  and  whose  good  qualities  ( few 
and  limited  as  they  are)  flow  chiefly  from  theit 
own  native  original  character  and  disposition. 
Op  those  qualities,  the  most  striking  is  ten- 
derness of  heart  J  a  softness  or  sympathy  of  mind 
towards  aflBiction  and  distress,  which  I  conceive 
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*°°^  is  seldom  displayed  in  either  extreme  of  pros- 
perity  or  wrctcliedness.  TIiosc  who  have  never 
experienced  any  of  the  vicissitudes  and  cala- 
mities of  life,  turn  averse  from  the  conicinpla- 
tion  of  thcni;  and  those  again  who  are  wretch- 
ed themselves,  have  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
siiirerings  of  others :  but  the  benevolence  of 
the  poor  people  of  whom  I  treat,  is  not  merely 
solitary  and  contemplative ;  it  is  an  active 
principle,  in  which  they  may  be  said  particu-- 
larly  to  excel ;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  a 
great  writer  before  quoted  ( Don  Anthonio  de 
Ulloa)  to  support  liie  in  this  representation. 
Speaking  of  their  kindness  to  many  poor  Eu- 
ropeans, who,  in  the  hopes  of  mending  their 
fortunes,  repair  to  the  Spanish  AVest-indies, 
where  they  are  utterly  unknown,  he  has  the 
following  account  of  such  of  them  as  are  called 
at  Carthagena  PuUzoncs ;  beii-g,  he  says,  men 
without  employment,  stock,  or  recomnionda- 
tion.  "  Many  of  these  (he  observes)  after 
traversing  the  streets  until  they  have  nothing 
left  to  procure  them  lodging  or  food,  are  re- 
duced to  have  recourse  to  the  last  extremity, 
the  Franciscan  hospital ;  where  they  receive,  in 
a  quantity  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  life,  a 
kind  of  pap  made  of  cassada,  of  which  the  Na- 
tives themselves  will  not  eat.  This^  is  their 
food;  their  lodging  is  the  porticoes  of  the 
d  churches,  until  their  good  fortune 
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throws  them  in  the  way  of  some  trader  going 
up  the  country,  who  wants  a  servant.  The 
city  merchants,  standing  in  no  need  of  them, 
discountenance  these  adventurers.  Affected  by 
the  difference  of  the  ch'mate,  aggravated  by  bad 
food,  dejected  and  tortured  by  the  entire  dis- 
appointment of  their  romantick  hopes,  they  fall 
sick ;  without  any  other  guccour  to  apply  to, 
than  Divine  Providence.  Now  it  is  that  the 
charity  of  the  people  of  Colour  becomes  con- 
spicuous. The  Negro  and  Mulatto  free  women, 
moved  at  the  deplorable  condition  of  these  poor 
wretches,  carry  them  to  their  houses,  and  nurse 
them  with  the  greatest  care  and  affection.  If 
any  one  die,  they  bury  him  by  the  alms  they 
procure,  and  even  cause  masses  to  be  said  for 
his  soul." 

I  BELIEVE  that  no  man,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  general  conduct  and  disposition  of  the 
same  class  of  people  in  our  own  islands,  Mill 
doubt  that  they  would  act  as  benevolently  and 
humanely,  under  similar  circumstances,  as  those 
of  Carthagena.  Their  tenderness,  as  nurses, 
towards  the  sick ;  their  disinterested  gratitude 
and  attachment  where  favours  are  shewn  them; 
and  their  peaceful  doportmcut  under  a  rigorous 
system  of  laws,  and  the  influence  of  manners 
still  more  oppressive,  afford  great  room  to  la- 
ment that  a  more  eiiiighteiied  and  liberal 
policy  is  not  adopted  towards  them.     The  en- 
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franchisemcDt  of  such  a^  are  enslaved.  Christian 
instruction  to  the  whole,  and  encouragement 
to  their  industry,  would,  in  time>  make  them  a 
useful  and  valuable  class  of  citizens ;  induce 
them  to  intermairy  with  each  other,  and  render 
tlieir  present  relaxed  and  vicious  system  of  life> 
as  odious  in  appearance,  as  it  is  baneful  to  so- 
ciety rArJ. 

Hitherto  i  have  confined  myself  to  those 
people  who,  having  some  portion  of  Christian 
blood  in  their  veins,  pride  themselves  on  that 
circumstance,  and  to  the  conscious  value  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  some  part  of  what  is 

(fc)  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  enlarged  on  the  same  idea 
concerning  these  unfortunate  people.  "  Children  of  Mulatto 
"  women,  he  observes  (meaning,  I  presume,  their  children 
"  by  While  men)  should  be  declared  free  from  their  birth 
•'  Intendants  should  be  appointed  to  see  them  placed  out  in 
"  time  to  such  trade  or  business  as  may  best  agiee  with  their 
«  mclmation  and  the  demands  of  the  colony :  this  should  be 
"  done  at  the  expence  of  their  fathers,  and  a  sufficient  sun, 
"  might  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  dnu-chwardens 
-  soon  after  their  birth,  to  answer  the  purpose ;  the  intendant 
"  keepmg  the  churchwardens  to  their  duty.  By  these  means 
"  the  number  of  free  citizens  would  insensibly  increase  in 
«  tlie  colonies,  and  add  to  tlieir  security  and  st ren^th.  A  new 
«  rank  of  citizens,  placed  between  the  Black  and  White 
"  races,  would  be  established.    They  would  naturally  attach 
"  themselves  to  the  Wiiite  race  as  the  most  honourable  re- 
"  ration,  and  so  become  a  barrier  against  the  designs  of  the 
"  Black,  &c.-    AH  this,  however,   is  easily  proposed  in 
theory,  but,  I  am  afraid,  more  difficult  to  adopt  in  nmctice 
icau  Mr.  iiamsay  was  aware  of. 
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commendable  in  their  conduct  is  owing.  The  chap. 
free  Blacks,  not  having  the  same  advantage,  ^' 
have  not  the  same  emulation  to  excel.  In 
truth,  they  differ  but  little  from  their  brethren 
in  bonds,  whose  manners,  genius,  and  charac- 
ter, will  be  the  subject  of  my  next  enquiries. 
I  shall  therefore  conclude  the  present  chapter 
by  presenting  to  my  readers,  a  performance  of 
a  deceased  friend,  in  which  the  character  of 
the  sable  and  saffron  beauties  of  the  West- 
Indies,  and  the  folly  of  their  paramours,  are 
pourtrayed  with  the  delicacy  and  dexterity  of 

wit,  and  the  fancy  and  elegance  of  genuin« 
poetry. 
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SABLE   VENUS; 

AN  ODE.  . 

(Written  in  Jamaica.) 
Alba  liguslra  tadunt  vaccinia  nigra  leguntur.    Viro; 

I  LONG  had  my  gay  lyre  forsook^ 
But  strung  it  t'other  day,  and  took 

T 'wards  Helicon  my  way ; 
The  muses  all,  th*  assembly  grac'd. 
The  president  himself  was  plac'd. 

By  chance  'twas  concert-day. 

Erato  smil'd  to  see  me  come ; 
Ask'd  why  I  staid  so  much  at  home ; 

I  own'd  my  conduct  wrong; — 
But  now,  the  sable  queen  of  love, 
Resolv'd  my  gratitude  to  prove. 

Had  sent  me  for  a  song. 

The  ladies  look'd  extremely  shy, 
Apollo's  smile  was  arch  and  sly. 

But  not  one  word  they  said : 
I  gaz'd, — sure  silence  is  consent,— 
I  made  my  how,  away  I  went  ; 

W  as  not  my  duty  paid  ? 
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Come  to  my  bosom,  genial  fire. 

Soft  sounds,  and  lively  thoughts  inspire ; 

Unusual  is  my  theme  : 
Not  such  dissolving  Ovid  sung. 
Nor  melting  Sappho's  glowing  tongue, — 

More  dainty  mine  I  deem. 
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Sweet  is  the  beam  of  morning  bright. 
Yet  sweet  the  sober  shade  of  night  ; 

On  rich  Angola's  shores. 
While  beauty  clad  in  sable  dye. 
Enchanting  fires  the  wond'ring  eye. 

Farewell,  ye  Paphian  bow'rs. 

0  sable  Queen  !  thy  mild  domain 

1  seek,  and  court  thy  gentle  reign. 

So  soothing,  soft  and  sweet ; 
Where  meeting  love,  sincere  delight. 
Fond  pleasure,  ready  joys  invite. 

And  unbought  raptures  meet. 

The  prating  Frank,  the  Spaniard  proud. 
The  double  Scot,  Hibernian  loud. 

And  sullen  English  own 
The  pleasing  softness  of  thy  sway. 
And  here,  transferr'd  allegiance  pay. 

For  gracious  is  thy  throne. 
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From  East  to  West,  o'er  either  Ind' 
Thy  sceptre  sways ;  thy  pow'r  we  find 

By  both  the  tropicks  felt ;       'i^^ 
The  blazing  sun  that  gilds  the  zone. 
Waits  but  the  triumphs  of  thy  throne. 

Quite  round  the  burning  belt. 

When  thou,  this  large  domain  to  vieWr 
Jamaica's  isle,  thy  conquest  new,, 

First  left  thy  native  shore. 
Bright  was  the  morn,  and  soft  the  breeze^ 
With  wanton  joy  the  curling  seas 

The  beauteous  burthen  bore. 

Of  iv'ry  was  the  car,  inlaid 
With  ev'ry  shell  of  lively  shade  ; 

The  throne  was  burnish'd  gold  ; 
The  footstool  gay  with  coral  beam'd. 
The  wheels  with  brightest  amber  gleam'd. 

And  glist'ring  round  they  roll'd. 

The  peacock  and  the  ostrich  spread 

Their  beauteous  plumes,  a  trembling  shade> 

From  noon-days 's  sultry  flame : 
Sent  bv  their  sire  the  careful  East, 
The  wanton  Breezes  fanned  her  breast. 

And  flutter 'd  round  the  dame. 

The 
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The  winged  fish,  in  purple  trace 
The  chariot  drew ;  with  easj  grace 

Their  azure  rein  she  guides  ; 
Ar:d  now  they  %,  and  now  they  swim  ; 
Now  o'er  the  wave  they  lightly  skim. 

Or  dart  beneath  the  tides. 

Each  bird  that  haunts  the  rock  and  bay. 
Each  scaly  native  of  the  sea. 

Came  crowding  o'er  the  main : 
The  dolphin  shews  his  thousand  dyes. 
The  grampus  his  enormous  size. 

And  gambol  in  her  train. 

Her  skin  excell'd  the  raven  plume. 
Her  breath  the  fragrant  orange  bloom. 

Her  eye  the  tropick  beam  : 
Soft  was  her  lip  as  silken  down. 
And  mild  her  look  as  ev'ning  sua 

That  gilds  the  Cobre  (/)  stream. 

The  loveliest  limbs  her  form  compose. 
Such  as  her  sister  Venus  chose. 

In  Florence,  where  she's  seen  ; 
Both  just  alike,  except  the  white. 
No  difference,  no — none  at  night. 

The  beauteous  dames  between. 
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(l)  A  river  so  called  in  Jamaica. 
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With  native  ease  serene  she  sat. 
In  elegance  of  charms  compleat. 

And  every  heart  she  won  : 
False  dress  deformity  may  shade. 
True  beauty  courts  no  foreign  aid : 

Can  tapers  light  the  sun  ?— 

The  Pow*r  that  rules  old  ocfean  wide, 
*Twas  he,  they  say,  had  calm'd  the  tide. 

Beheld  the  chariot  roll : 
Assum'd  the  figure  of  a  tar. 
The  Captain  of  a  man  of  war. 

And  told  her  all  his  soul. 

She  smil'd  with  kind  consenting  eyes  ;— 
Beauty  was  ever  valour's  prize  ; 

He  rais'd  a  murky  cloud : 
The  tritons  sound,  the  sirens  sing. 
The  dolphins  dance,  the  billows  ring. 

And  joy  fills  all  the  crowd. 

Blest  offspring  of  the  warm  embrace  ! 
Fond  ruler  of  the  crisped  race  J 

Tho*  strong  thy  bow,  dear  boy. 
Thy  mingled  shafts  of  black  and  white. 
Are  wing'd  with  feathers  of  delight. 

Their  points  are  tipt  with  joy. 
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But,  when  her  step  had  touch'd  the  strana. 
Wild  rapture  seiz'd  the  ravishd  land. 

From  ev'ry  part  they  came  : 
Each  mountain,  valley,  plain,  and  grpve 
Haste  eagerly  to  shew  their  love  ; 

Right  welcome  was  the  dame. 


I. 


Port-Royal  shouts  were  heard  aloyd. 
Gay  St.  Iago  sent  a  crowd. 

Grave  Kingston  not  a  few  : 
No  rabble  rout,— I  heard  it  said. 
Some  great  ones  join'd  the  cavalcade— 

The  Muse  will  not  say  who. 

Gay  Goddess  of  the  sable  smile ! 
Propitious  still,  this  grateful  Isle 

With  thy  protection  bless  ! 
Here  fix,  secure,  thy  constant  throne  ; 
Where  all  adoring  thee,  do  one. 

One  Deity  confess. 


For  me,  if  I  no  longer  own 
Allegiance  to  the  Cyprian  throne, 

I  play  no  fickle  part; 
It  were  ingratitude  to  slight 
Superior  kindness ;  I  delight 

To  feel  a  grateful  heart. 


Then 
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Then,  playful  Goddess  !  cease  to  change^ 
Nor  in  new  beauties  vainly  range ; 

Tho'  whatsoe'er  thy  view. 
Try  cv'ry  form  thou  canst  put  on, 
I'll  follow  thee  thro'  ev'ry  one  ; 

So  staunch  am  L  ho  true. 

Po  thou  in  gentle  Phibia  smile. 
In  artful  Benneba  beguile, 

In  wanton  Mimba  pout  ; 
In  sprightly  Cuba's  eyes  look  gay, 
Or  grave  in  sober  Quasheba, 

I  still  shall  find  thee  out. 

Tlius  have  I  sung ;  perhapg  too  gay 
Such  subject  for  such  time  of  day. 

And  fitter  far  for  youth ; 
Should  then  the  song  too  wanton  seem. 
You  know  who  chose  th'  unlucky  theme. 

Dear  Bryan  tell  the  truth. 
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Of  Negroes  in  a  fitatc  of  Slaveri/. -^Preliminary/ 
Observations.— Origin  of  the  Slave  Trade.-— 
Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  African  Coast. 
-^Mgroes  introduced    into    Hispaniolu  in 
1502,  and  the  Slave  Trade  revived  at  the  in- 
stance of  Barthol.  de  las  Casus,  in  1517.— 
Hawkins's  Voyages  to  the  Coast  in  1563  and 
1563.  —  African    Compamj   established  bij 
Jamesl.^Secondcharterin  1631  by  Charles!. 
—Third  charier  in  1662. — Fourth  charter 
in  l672.^Ejjrect  of  the  Petition  and  Declara- 
tion of  Right  in  16^    .--^ic/^  of  the  9th  and 
\Othof  William  and  Mary,  c.  26. — New  re- 
gulations in  17  bO.—Description  if  the  Afri- 
can Coast.— Forts  and  Factories. — Exports 

from  Great  Britain. — Number  of  Negroes 
iranspo}  fed  ajinually  to  the  British  Colonies 
State  of  the  Trade  from  1771  to  1787  — 
Number  of  Negroes  at  thi.st/me  exported  an- 
nually by  the  dijferent  Nations  of  Europe. 

The  progress  of  my  work  has  now  brought    chap. 
me  to  the  contemplation  of  human  nature  in       " 
its  most  debased  and  abject  state ;— to  the  sad 
|)rospect  of  450,000  reasonable  beings  (in  the 
English  islands  only)  in  a  state  of  barbarity 

and 
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and  slavery;  of  whom— I  will  not  say  the  major 
part,  but — ^great  numbers  assuredly,  have  been 
torn  from  their  native  country  and  dearest  con- 
nectionsj  by  means  on  which  no  good  mind 
can  reflect  but  with  sentiments  of  disgust, 
commiseration,  and  sorrow ! 

I  AM  not  unapprized  of  the  danger  I  incur 
at  this  juncture  (a)  ia  treating  the  subject  of 
African  Slavery,  and  the  Slave  Trade.     By  en- 
deavouring to  remove  those  wild  and  ill-found- 
ed notions  which  have  been  long  encouraged 
by  misinformed  writers  in  Great  Briiain,  to  the 
prejudice   of  the   inhabitants   of  the   British 
Sugar  Islands,  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  be 
exposed  to  all  that  ^^  bitterness  and  wrath,  and 
''anger  and  cUmour,  and  evil-speaking  and 
"  malice,"  with  which  it  has  long  been  popular 
to  load  the  unfortunate  slave-holder :  yet  no- 
thing is  more  certain  than  that  the  Slave  Trade 
may  be  very  wicked,  and  the  planters  in  general 
very  innocent.     By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  British  West  Indies 
came  into  possession  of  their  plantations  by  in- 
heritance or  accident.     Many  persons  there 
are,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  who  amidst  the 
continual  fluctuation  of  human  aflfairs,  and  the 
changes  incident  to  property,  find  themselves 
possessed  of  estates  in  the  West  Indies  which 

Ca)  Alluding  to  the  petitions  depending  in  parliament 
(1790  for  an  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
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they  have  never  seen,  and  invested  with  powers   ghap. 
over  their  fellow  creatures  there,  which,  how-       '^ 
ever  extensively  odious,  they  have  never  abused : 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  unacquainted  with 
local  circumstances,  and  misled  by  the  popular 
outcry,  humanely  gave  orders  to  emancipate 
all  their  slaves,  at  whatever  expence ;  but  are 
since  convinced  that  their  benevolent  purposes 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  consistently  even 
with  the  happiness  of  the  Negroes  themselves. 
—The  Reverend  Society  established  in  Great 
BHtain  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts,  are  themselves  under  this  very  predica- 
ment.    That  venerable  body  hold  a  plantation 
in  Barbadoes  under  a  devise  of  Colonel  Cod- 
lington ;  and  they  have  found  themselves  not 
only  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  system  of  slavery  which  was  be- 
queathed to  them  with  the  land ;  but  are  in- 
duced also,  from  the  purest  and  best  motives,  to 
purchase  occasionally  a  certain  number  of  Ne- 
groes, in  order  to  divide  the  work,  and  keep  up 
the   stock.      They  well  know  that  moderate 
labour,    unaccompanied    with   that   wretched 
anxiety  to  which  the  poor  of  England  are  sub- 
ject, in  making  provision  for  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  them,  is  a  state  of  comparative  fe- 
licity :  and  they  know  also,  that  men  in  savage 

life  have  no  incentive  in  nmnla^.r^n  .   •  _ 

— "-..vti.-it .  pciBUiibion 

is  lost  on  such  men,  and  compulsion,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  is  humaiiity  and  charity. 
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The  question  then,  and  the  only  question 
wherein  the  character  of  the  planters  is  con- 
cerned, is  this :— Making  due  allowance  for 
human  frailty  undey  the  influence  of  a  degree 
of  power  ever  dangerous  to  virtue,  is  their  ge- 
neral conduct  towards  their  slaves  such  only 
as  necessarily  results  from  their  situation  ?  If 
to  this   enquiry,  an  affirmative   be  returned, 
surely  Christian  charity,  though  it  may  lament 
and  condemn  the  first  establishment  of  a  system 
of  slavery  among  them,   and  the  means   by 
which  it  is  still  kept  up  and  supported,  will 
not  hastily  arraign  those  who  neither  intro. 
duced,  nor,  as  I  shall  hereafter  shew,  have  been 
wanting  in  their  best  endeavours  to  correct  and 
remedy  many  of  the  evils  of  it. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  some  account 
of  the  origin  and  present  state  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  between  the  nations  of  Africa  and  such 
of  the  States  of  Europe  as  are  concerned  in  it : 
this  will  constitute  what  remains  of  the  present 
chapter.  In  the  next,  I  shall  offer  some  thoughts 
on  the  Negro  character  and  disposition  :  after 
which  I  shall  treat;    first,   of  the  means  by 
which  slaves  are  procured  in  Africa;  secondly, 
of  the  mode  of  conveying  them  to  tho  West 
Indies  ;  and  thirdly,  of  their  general  treatment 
and  situation  when  sold  to  the  planters  there : 
an  arrangement  which  will  aiiord  opportunities 

of 
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of  illustrating  the  foregoing  observations,  bj 
enabling  me  to  intersperse  such  reflections  as 
occur  to  my  mind  on  the  several  petitions  now 
depending  in  parliament  for  a  total  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  all  or  the  greatest  part  of 
which  are  grounded  on  abuses  charged  to  exist 
under  those  several  heads. 

In  the  year  144g,  while  the  Portuguese,  un- 
der the  encouragement  of  their  celebrated 
Prince  Henry,  were  exploring  the  coast  of 
Africa,  ony  Gonsalez,  who  two  yea Vs  be- 

fore had  seized  some  Moors  near  CapcJRoJador, 
was  by  that  prince  ordered  to  carry  his  prisoners 
back  to  Africa:  he  landed  them  at  .  \u  dd 
Oro,  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange, 
ten  Blacks,  and  a  quantity  of  gold  dust,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Lisbon. 

The  success  of  Gonsalez,  not  only  awakened 
the  admiration,  but  stimulated  the  avarice  of 
his  countrymen ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
succeeding  years,  fitted  out  no  less  than  thirty- 
seven  ships  in  pursuit  of  the  same  gainful  traf- 
fick.     In  1481,  the  Portuguese  built  a  fort  on 
the  Gold  Coast ;  another,  some  time  afterwards, 
on  the  island  of  Arguin ;  and  a  third  at  Loango 
Saint  Paul's  on  the  coast  of  Angola  ;  and  the 
king  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Guiney. 

So  early  as  the  year  1503,  tlic  Spaniards  be- 
gan  to  employ  a  few  Negroes  in  the  mines  of 

llispaniola : 
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^f^K    Hispaniola :  but,  in  the  year  following,  Ovando, 
the  governor  of  that  island,  forbade  the  fur- 
ther importation  of  them ;  alleging,  that  they 
taught  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickedness, 
and  rendered  them  less  tractable  than  former^ 
\y  (h).     So  dreadfully  rapid,  however,  was  the 
decrease  of  these  last-mentioned  unfortunate 
people,  as  to  induce  the  court  of  Spain  a  few 
years  afterwards,  to  revoke  the  orders  issued  by 
Ovando,  and  to  authorize,  by  royal  authority, 
the  introduction  of  African  Slaves  from  the 
Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guiney. 
In  the  year  1517,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
granted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  for  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  4,000  Negroes  annually,  to 
the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
Puerto  Rico  (c).     This  patent  having  been 
assigned  to  some  Genoese  merchants,  the  supply 
of  Negroes  to  the  Spanish  American  plantations 
became  from  that  time  an  established  and  re- 
gular branch  of  commerce. 

The  concurrence  of  the  Emperor  in  this 
measure  was  obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  the 
celebrated  protector  and  advocate  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  the  conduct  of  this  great  prelate, 
on  that  occasion,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 


(b)  Herrera,  Decad.  I.  lib.  5.  c.  13. 
U)  Herrera,  Decad.  2.  lib.  2.  c.  20. 
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censure  and  animadversion.      He   is  charo-ed    ^"af 
with  the  iniquitous  absurdity  of  reducing  one       "' 
race  of  men  to  slavery,  while  he  was  concerting 
the  means  of  restoring  freedom   to  another. 
'*  While  he  contended/'  says  a  late  writer  (rf), 
"  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  born  in  one  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  he  laboured  to  enslave  the 
inhabitants  of  anotlier  region;    and,   in   the 
warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  Americans  from 
the  yoke,  pronounced  it  to  be  lawful  and  expe- 
dient to  impose  one,  still  licavier,  upon  the  Afri- 
cans.-     It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  say 
what  yoke  could  well  be  heavier  than  the  ri- 
gorous one  imposed  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
wretched  Indians ;  under  which,  as  the  same 
Historian  elsewhere  relates,  the  Natives  of  His- 
paniola  -  were  reduced,  in  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  years,  from  at  least  a  million,  to  sixty 
thousand."     But  the  conduct  of  Las  Casas  [s    ' 
not  fully  and  fairly  stated  in  the  foregoing  re- 
presentation ;  for  it  supposes  that  each  class  af 
people  (the  Negroes  and  Indians)  was  found  in 
a  similar  condition  and  situation  of  life,  whereas^ 
it  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  Negroes  im- 
ported from  Africa,  are  born  of  enslaved  pa- 
rents, are  bred  up  as  Slaves  themselves,  and  a^ 
such  have  been  habituated  to  labour  from  their 
infancy.     On  this  account  we  are  told,  thai    ) 

{d)  Robinson,  Hist.  Amer. 
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one  able  Negro  was  capable  of  performing  the 
work  of  four  Indians.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
condition  of  these  last-mentioned  people  was 
widely  removed  from  a  state  of  slavery.  ''The 
inhabitants  of  these  islands/'  says  a  cotempor- 
ary  writer,  ''  have  been  so  used  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,   in  a  life  of  plenty  and  pas- 
time, that  the  yoke  of  servitude  is  insupport- 
able to  them  ;  and  assuredly,  if  they  would  but 
embrace  our  holy  religion,  they  would  be  the 
happiest  of  human  beings  in  the  enjoyment  of 
I  iheir  ancient  freedom  (e)."     Las  Casas  there- 
I  fore  contended,  reasonably  enough,  that  men 
I  inured  to  servitude  and  drudgery,  who  could 
1  experience  no  alteration  of  circumstances  from 
I   a  change  of  masters,  and  who  felt  not  the  sen- 
j   timents  wl^ich  freedom  alone  can  inspire,  were 
j    not  so  great  objects  of  commiseration,  as  those 
who,  having  always  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  un- 
boimded  liberty,  were  suddenly  deprived  of  it, 
and  urged  to  tasks  of  labour  which  their  strength 
was  unable  to  perform.     Las  Casas  could  nei- 
ther prevent  nor  foresee  the  abuses  and  evils 
that  have  arisen  from  the  traffick  recommend- 
ed by  him,  and  is  not  therefore  justly  charge- 
able widi   tlie  rashness,    absurdity,    and   ini- 
quity, which  lune  since  been  imputed  to  his 
condtut. 


(^)  Pet.  Mait/r.  Dccad. 
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Of  the  Englisli,  the  first  who  is  known  to    chap. 
have   been  concerned  in  this  commerce,  was       "' 
the  celebrated  John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards 
received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  honour  of 
knighthood,    and   was  made  treasurer  of  the 
navy.     His  adventures  are  recorded  by  Hak- 
lujt,  a  cotemporary  hfjtorian.     Having.made 
several  voyages    to  the   Canary  islands,    and 
there   received    information    (says   Hakh.yt) 
^^  that  Negroes  were  very  good  merchandize 
in  Hispaniola,    and  that  store  of  Neo-roes 
''  might  easily  be  had  on  the  Coast  of  Gulnev 
-  he  resolved  to  make  trial  thereof,  and  com- 
^^municated  that  device,  with  his  worshipful 
^   friends  of  London,  Sir  Lionel  Ducket,  Sir 
^    Ihomas  Lodge,  Master  Gunson,  (his  father- 
^^  in-hw)  Sir  William  Winter,  Master  Brom- 
held,  and  others ;   all  which  persons   liked 
;^  so  well  of  his  intention,  that  they  became 
^^  liberal   contributors  and  adventurers  in  the 
'/  action ;  for  which  purpose  there  were  three 
"good  ships  immediately  provided,  the  Salo- 
;;  mon  of  120  tunne,  wherein  Master  Hawkins 

..  inn'  ^^''^'  ^'  ^^"^'^* '  ^^^  S^-^a»«w,  of 
^  100  tunnes,  and  the  Jonas,  a  bark  of  40  tun- 
''  nes  •  m  which  small  fleete.  Master  Hawkin, 

took  with  him  JOOmen." 

Hawkins   sailed  from  England   for  Sierra 
i^eone,  m  the  month  of  October  Ibii^.  .uA  i„ 
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a  short  time  after  his  arrival  on  the  coasts  got 
into  his  possession,  partly  (says  Hakluyt)  by 
the  sword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  the 
number  of  300  Negroes,  besides  other  mer- 
chandize, with  which  he  proceeded  directly  for 
Hispaniola,  and  touching  at  different  ports  in 
that  island,  disposed  of  the  whole  of  his  cargo 
in  exchange  for  hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  some 
pearls ;  and  arrived  in  England  in  September 
1563,  after  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  which 
brought  great  profit  to  the  adventurers. 

The  success  which  had  attended  this  first  ex- 
pedition, appears  to  have  attracted  the  notice, 
and  excited  the  avarice  of  the  British  govern- 
ment ;  for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of 
the  Queen's  ships,  the  Jesus  of  700  tons,  and 
■with  the  Solomon,  the  Tiger,  a  bark  of  50 
tons,  and  the  Swallow,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  sent 
a  second  time  on  the  same  trading  expedition ; 
but  with  what  part  of  the  profits  for  his  own 
share,  is  not  mentioned.  He  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth, the  18th  of  October  1564,  and  the  same 
day  joined  at  sea  th«  Minion,  another  of  the 
Queen's  ships,  commanded  by  captain  David 
Carlet,  and  which,  with  two  others,  the  John 
Baptist,  and  the  Merlin,  were  likewise  bound 
for  Guiney. 

Tu£  history  gi  this  voyage  is  related  at  large 
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ill  Hakluyfs  Collection,  by  a  person  who  cm-    o,,J 
barked  w.th  Hawkins  ;  from  whose  account  it  J^ 
appears,  that  the  fleet  were  dispersed  by  a  vio- 
ent^ale  of  wind,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  that 
the  Merhn  canght  fire  and  blew  up ;  that  the 
John  BapCst  put  back,  but  that  all  the  other 
vesse^    arrived  at  length  at  Cape  Verde,  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa.     "  The  people  of  Cape 
Verde,    says  the  writer,  "  are  called  Zeophares. 
^^  and  are  counted  the  goodliest  men  of  all 
^   others  saving  the  Congoes,  who  inhabit  this 
^^  side  the  Cape  de  Buena  Esperance.     These 
^^  Leophares  have   wars  against    the  Jaloffs,^ 
which  are  borderers  by  them,     These  men 

„  t".  "''.""''''  •=""  *•""•  ""y  oth"'  because  of       ' 
^^  their  daily  fraflieke  with  the  Frenchmen,  and 

are  ofa  nature  very  gentle  and  loving.   Here 
'  we  stayed  but  one  night,  and   part  of  the 
_  day,  for  the  7th  of  December  we  came  away  ; 
•  m  that  intending  to  have  taken  negroes  there 
"  perforce ;  the  Minion's  men  gave  them  to 
"  understand  of  our   coming,   and   our   prc- 
"  tence  ;  wherefore  they  did  avoyde  the  snares 
"  we  had  lay 'd  for  them." 

It  seems  probable  from  this  account,  that 
the  captain  of  the  Minion  having  an  inde- 
pendent command,  was  .jealous  of  Hawkins's 
authority,  or,  it  is  rather  ...  ^e  hoped,  was 
•hocked  at  the  excesses  to  v  ■.  ,  h  his  avarice 
"rged  hi.,,,  in  I,^.i„g  ,„„,,  j^  ^^.,^^  ^__j  ^^^^ 
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BOOK  off  the  unoffendina:  Natives.  After  this,  the 
Minion  no  longer  acted  in  concert,  nor  sailed 
in  company  with  Hawkins  and  his  squadron. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Hawkins  anchored 
at  a  small  island  called  Alcatrasa.  At  ihis 
place  we  are  informed  that  the  Jesus  and  Solo- 
mon riding  at  anchor,  the  two  barks  with  their 
boats  went  to  an  island  belonging  to  a  people 
called  the  Sapics,  to  see  if  they  could  take  any 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  English  landed,  to  the 
number  of  eighty,  with  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
but  the  Natives  flying  into  the  woods,  they  re- 
turned without  success.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, we  find  this  righteous  commander  at 
one  of  the  islands  which  are  called  Sambula. 
"In  this  island  (says  the  writer)  we  stayed 
''  certain  daycs,  going  every  day  on  shore 
to  take  the  inhabitants  with  burning  and 
spoiling  their  towns.  These  inhabitants  (who 
''^  were  called  Samboes)  hold  divers  of  the  Sa- 
'^pies  taken  in  war  as  their  slaves,  whom  they 
"  kept  to  till  the  ground,  cf  whom  we  took 
"  many  in  that  place,  but  of  the  Samboes  none 
''  at  all ;  for  thev  fled  into  the  maine."  The 
writer  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  these  people  ;  and  re- 
lates, among  other  particulars,  that  sla>  ery  is 
the  established  punishment  for  theft.  "  If  a 
'"  man  ( says  he )  steals  but  a  Portugal  cloth 
"  from  another,  he  is  sold  to  the  Portujjals  for 
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•'  a  slave."     He  relaf,.,  f„rtl,er,  that  tl.e  Sam-    cHaP. 
•     boe,,  ,„  a  time  of  scarcitv.  devoured  their  cap-       " 
tives,  for  want  of  better  food 

The  rest  of  Hawkins's  adventures  are  no- 
«hii.fl:  to  my  present  purpose:     What  has  been 
quoted,  ,s  suffieient  to  demonstrate  that  a  re- 
gular traffick  had  been  established,  so  early  a, 
toeyear  lo64,  both  bythc  Portuguese  and  thd 
I'l-cnch,  with  some  nations  of  Africa,  for  the 
purchase  of  slave,.-  that  this  intercourse  was 
tounded  on  mutual  contract,  and  tended  to  ci- 
vilise the  Natives  on  the  Coast ;  some  nations 
of  whom  were  possessed  of  Slave.,,  which  they 
kept  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  j  and  oc- 
casionally killed  for  food ;  a  horrid  practice, 
that,  I  believe,  no  longer  exists  in  this  par*  of 
Africa.      In  regard  to   Hawkins  himself,   he 
was,  I  admit,  a  murderer  and  a  robber      His 
avowed  purpose  in  sailing  to  Guinev,  was  to 
seize  by  stratagem  and  force,  and  carry  away 
the  unsuspecting  Natives,  in  the  view  of  sell- 
ing them  as  slaves  to  the  people  of  Hispaniola. 
In  tms   pursuit  his  object  was  present  profit, 
and  his  employment  and  pastime  devastation 
«nd  murder.   He  made  a  third  vovage  to  Africa 
•nIoCS,  for  the  same  purpose,  with  a  squadron 
of  SIX  ships,  which  the  reader  will  not  be  sorry 
to  find  terminated  most  miserably ;  and  put  a 
Stop^  for  some  v(>ars  *«  o"'-  .«*— -^  --•-.  ^  •     i 
^lUon,  of  the  Eng-lish  to  the  coast  of  Afdca. 
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The  first  notice  \\]  uli  1  find  in  hUh  ry  of  am 
actual  attempt  !n  the  British  nu< ion  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  trade  on  ilie  African  Coast,  is  in 
the  year  1618,  wlicn  King;  James  I.  p^ranted  ui 
exclusive  ch  arter  to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  s(nne 
other  merchants  of  London,  for  raising  a  joint 
stock  for  a  trade  to  Guiney  ;  sliips  Avcre  ac- 
cordingly fitted  out ;  but  the  profits  not  being 
found  to  answer  expectation,  the  proprietors 
soon  afterwards  withdrew  their  contributions  ; 
and  the  charter  was  sufl^cred  to  expire  (f). 

In  KJ.'n,  King  Charles  I.  erected  b  charter 
a  second  company  for  a  trade  to  Africa  ;  graift- 
ing  to  Sir  Richard  Young,  Sir  Kenehn  D  5^by, 
and  sundry  merchants,  to  enjoy  the  sole  uade 
to  the  Coast  of  Guiney,  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  together  with 
the  isles  adjacent,  for  31  years  to  come.  As 
the  English  had  by  this  time  began  the  settle- 
ment of  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  Nc- 
i»roes  were  in  such  demand  as  to  induce  the 
new  company,  at  a  great  expence,  to  erect 
forts  and  warehouses  on  the  Coast,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  commerce ;  but  so  many  pri- 
vate adventurers  and  interlopers  of  all  nations^ 

Cf)  Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  granted  a  patent  in 
the  30th  year  of  her  reign,  for  carrying  on  an  exckisive 
trade  from  the  river  Senegal  to  a  hundred  leagues  bey*  nd 
Sierra  Leone ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  any  voyage  was  ev^r 
made  in  consequence  of  it. 
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broke   in  upon  Ihem.  as  in  effect  to  force  the    chap. 
trade  open,  and  so  it  continued  i.ntil  after  the       "" 
restoration  of  CliarK,  II.     l^  / 

In  the  jear  1662,  a  third  exchisivc  African 
company  was  incor],  ,rated,  consistin^^  of  many 
persons  of  li:»h  rank  and  distinction;  at  Uie 
head  of  whom  was  tiie  kir     ,  brother,  the  dnkc 
of  York.     This  compan .-   inde    lok  to  supply 
out  West  Indian  Plantaiif>i<s  \v:  h  o'XOO  Ne- 
groes annually;  but  in  IOC,  the  king  intend- 
ing to  make  war  on  the  Dutch,    .ecretly  sent 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  u  the  Coast,  with  orders  to 
seize  the  Dntrh  forts   i..  ar  Cape  Verde  ;    in 
which  service  ilolmes  succeed  d,  and  built  at 
the  same  time  a  new  fort  at  tl  e  mouth  of  the 
River  Gambi.i    called  James  Fort,  which  we 
still  hold.     Thence  sailing  s  >uthward,  he  mas- 
tered all  the  Dutch  factories  on  the  Guinev 
Coast,    except    St.  George,    D'Elmina,     and. 
Aeheen  ;  all  of  wl  ich  were  however  ret jker  in 
1065,  by  DeRiivtcr,  the  Dutch  admiral ;  to- 
gether with  the  l^ort  of  Koromantvn,  belong- 
ing to  the  English  company,  which  (  ri  ^u^. 
take  not)  the  Dutch  hold  at  ^his  day,  by  the 
name  o£  Fort  Amsterdam. 

In  1672  (the  third  company  having  in  this 
year  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  crown) 
the  f(»urth  and  last  ext  xusive  company  was  es- 
tablished. It  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  the 
Ryal     African  Conjpany,  and  had,  among  its 
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subscribers,  tbe  King,  tbe  duke  of  York,  and 
many  other  persons  of  high  rank  and  quality ; 
and  the  whole  capital  of  111,000/.  was  raised 
in  nine  months.     Out  of  this  subscription,  the 
late  company  was  allowed  34,000/.   for  their 
three  forts  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Sierra  Leone^ 
and  James  Fort.     The  new  conipany  soon  im- 
proved their  trade,  and  increased  the  number 
of  their  forts ;  and,    as  all  former  companies 
were  obliged  to  send  to  Holland  to  make  up  an 
assortment  for  the  cargoes  of  their  sliips,  they 
now  introduced  into   England  ,the  making  of 
sundry  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures not  before  known ;    and  they  im- 
ported from  the  Coast  great  quantities  of  gold, 
put  of  which,  in    1()73,    50,000  guineas  (so 
named  from  the  country )  were  coined.    They 
also  imported  redwood  for  dyers,  ivory,  wax, 
.  and  some  other  valuable  commodities,  and  they 
exported  to  the  value  of  70,000/.  annually  in 
Engi.sh  goods. 

But  the  revolution  in  1688  changed  the 
scene  ;  for  by  the  1st  of  '^iV  illiam  and  Mary,  as 
the  Fctition  and  Dedal  alion  of  Jiight  is  com- 
monly C'dled,  the  African  and  all  other  exclu- 
5ive  companies  not  authorized  by  parliament, 
were  abolished :  the  African  tiade,  therefore, 
became  in  fact,  free  and  open  ;  aUhough  the 
company  still  persisted  in  seizing  the  ships  of 
separate  trailers ;  a  measure  which  occasioned 

much 
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much  clamour,  and  no  small  obstruction  to  the 
Negro  trade.  The  disputes  which  this  conduct 
gave  rise  to,  are  however  too  uninteresting  at 
present,  to  be  brought  again  to  remembrance. 

In  1089  was  established  the  first  Assientocom- 
pany  for  supplying  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
with  Negroes  from  Jamaica  ;  and  in  1698  the 
trade  to  Africa,  which,  by  the  Petition  of  Right 
was  virtually  laid  open,  was  expressly  made  so, 
under  certain  conditions  ;  for  by  statutes  9  and 
10th  of  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  2G.  it  was  enacted — 

"^  That  for  the  preservation  of  the  trade, 
and  for  the  advantage  of  England  and  its  Co- 
lonies, it  should  be  lawful  for  any  of  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England,  as 
well  as  for  the  company,  to  trade  from  Eng- 
land and  the  Plantations  in  America  to  Africa, 
between  Cape  Mount  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  upon  paying  for  the  aforesaid  uses  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  the  goods 
exported  from  England  or  the  Plantations,  to 
be  paid  to  the  collector  at  the  time  of  entry 
outwards,  for  the  use  of  the  company. 

The  same  liberty  was  given  to  trade  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  10  per  cent,  on  exportation,  there 
was  to  be  paid  a  further  sum  of  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  on  all  goods  and  merchandize,  red-* 
wood  oxc^rited-  whirh  was  to  r»av  onlv  ii  r>rr  ■ 
cent,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  imported  into 
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^0°^  England,  or  the  Plantations,  from  the  coast  be- 
tween Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount.  The 
duties  so  paid  were  to  be  applied  io  the  main- 
tenance of  the  forts  and  castles,  the  providing 
\ ammunition,  and  soldiers.  The  company  were 
yearly  to  render  an  account  of  the  receipt  of 
these  duties  and  their  application,  to  the  Cur- 
sitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 

Persons  paying  these  duties  were  to  have  the 
same  protection  and  defence  for  their  persons, 
ships,  and  goods,  from  the  forts  and  castles, 
and  the  same  freedom  and  security  for  their  ne- 
gociations  and  trade,  as  the  company.  Thev 
might  settle  factories  within  their  limits,  and 

were  to  be  free  from  all  molestations  from  the 
company. 

No  duty  imposed  by  this  act  was  to  extend 
to  Negroes  exported,  or  to  gold  and  silver,  nor 
was  the  act  to  be  so  construed  as  to  hinder  any 
one  from  trading  to  that  part  of  Africa,  com- 
monly called  South  Barbary,  extending  sou- 
therly as  far  as  Cape  Blanco," 

Against  the  regulations  of  this  law,  which 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  IS  years,  both  the 
company  and  many  of  the  private  traders  re- 
monstrated without  eflect ;  and  the  company's 
affairs,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  declined 
to  so  great  a  degree,  that  they  were  unable 
either  to  sunnort  their  factnrlps  wifli  «ow  ,«_ 
vcsimcnts,  or  to  pay  the  debts  which  they  had 
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already  incurred.     Parliament,  at  lcnc:tli,  ^vas    chap. 

II. 
induced  to  give  them  some  assistance  ;  and  in 

1739  voted  10,000/.  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
like  sum  annually  until  the  year  1744,  when, 
by  reason  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
the  grant  was  doubled.  In  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  years  10,OCO/.  was  again  voted  ; — 
but  nothing  was  granted  for  1747. 

In  the  year   1750  the  African  trade,  after 
having  passed,   as   wc  have  seen,  through  dif- 
ferent constitutions  and  conditions,  assumed  •« 
new  appearance ;  for  in  that  year  the  law  totk 
place  under  which  it  still  exists,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent regulated.     It  is  entitled,  ''  An  act  for  ex- 
tending and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa;" 
the  terms  and  conditions  whereof  I  need  not 
set  forth,  as  the  act  itself  is  so  easily  refcned 
to.     Of  the  several  countries,    however,  with 
which  the  trade  is  at  present  carried  on,  and  the 
state  of  it  for  some  years  past,  some  particu- 
lars may  be  necessary.     My  account  will  be 
brief;  there  being  many  descriptions  of  Giiiney 
extant ;  and  an  abrignient  and  summary  of  the 
best  histories  (collated  and  arranged  with  great 
judgment  and  accuracy)  are  given  to  (he  pub- 
lic in  Astley's  collection  of  vova-es;  wherein 
the  reader  will  tiud  nuich.curi Jus  and  useful 
information  ^a- ) 

I  HAT 

Cg)  In  the  year  1763  Senegal  and  its  dependencies  were 
v^^tedin  the  Ati-ican  Company,  but  in  i;jj  the  same  be- 
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That  part  then  of  the  African  coast  on  the 
Atlantick  Ocean,  with  which  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope have  an  intercourse,  extends  from  Cape 
Blanco,  in  21°  N.  latitude,  to  a  Portuguese 
settlement,  called  Loango   Sf,  PauVs,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Angola,  lat.  9°  S.  comprehending 
a  line  of  coast  of  upwards  of  1,.^00  English 
leagues,  and  consisting  of  various  countries, 
inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  savage  na- 
tions,   diHering   widely  from   each    other,    m 
governmeiit,   language,   manners,    and  super- 
stitions. 

The  first  of  these  countries,  in  which  the 
British  have  an  establishment,  is  the  province 
of  Senegambia ;  including  the  river  Senegal, 
which  opens  into  the  Western  ocean  in  nearly 
16  degrees,  and  the  river  Gambia  in  13"  \  N. 
latitude.      Both   these   rivers    are    navigable 
many  hundred   miles  up  the  country.     The 
Negroes  obtained  from  this  part  of  Africa  are 
known  to  the  West  Indian  planters  by  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Mandiiigoes. 

FroxM  Cape  Roxo  (or  Rouge)  to  Cape  Ap- 
pollonia,  the  European  settlements,  except  a 

came  vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  trade  was  laid  open. 
Thus  the  whole  African  trade  is  free  to  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects;  but  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  between 
Port  Sallee  and  Cape  Rouge  is  under  the  direction  of  go- 
vernment. From  Cape  Rouge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  English  forts  are  under  tiie  direction  of  a  committee  oF 
the  conipauy. 
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"""'  ^"Sl'sh  factory  i„  the  river  Siena  Leone     chap 
are  cluefly  tho^e  of  the  Portuguese.-Tl^  C   ^ 
groes  obtained  through  their  „aea„.,  as  well  a,   ' 

^om  the  English  factory,   are  likewise  called 
^^>, ngoes--:  believe  improperly;    a,  ™a„, 
d.ffe.e„t   languages  are  spoken  on  the  coast       ' 
b  tween  Senega!  and  AppoHoaia.     This  part 
ot^  Africa  is  commonly  called  the  Windward 

The  Gold  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Apnol- 
lonia  to  the  river  Vnlt«   ..„         i      !•         ' 
of  100  leaJes      The      ""."^^'"'"'"^"'S  ^  line 
^;,I.,I     T"  maritime  country  is  di- 

J.ded  into  a  number  of  petty  states  or  princi- 
pa..ties,  seemingly  independent  of,  and  often 
at  war  vvith,  each  other;  the  chief  of  which 
are  Axim,  A^te,  Adon,  Jabi,  Commani,  Fetu 
Sabou,   Faiityn  (a  rich  and  powerful  people)' 
Acron.  and  Agonna  ;  some  of  which  are  saij 
to  maintam  a  republican,  or  more  properly  an 
anstocratical,  form  of  government.    Of  the  i." 
land  country  we  know  but  little  more  than  that 
It  consists  of  three  extensive  kingdoms,  called 
Assiantee  (or   Shantee)    Akim,  tnd  I.uan. 

states  with  great  numi.ers  of  slaves,  which 
^-y  sell  to  the  Europeans.  I„  the  British 
West  Indies,  most  of  the  Negroes  purchased  on 
«  e  Gold  Coast,  are  known  by  the  ge.e.al  ap- 
pellation of  Korcuouces,  fr„„,  Koromauty', 
r-~  o.  tn.  .aiiic.1  or  our  iartorics  on  this  i)art 
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of  the  Airicaii  co.i^t,  as  hatli  been  alrcadv  oh- 
served,  liit  \vhich  is  now  become  an  insJ,'>iH- 
ficant  village^  or  factory,  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch.  It  is  situated  in  the  kingdom  of  F  in- 
tyn,  two  miles  from  the  fort  oi'  Anamaboe. — I 
believe  that  the  same,  or  different  dialects  of 
the  same  lang-nnge,  is  spoken  tiiroiighout  all 
tlie  €}oh\  Coast  countries. 

Fro:;;  'f.he  river  Volta  to  the  river  Lagos,  ex- 
fends  the  Wluddj  country,  (at  present  a  pro- 
vince to  ihc^  iiiig  of  Dahomey,  a  great  inland 
king'donj;  by  some  geographers  considered  as 
part  of  the  Gold  Coast;  by  others  denominated 
the   Slave  Coast  proper.     It  begins  with  the 
small  and  barren  state  of   Koto   or   Lani])i, 
next  to  which  is  the  kingdom  of  Adra,  Com- 
prehending the  subordinate  maritime  principa- 
lities of  Great  and  Little  Popo,  or  Papaw  ; 
from  whence  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  called 
generally,    by  the   British   traders,    Pcqyaws. 
The  Whidah  language,   except  as  to  the  inlia- 
bitaets  cf  Koto,  is  peculiar  and  appropriate. 
The    people  of  Koto  speak  a  dialect  of  the 
Gold  Coast,   and  there  is  a  tribe  of  Whidah 
Negroes  called  J^7fgohs,   who   have  a  dnj'cct 
which,    though   understood    by  the   Pa  .aws, 
differs  from  the  Whidah   language    iu  many 
particulars. 

W  EST  of  the  river  Lagos  begins  Hn'  ^reat 
kingdom  of  Benin,  the  coast  of  which  £iK-m  a 
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gulpli  or  bright,  ending  at  Cape  Lopez,  where-   chap 
in  are  situated  the  trading  places    (being  so 
many  villages  on  the  banks  of  several  rivers) 
of  Benin,  Bonny,  Old  and  New  Callabar,  Ca- 
meron, and  Gaboon. 

The  slaves  purchased  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  have  the  general  denomination  of  Ebocs ; 
probably  f,  om  Arebo,  the  name  of  a  village, 
formerly  a  co.isiderable  town,  on  the  river 
Benin.  Some  of  them  (a  tribe,  I  believe, 
from  the  interior  country)  are  likewise  called 
Moroes.  In  language  they  difler  both  from  the 
Gold  Coast  Negroes  and  [those  of  Whidah, 
and  in  some  respects  from  each  other;  for 
from  Whidah  to  Angola,  the  dialects  vary  at 
almost  every  trading  river. 

From  Cape  Lopez  io  the  river  Congo,  dis- 
tant 140  leagues,  I  believe  the  trad,  is  chiefly 
engrossed  by^the  Dutch  and  the  French.  To 
the  southward  of  this  river,  very  little  trade  h 
carried  on  by  any  Europeans  except  the  Por- 
tuguese, who,  as  hath  been  observed,  have  a 
large  city  at  Loango  St.  Paul's  on  the  Coast  of 
Angola,  strongly  fortified ;  from  which  place 
they  have  penetrated  quite  through  the  country 
to  their  settlements  at,  and  south  of,  Mozam- 
bique, upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where 
they  have  caravans  constantly  i>oinr  and  re- 
turning,  and  by  that  meiins  carry  on  an  exicii- 
«ive  and' advantageous  inland  couimercc. 
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The  whole  number  of  forts  and  factories  es* 
tablished  on  the  coast  by  the  different  powers 
of  Euro  pe^  is  I  believe  forty;  of  which  four- 
teen belong  to  the  English,  three  to  the  French, 
fifteen  to  the  Dutch,  four  to  the  Portuguese, 
and  four  to  the  Danes. 

The  commodities  exported  by  the  British 
traders  to  Africa,  consist  chiefly  of  woollens, 
linens,  Manchester  goods,  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  goods ;  East  Indian  silks  and  mixed 
goods  ;  English  printed  callicoes  and  cottons  ; 
ready-made  cloths,  musquets,  bayonets,  cut- 
lasses, gunpowder,  shot,  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  brass  and  copper,  lead,  pewter, 
wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  hats,  worsted 
caps,  earthenware,  British  spirits,  rum  and 
brandy,  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  provisions  of 
every  kind. — The  annual  value,  of  late  years, 
is  estimated  on  an  average  at  about  800,000/. 
sterling. 

In  some  parts  of  the  coast  there  is  a  duty 
paid  on  each  ship,  to  the  king  or  chief  man  of 
the  country ;  which  is  called  his  customs.  "  In 
other  parts  this  is  not  exacted  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  such  places  as  have  but  little  trade.  When 
permission  is  obtained  to  trade,  the  slaves  are 
sometimes  brought  by  the  Black  merchants  on 
board  the  ships,  and  there  sold  ;  and  sometimes 
they  arc  purchased  on  shore  at  the  merchants' 
houses,  and  brought  off  to  the  ships  by  the  cap- 
tains i 
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tains ;  after  which  the  Black  traders  come  on    chap. 
board  to  receive  pajmeut.  In  these  particulars, 
circumstances  and  situations  very  often  chano-e 
the  mode,  just  as  an  opposition  among  a  num- 
ber of  purchasers  makes  it  more  or  less  neces- 
sary.    Many  of  thft  factories  on  the  coast  are 
private   property  ;    of    course    they   procure 
slaves   for  the  ships   in    their   own    concern. 
Sometimes  they  barter  slaves  with  strangers, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  own  assortment  of 
goods,  or  to  procure  some  particular  commo- 
dities of  which  they  are  in  want.     Among  the 
forts,  the  officers  that  belong  to  them  carry  on 
trade  more  or  less  with  the  shipping  as  their 
circumstances  will   admit,    and  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  independent ;  but"  the 
Black  traders  are  supposed  to  sell  their  slaves 
about  forty  shillings  each  cheaper  than  the  fac- 
tories. 

In  those  parts  of  the  coast  to  which  ship- 
ping resort  all  the  year,  the  intercourse  be- 
tween  the   Black  traders  withinland  (for  an 
extent  as  yet  unexplored  by  any  White  per- 
son) and  those  on  the  coast,  is  constant  and  re- 
gular ;  but  we  have  no  sufficiently  precise  and 
particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
constant  supply  of  slaves  for  sale  is  kopt  up 
and   supported.      I   shall   hereafter  ^ive  the 
best  information  I  have  been  ahU  to  cAU-*- 
on  this  head.      I  regret  that  I  have  not  suf- 
ficient 
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ficienf  maierij '  '•■  ble  me  <o  furnish  an 
accurate  st.. .uio.i.  vt  the  number  of  Afri- 
cans that  have  been  transported  to  the  British 
colonies  since  their  first  settlement.  However^ 
that  (  uriosity  may  not  be  vbr!]  ■  disappoint- 
ed, I  have  collected  such  materials  as  I  think 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  judgment 
in  this  respect,  >vhich  probably  will  not  be 
very  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  the  various  publications  with  which  the 
press  abounded  during  the  time  that  the  dis- 
putes between  the  African  Company  and  the 
private  traders  were  an  object  of  national  con- 
cern, it  is  asserted  by  one  party,  and  not  de- 
nieti  by  the  other,  that  about  140,000  Negroes 
had   been   exported    by    the    compaTiy,    and 
J 60,000  more  by  private  adventurers,  between 
the  years    1680  and    1700       Total  300,0C0. 
From   1700  *     DertMnber     786,   Mie  number 
imported   into   Jamaica  was  610,000.      I  say 
this   on    sufficir-it   evidence,    having    in    my 
possession  lists    of  all  the  entries.      Of  the 
number  imported  during  the  same    interval 
into  the  southern  proviii    ^^     Vorth  Amt  tea, 
as  well  as  the  Windwud  Asiands,   J   ca  not 
speak  N^ith  precision;    but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Jamaica  import  may  fairly  be  reckon- 
ed one-third  of  the  whole.     On  these  ^rounds, 
the  total  import  into  all  the  British  colonies  of 
America   and  the  V>  est  indies,  from  1()80 


to 


n^6, 
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—  7,525 

—  23,301 
— ■     1,05a 


Total 


192 


Of  the  above  192  ship 

107  sailed  from  ',{>   -pod^  for 
58     —     from  J.ondon,  for 

^    k—     fnn  Lancaster,  for 
Vot.  TT,  ^ 


47  146 

-'egroet 

'^9,25p 
8,136 

50 
In 


66 


1/56,  may  be  put  at  2,130,000,  being,  on  an  chap 
averago  of  the  vvhole,  20,095  annually.  This  "* 
I  admit  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed :  Anderson  roundly  fixes  the  annual  import 
at  100,000 ;  but  vague  and  general  assertions 
prove  nothing.  The  re-export  may  be  stated 
at  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  ic.port. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  ih    British  slave  trade 
had  attained  to  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity  a 
thort  time  before  the  comraencement  of  the 
late  American  war.     The  following  has  been 
given  to  the  public  as  an  accurate  account  of 
the  ships  which  sailed  from   England  for  the 
Coast  in  ' .  II  and  of  the  number  of  slaves  for 
the  pnrchase  and  transportation  of  which  they 
were  suffi,  ^mtl    provided,  and  I  believe  its  au- 
thenticit)       mot  be  doubted  ;  viz. 

loSencgambia  -  40     for     3^310 

Windward  Coast     -  56     H  950 

Gold  Coast      -       -  29 

Bight  of  Benin      -  63 

Angola       -       -       -  4 
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^2v^    In  *^Je  year  1772  sailed  from  Great  Britain,  for 

flic  African  coast 
175  vessels,  having  goods  on  hoard 
vahiedat  -     ^.866,39^  11     3 


1773  - 

151  - 

-  Do. 

-  088,1 10  10 

11 

1774  - 

1()7  - 

-  Do. 

-  84(),525  12 

5 

1775  - 

152  - 

-  Do. 

-  786,1()8  2 

8 

1776  - 

101  - 

-  Do. 

-  470,770  1 

1 

1777  - 

58  - 

-  Do. 

-  239,218  3 

— 

1778  - 

41  - 

-  Do. 

-  l.H,986  1 

10 

1779  - 

28  - 

-  Do. 

-  159,217  19 

7 

This  defalcation  was  unqiiestionahly  owing 
to  the  late  war,  on  the  termination  of  which  the 
trade  immediately  hogan  to  revive,  as  appears 
by  the  following  account  of  the  Negroes  im- 
ported into  and  exported  from  the  British  West 
Indian  Islands,  from  1783  to  1787  (both  years 
inclusive)  ;  viz. 


Year. 

1783 
1784 
J  785 

17S6 

1/87 


No.  of 
Ships. 

38 

73 
67 
85 


Tons. 

-  5,455   - 

-  13,301   - 

-  10,730  - 

-  8,070  - 

-  12,183  - 


Nep;roes  im- 
ported. 

10,208 

28,550 

21,598 

19,160 

21,023 


Negroes  ex-  Negroei 
ported.        retained. 


8O9 
5,263 
5,018 
4,317 
5,366 


15,399. 
23,287 
15,580 
14,843 
15,057 


Of  the  whole  number  now  annually  exported 
from^Africa,  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Holland,  Denuiark,  and  ortugal,  and 
the  particular  countries  whence  supplied,  the 
following  account  was  transmitted  by  the  mer- 
chants 
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thants  of  Liverpool  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy    chap. 
Council,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  as  authentick       "' 
and  particular  a  [return  as  can  possibly  be  ob- 
tained :  viz. 


By  the  British 
French 
Dutch 
Danes 


Portuguese 


Uo.  of  Slaves 
exported. 

38,000 

20,000 

4,000 

2,000 

10,000 


Total      -       ^ 

74,000 

No. 

of  slaves. 

Of  which  Gambia  furnishes  about      - 

700 

Isles  Delos,  and  the  adjacent 

rivers          -           -           - 

1,500 

From  Sierra  Leone  to  Cape 

Mount       -           -           - 

2,000 

From  Cape  Mount  to  Cape 

Palnias       - 

3,000 

From  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape 

AppoUonia            -           u 

1,000 

Gold  Coast     ^         -           :. 

10,000 

Quitta  and  Popo 

1,000 

Whydah 

4,500 

Porto    Novo,    Eppee,    and 

Bidagry       -         - 

3,500 

Carried  forward 
f2 


-    27,200 
Lagos 


w 

%' 
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'I 
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No. 
of  Slaves. 

Brought  forward 

27,200 

Lagos  and  Benin 

3,500 

Bonny  and  New  Calabar     - 

14,500 

Old  Calabar  and  Cameroons 

7,000 

Gabon  and  Cape  Lopez 

500 

Loango^  Melimba^  and  Cape 

Renda         -         _         > 

13,50a 

Majunba,  Ambris,  and  Mis- 

soula      -         -         -      - 

1,000 

Loango,  St.  Paul's,  and  Ben- 

gucla          -         - 

7,000 

Total       - 

74,200 

Of  the  miserable  people  thus  condemned  to 
perpetual  exile  and  servitude,  though  born  in 
various  and  widely-separated  countries,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discriminate  the  peculiar  manners 
and  ^lative  propensities.  The  similar  and  uni- 
form system  of  life  to  which  they  are  all  redu- 
ced ;  the  few  opportunities  and  the  little  en- 
couragement that  are  given  them  for  mental 
improvement;  are  circumstances  that  neces- 
sarily induce  a  predominant  and  prevailing  cast 
of  character  and  disposition.  "  The  day/' 
says  Homer,  '^  which  makes  man  a  slave, 
takes  away  half  bis  worth/'  and,  in  fact,  he 

losef 
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loses  every  impulse  to  action,  except  that  of   chap. 
fear.      Nevertheless,  there  are  among  several       "' 
of  the  African  nations  some  striking  and  pre- 
dominant features,  which  cannot  easily  be  over- 
looked by  a  person  residing  in  any  one  of  the 
sugar  plantations.     These  peculiarities  I  shall 
endeavour  to  describe  with  candour  and  im- 
partiality ;  after  which,  I  shall  attempt  a  deli- 
neation of  their  general  character,  as  it  is  dis- 
played under  all  the  various  modifications  and 
circumstances  of  original  habits,  and  present 
Wtuation  and  condition. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Mandingocs,  or  Kative^  of  the  Windxvarcl  Coast. 
— yLihonietans. —  Their  wars,  inarmers,  and 
persons. — Koromantyn  J^'^egrocs,  or  Natives 
of  the  Gold  Coast. — Their  ferociousness  of 
disposition  displayed  by  an  account  of  the 
Negro  rebellion  in  Jamaica  in  1760. —  Their 
nation  manners,  xvars,  and  superstitions. — 
Natives  of  Whidah  or  Fida. —  llieir  good 
qualities. — Nagocs. — Negroes  from  Benin. 
—-Persons  and  tempers. — Canibals.'— Natives 
of  Kongo  and  Angola. -^Survey  of  the  cha- 
racter and  dispositions  of  Negroes  in  a  state 
of  slavery. 

^^S^  Most,  if  not  all,  the  nations  that  inhahit  that 
part  .t' Africa  wiiich  lies  to  the  northward  and 
eastwa'd  of  Siei'.a  Leone,  arc  Mahometans; 
and  folio  wins;  tiie  means  of  conversion  pre- 
scribed by  their  prophet  are,  as  mc  are  told,  per- 
petually at  war  with  siieh  of  the  surrounding 
nations  as  refuse  to  adopt  their  re!ig^iouslcnets. 
The  prisoners  take;i  in  these  relis^ious  wars  fur- 
|iish,  1  doubt  not,  great  part  of  ihe  slavey 
whic!;  are  exported  from  the  factories  on  the 
Windwara  Coast  ;  aiul  it  is  probable  that  death 
Viou\i\  l,c  tbe  fate  of  most  of  the  captives,  if 
purcha.sers  were  not  to  be  met  with. 
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But  the  Mandingoes  have  frequent  wars    chap. 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  sucli  nations      "'" 


as  thej  consider  enemies  of  their  faith  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  tliat  some  of  these  wars  arise  from 
motives  even  less  justifiable  than  religious  zeal. 
An  old  and  faithful  Mandingo  servant,  who 
stands  at  my  elbow  while  I  write  this/ relates, 
that  being  ^nt  by  his  father  to  visit  a  distant 
relation  in  a  country  wherein  the  Portuguese 
had  a  settlement,  a  fray  happened  in  the  village 
in  which  he  resided  ;  that  many  people  were 
killed,  and  others  taken  prisoners,  and  he  him- 
self was  seized  and  carried  off  in  the  skirmish  ; 
not,  as  lie  conceives,  by  a  foreign  enemy,  but 
by  some  of  the  natives  of  the  place  ;  and  being 
sent  down  a  river  in  a  canoe,  was  sold  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship  that  brought  him  to  Ja- 
maica.    Of  his  national  customs  :ind  manners 
he  remembers   but  little,  being,  at  Urn  time  of 
his  captivity,  but  a  youth.     He  relates,  that  the 
natives  practise  circunuision,  and  that  he  him- 
self has  undergone  that  operation  ;  and  he  has 
not  forgot  the  morning  and   evening   piayer 
which  his  father  ^lught  him  ;   in  proof  of  Ihis 
assertion,  he  chaunts,  in  an  audible  and  shrill 
tone,  a  sentence  that  I  conceue  to  be  |)art  of 
the  Alcoran,  La  ilia,  m  :iia  /  (a),  which  ho 
says  they  sing  aloud  at  the  lirst  appearance  of 
the  new  moon.     lie  relates,  moreover,  that  ju 


^^•y-%^ 


00  There  is  no  God,  hvx  God. 
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BOOK  his  own  country  Fiiday  was  constantly  made  a 
day  of  strict  fasting;.  It  was  almost  a  sin,  he 
observes,  on  that  day,  to  swallow  his  spittle,—- 
such  is  his  expression. 

Besides  this  man,  T  had  once  another  Man- 
ding-o  servant,  who  could  write,  with  great 
beauty  and  exactness,  the  Arabick  alphabet, 
and  some  passages  from  the  Alroran.  Whether 
his  learning  extended  any  fuither,  I  had  no  op« 
portutiity  of  being  informed,  as  he  died  soon 
after  he  came  into  my  possession. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  a  few  of  these 
people,  of  being  able  to  read  and  write,  is  a 
circumstance  on  which  the  Mandingo  Negroes 
in  the  W  est  Indies  pride  themselves  greatly 
among  the  rest  of  the  slaves  ;  over  whom  they 
consider  that  they  possess  a  marked  superi- 
ority ;  and  in  tn^th  they  display  such  a  gentle- 
ness of  dispositioii  and  demeanour,  as  would 
seem  the  result  of  early  education  and  disci- 
pline, were  if  iv*  that,  j^eneially  speaking,  they 
are  more  prone  to  theft  than  any  of  the  African 
tribes.  It  has  been  aupposeei  that  this  propen- 
sity,  among  other  vices,  is  natural  to  a  state  of 
slavery,  which  dcgiades  »nd  corrupts  the 
l|uman  mind  in  a  deplorable  mann»r  ;  but  why 
the  Mandingoes  should  have  become  more  vi- 
cious in  this  respect  than  the  rcM  of  the  Natives 
©f  Africa  in  the  same  condition  of  life,  is  a 
qiiciikm  J  cannot  ainswer. 
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In  their  complexions  and  persons,  the  Man-    chap. 
dingoes  are  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  such      "'* 
of  the  Africans  as  are  born  nearer  to  the  equa- 
tor ;  but  they  consist  nevertheless  of  very  dis- 
tinct tribes,  some  of  which  are  remarkably  tall 
and  black,  and  there  is  one  tribe  among  them 
(called  also  the*  Foolah)  that  seems  to  me  to 
constitute  the  link   between  the  Moors  and 
Negroes  properly  so  called.     They  are  of  a  less 
glossy  black  than  the  Gold  Coast   Negroes; 
and  their  hair,  though  bushy  and  crisped,  is 
not  woolly,  but  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch. 
Neither  have  the  Mandingoes,  in  common,  the 
thick  lips  and  flat  noses  of  the  more  southern 
Natives;  and  they  are,  in  a  great  degree,  exempt 
from  that  strong  and  fetid  odour,  which  exhales 
from  the  skin  of  most  of  the  latter;  but  in  ge- 
neral they  are  not  well  adapted  for  hard  labour  * 
Afteii  all,  they  difler  less  in  their  persons, 
than  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  from  the  Na- 

*  T'    re  is  a  remarkable  anomaly  of  nature  son^etimes 

seen  in  the  children  born  of  Negro  women  by  black  men. 

Their  filatures  are  those  oi  Uu  N.gro,  but  their  complexions 

are  white  :  not  the  white  of  the  European,  but  a  cadaverous 

paleness  without  any  n;  iviure  of  red,  and  their  hair  is  of  the 

same  colour,  though  crisped  and  woolly.     I  Ikivc  inspected 

several  ot  these  poor  creatures,  and  always  found  them  wexik- 

sighted,  and,  in  general,  defective  in  understanding.     These 

are  the  people  called  by  the  Spaniards  Jlbhws;  but  that  a 

nation  of  them  exists  in  any  part  of  th.e  world,  as  asserted  by 

Voltaire,  I  do  not  belie\e. 
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BOOK    fives  of  the  Gold  Coast ;  who  may  be  said*  to 
IV.  .  .  .    . 

constitute  the  genuine  and  original  unmixed 

Negro,  both  in  person  and  character. 

The  circumstances  which  distinguish  the 
Koromantynt  or  Gold  Coast,  Negroes,  from  all 
others,  are  firmness  both  of  body  and  mind ;  a 
ferociousness  of  disposition ;  but  withal,  acti- 
\itj,  courage,  and  a  stubbornness,  or  what  aa 
ancient  Roman  would  have  deemed  an  eleva- 
tion, of  soul,  which  prompts  them  to  enter- 
prizes  of  difficulty  and  danger;  and  enables 
them  to  meet  death,  in  its  most  horrible  shape, 
with  fortitude  or  indilTerence.  Thev  some-r 
times  take  to  labour  with  great  promptitude 
and  alacrity,  and  have  consiitutions  well 
adapted  for  it ;  for  many  of  them  have  un-r 
doubtedly  been  slaves  in  Africa  : — I  have  in-? 
terrogated  great  numbers  on  this  subject,  and 
although  some  of  them  asserted  Ihcy  were  born 
free,  who,  as  it  was  afterwards  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  their  own  relations,  were  actually 
sold  as  slaves  by  their  masters,  others  frankly 
confessed  to  me  that  they  had  no  chaiin  to  free- 
dom in  their  own  country,  and  were  sold  either 
to  pay  the  debts,  or  to  expiate  the  crimes,  of 
their  owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gold 
Coast  being  inhabited  by  various  different 
tribes  which  are  engaged  in  perpetual  warfare 
and  hostility  with  each  other,  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  many  of  the  captives  taken  in 
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battle,  and  sold  in  the  European  settlements,    chap. 
were  of  free  condition  in  (heir  native  country,       "^' 
and  perhaps  the  owners  of  slaves  themselves. 
It  is  not  woiidcrfiil  that  such  men  should  en- 
dea  our,   even  by  means  Ihe  most  desperate,  to 
reg-ain  <he  freedom  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived  ;   nor  do  I  conceive  that  any  further 
circumstances  are  necessary  to  prompt  them  to 
action,  than  that  of  being;  sold  into  captivity  in 
a  distant  country.     I  mean  only  to  state  facis 
as  I  find  them.     Such   I  well  know  was  the 
Crispin  of  the  Neg-ro  rebellion  which  happened 
in  Jamaica  in   .760.     It  arose  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  Kororau'iiyn  Negro  of  the  name  of 
Tacky,   who   had  been   a  chief  in  Guiney; 
and  it  broke  out  on  the  Frontier  planvation  in 
St.  Mary's  parisli,   belonginj^  ^v  ihe  late  Bal- 
lard   Btekford,    and   the   adjoin jjg-  estate   of 
Trinity,  the  property  of  my  deceased  relation 
and  benefactor  Zachary  Bayly,  to  whose  wis- 
dom, activity,  and  courage  on  this  occasion,  it 
was  owing  that  the  revolt  was  not  as  general 
and  destructive  as  that^  which    now  rages  ^n 
St.   Domingo  (17!H).     On  those  plantauons 
were   upwards    of  one    hundred   Gold   Coast 
Negroes  newly  imported,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that    an     indi\iuuai    amongst   them    had    re- 
ceived th  «  least  shadow  of  ill  treatm;Mit  from 
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BOOK    the  government  of  an  overseer  of  singular  ten- 

dcrness  and  humanity.     His  name  was  Abia- 

ham  Fletehcr ;  and  let  it  be  remembered,  in 
.      .  ■> 

justice  even  to  the  rebels,  and  as  a  lesson  io 

other  ovejseers,  that  his  life  was  spared  from 
respect  to  his  virtues.  The  insurgents  had 
heard  of  hfs  character  from  the  other  Negroes, 
and  suffered  htm  to  pass  through  them  unmo- 
lested— this  fact  appeared  in  evidence  (bj. 
Having  collected  themselves  into  a  body  about 

(h)  Mr,  EayJy  had.  himself  left  the  Trinity  estate  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  aflcr  having  personally  inspected  into  tho 
•ituation  of  his  newly  purchased  Afri'^ins,  and  delivered 
them  with  his  own  hands  their  clothing  and  knives,  little  ap- 
prehending the  bloody  business  in  M'hich  these  knives  were 
ioon  afterwards  employed.     He  slept  at  Ballaid's  Valley,  a 
plantation  of  Mr.  Cruikshank,  a  few  miles  distant :  and  was 
awoke  by  his  sen-ant  at  day-break,  with  the  information  that 
Ills  Trinity  Negroes  had  revolted.     The  intelligence  was 
brought  by  some  of  his  own  people,  who  had  fled  in  search 
of  their  Master,  and  reported  tliat  the  insurgents  were  close 
at  their  heels.    No  time  therefore  being  to  be  lost,  Mr.  Bayly 
recommended  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men who  were  with  him,  to  proceed  forthwith,  with  such 
arms  as  they  could  collect,  to  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  having  a  defeasible  house,  was  fixjd  on  as  a  proper 
place  of  rendezvous  j  promising  to  join  them  in  a  few  hours. 
He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  proceeded  Iiimself  in  search 
of  the  rebels,  conceiving  (as  he  knew  they  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  ill  treatment)  that  his  presence  and  persuasions 
would  reduce  them  to  olL-dience.     As  he  descxnded  the  hill 
on  V.  h!(-!i  Mr.  Cruikdiank's  hou.se  was  situated,  he  heard  t!ve 
Koromaiityn  iifli  of  war,  and  saw  the  whole  body  of  rebel 
Negroes  in  full  march  for  tlie  habitaiion  of  the  Overseer ; 
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one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  to    chap. 
4he  fort  at  Port  Maria,  killed  the  senlincl,  and       "'' 

a  smaller  house  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  other. 
He  approached  them  notwithstanding,  and  wavin-  his  hat, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing,  but  was  answered  by  a  dis' 
charge  of  rausquetry,  by  which  his  servant's  horse  was  .<jlaot 
binder  him,  and  both  himself  and  the  sen-ant  very  narrowly 
escaped  with  life.     The  Savages  then  proceeded  to  the  mas- 
sacre  of  the  White  people  in  the  Overseer's  hoase ;  and  Mr. 
Bayly  rode  round  to  all  the  different  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  giving  them  notice  of  their  danger,  and  sent'ing 
all  the  Whites  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.     By  this  measuro 
he  had  collected  before  noon  about  130  Whites  and  trusty 
Blacks,   tolerably  armed  ;  whom  he  then  led  in  pursuit  of 
the  rebels.     They  were  found  at  Haywood-IIall,  roasting 
an  ox  by  tl,e  flames  of  the  buildings,  which  they  had  set  on 
fire.    The  Whites  attacked  them  with  great  fury,  kHled 
eight  or  nine  on  the  spot,  took  several  of  them  prisoner.,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  tlie  woods,  where  they  acted  afterwards 
wholly  on  the  defensive,  and  were  soon  exterminated.    Thus 
a  timely  check  was  giAx^n  to  a  conspiracy,  which  was  found 
to  have   been  general   among   die    Koromanhjn   Necrpocs 
throughout  the  Island,  and  the  country  was  probably  s^ved 
from  utter  destmction  by  the  prudence  and  promptitude  of 
an  md.vidual.~.-I  have  related  tliese  circumstances  concern- 
mg  my  deceased  relation's  conduct  on  this  occasion  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  it  presents  an  example  to  be  imitated 
m  similar  emergencies  J  and  secondly,  because  I  have  tlms 
an  opportunity  given  me  of  paying  a  just  tiibute  to  the 
memory  of  one,  whom  I  loved  and  honoured  when  living 
and  lamented  when  dead,  with  more  than  filial  aflectioJ 
and  p.ety;  for  he  possessed  the  clearest  head,  the  most  en- 
larged and  comprehensive  mind,  the  sweetest  tenw-  -...  i 
the  kindest  and  most  benevolent  disposition,  of -any 'man 
th^t  It  has  be.ni  my  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  my  diversitied 
journey  through  life !  See  vgj.  i.  p,  30s. 
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BOO*  provided  tlipmselvcs  with  as  p^rcat  a  quan^  iy  qi^ 
arms  and  ammunition  an  tlicy  could  conveni- 
ently dispose  of.  Being  by  this  time  joined 
by  a  number  of  their  countrymen  from  the 
iieighbourinc;  plantations,  they  marched  up 
the  high  road  tliat  led  to  the  interior  parts  o^ 
the  country,  carrying;  death  and  desolation  as 
they  went.  At  Ballard's  Valley  they  sur- 
rounded the  overseer's  house  about  four  in  the 
morning,  in  \viiich  finding  all  the  White  ser- 
vants in  bed,  they  butchered  every  one  of  them 
iQ  the  most  savage  manner,  and  literally  drank 
their  blood  mixed  with  rum.  At  Eyher,  and 
otherestf'i  : ,  they  exhibited  the  same  tragedy; 
and  the  i  lire  to  the  buildings  and  canes. 
In  one  Mioiiing  they  murdered  between  thirty 
and  forty  Whites  and  Mulattocs,  not  sparing 
even  infants  at  the  breast,  before  their  progress 
was  stopped.  Tacky,  the  Chief,  was  killed  in 
the  woods  by  one  of  the  parties  that  went  in 
pursuit  of  them  ;  but  some  others  of  the  ring- 
leaders being  taken,  and  a  general  inclination 
to  revolt  appearing  among  all  the  Koromantyn 
Negroes  in  the  island,  it  was  tliought  necessary 
to  make  a  few  terrible  examples  of  some  of  the 
mgst  guilty.  Of  three  who  were  clearly  proved 
to  iiave  been  concerned  in  the  murder.s  com* 
mitttxi  i't  ii?llard's  Valley,  one  was  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  v- 1  the  other  two  to  be  hung  up 
ulivc  in  irons,  and  left  to  perish  in  that  dread- 
ful 
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tulituation.     The  Mretch  that  wa«  burnt  was    chaK 
made  to  sit  '  ti  thr  o^round,  and  liis  body  being       '"• 
chained  to  an  iron  stake,  the  fire  was  applied  to 
Ins  feet.     He  uttered  not  a  groan    .tnd  -,w  his 
legs  reduced  to  ashes  with  the  utmost  '  s 

and  composure;  after  which,  om  (  ^^^s 

hy  some  means  getting  loose,  he  ,        ..(-d   a 
brand  from  Ihe   fire  that  was  consi,        o-  him 
and  flun^  it   in   the  face   of  the  executione/ 
The  two  th"t  were  hung  up  alive  were  induloed 
at  their  o         .quest,  with  a  heartj  meal  Im- 
mediate! v  before  they  were  suspended  on  the 
gibbet,  which  was  erected  in  <he  parade  of  the 
town  of  Kingston.     From  that  timo,  until  they 
expired,  they  never  uttered  the  least  complaint 
except  only  of  cold  in  tlie  night,   but  diverted 
themselves  all  day  long  in  discourse  with  theft- 
countrymen,  who  were  permitted,  verv  impro- 
perly, to  surround  the  gibbet.     On  the  seventh 
day  a  notion  prevailed  among  the  spectators, 
that  one  of  them  wished  to  con  .nunicate  an  im- 
portant secret  to  his  master,  my  near  relation  • 
who  being  in  St.  M.ry's  parish,  the  command- 
Hig  officer  sent  for  me.  I  endeavoured,  by  mean. 
of  an  interpreter,  to  let  him  know  tliat  I  was 
pi;esent ;  but  I  could  not  understand  what  he 
said  in  return.  I  remember  that  both  he  and  hi. 
fellow-sufferer  laughed  immoderately  at  some- 
thin,  that  occurred,-!  know  not  what.     The 


next  morning  one  of  th.m  silently  expired 
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The  courage  or  unconcern  which  the  people 
of  this  country  manifest  at  the  approach  of 
deaths  arises,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure^ 
from  their  national  manners,  wars,  and  super- 
stitions, which  are  all,  in  the  highest  degree, 
savage  and  sanguinary.    A  power  over  the  lives 
of  his  slaves  is  possessed,  and  exercised  too,  on 
very   frivolous   occasions,   without  compunc- 
tion or  scruple,  by  every  master  of  slaves  on 
the  Gold  Coast.     Fathers  have  the  like  power 
over  their  children.     In  their  wars  they  are 
bloody  and  cruel  beyond  any  nation  that  ever 
existed ;  for  all  such  of  their  captives  as  they  re- 
serve not  for  slaves,  they  murder  with  circum- 
stances of  outrageous  barbarity ;  cutting  them 
across  the  face,  and  tearing  away  the  under  javKi^ 
^hich  they  preserve  as  a  trophy,  leaving  the 
miserable  victims  to  perish  in  that  condition. 
I  have  collected  this  account  from  themselves. 
They  tell  me  likewise,  that  whenever  a  consider- 
able man  expires,  several  of  his  wives,  and  it 
great  number  of  his  slaves,  are  sacrificed  at  his 
funeral.    This  is  done,  say  they,  that  he  maybfs 
properly  attended  in  the  next  world.  This  cir* 
cumstance  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  every 
Gold  Coast  Negro  that  I  have  interrogated  on 
the  subject,  and  I  have  enquired  of  many  (cj. 

(c)  The  following  particulars  I  collected  from  some  of  my 
own  Koromantyn  Negroes,  whose  veracity  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt: — Clara, a  mostfaithful  well-disposed  woman,  whowaa 
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In  a  country  where  executions  are  so  frequent,    chap. 
and  human  blood  is  spilt  with  so  little  remorse,      "'* 


death  must  necessarily  have  lost  many  of  its 

brought  frdm  the  Gold  Cofast  to  Jamaica  the  lattei"  end  of 
17S4,  relates.  "  that  jhe  was  born  in  a  village  near  Anama- 
boo  J  that  her  father  and  mother,  and  their  children  (nine  in 
number)  were  slaves  to  a  gieat  man,  named  Anarma,  on 
whose  de;.th  she  herself,  and  two  of  her  brothers  (who  like- 
wise belong  to  me)  with  several  others  of  his  slaves,  were 
•old  to  pay  his  debts.  Tliat  tuienty  others  were  killed  at  hisfu- 
neral.     I  asked  her  which  country  she  liked  best,  Jamaica  or 
Guiney  ?  She  replied,  that  Jamaica  was  the  better  country, 
*'for  that  people  were  not  killed  there,  as  in  Guiney,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  their  masters:'   She  informed  me  also,  in  ans%ver  to 
some  other  enquiries,  of  a  remarkable  fact  (i.  e.),  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  Gold  Coast  give  their  children  the  yaws  (a  fright- 
ful disorder)  by  inoculation ;  and  she  described  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation  to  be  making  an  incision  in  th<» 
thigh,  and  putting  in  some  of  the  infectious  matter.     I  asked  ^ 
lier  what  benefit  they  expected  from  this  practice  ?  She  an- 
swered, that  by  this  means  their  infants  had  the  disorder 
slightly,  and  recovered  speedily,  whereas  by  catching  it  at  a 
Jater  time  of  life,  the  disease,  she  said,  '  ^ot  into  thl  bone,' 
that  was  her  expression. 

Cudjoe,  aged  (as  I  suppose)  about  fifty,  relates  that  he  was 
born  in  the  kingdom  of  Asiantee,  the  king  or  chieftain  of 
which  country  was  named  Poco.     Cudjoe's  elder  brother 
having  been  caught  in  adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  man  named 
Quashee,  was  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  man  he  had  in- 
jured; which  not  being  able  to  do,  he  delivered  over  him 
(Cudjoe)  who  was  at  that  time,  by  his  own  account,  a  boy 
about  sixteen,  as  a  compensation  3  and  Quashee  immediately 
carried  him  off,  and  soon  afterwards  sold  him  to  a  Black 
■lave-merchant,  who,  having  purchased  many  others,  carried 
them  all  to  the  sea-coast  (they  were  two  months  on  their 
^'"^'  "•  .  e  journey). 
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terrors ;  and  the  natives  iii  general,  conscious 
they  have  no  security  even  for  the  day  that  is 
passing  over  them,  seem  prepared  for,  and  re- 
signed to,  the  fate  that  prohubly  awaits  them. 
This  contempt  of  death,  or  inditference  about 
life,  they  bring  with  them  to  the  West  Indies ; 
but  if  fortunately  they  fall  into  good  hands  at 
first,  and  become  well  settlcd,^  they  acquire  by 
degrees  other  sentiments  and  notions.  Nature 
resumes  her  lawful  influence  over  them.  With 
the  consciousness  of  security,  the  love  of  exist- 
ence also,  amidst  all  the  evils  that  attend  it  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  gains  admission  into  their 

journey) ,  and  sold  them  to  a  Captain  Rceder,  who  brought 
tliem  to  Jamaica.  I  asked  him,  what  right  his  brother  had 
to  sell  him?  '  Because,'  said  he,  '  my  father  was  dead;'  and 
by  his  account  fatliers  have  ^n  uncjuestionable  right  to  sell 
their  children,  and  probably,  on  the  demise  of  the  father,  the 
same  power  is  assumed  by  the  eldest  son  over  the  younger 
branches.  He  relates  further,  that  the  king  has  tlie  power 
of  life  and  death,  and  tliat  executions  are  very  frequent. 
That  when  the  king  or  any  considerable  man  dies,  a  great 
number  of  his  slaves  are  sacriiiced  at  his  tomb.  He  pretends 
not  to  ascertain  any  particular  number,  but  remembers  per- 
fectly well  the  death  of  the  old  king  whom  Poca  succeeded, 
and  is  positively  certain  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  people 
were  slaughtered  on  that  occasion.  To  convince  me  that  he 
understood  what  he  said  when  he  mentioned  that  number,  he 
counted  the  lingers  of  both  his  hands  ten  times.  He  saitli 
further,  that  wars  are  very  frequent  j  that  all  able  men  are 
comijelled  to  bear  arms ;  and  that  when  they  take  prisoners, 
the  old  and  infirm  are  killed,  r.nd  the  young  and  able  pre- 
served to  be  sold  for  slaves. 
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bosoms.  They  feel  it,  and,  such  is  the  force  of  chap. 
habitual  barbarity,  seem  ashamed  of  their  own  "^' 
weakness.  A  gentleman  of  Jamaica  visiting  a 
valuable  Koromantyn-Negro  that  was  sick,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  thoughtful  and  deject- 
ed, endeavoured  by  soothing  and  encouraging 
language  to  raise  his  drooping  spirits.  Massa, 
said  the  Negro  ( in  a  tone  of  self-reproach  and 
conscious  degeneracy)  since  me  come  to  White 
man's  country  me  luh  (love)  life  too  much  ! 

Even  the  children  brought  from  the  Gold 
Coast  manifest  ar  e/ident  superiority,  both  in 
hardiness  of  frame,  and  vigour  of  mind,  over 
all  the  young  people  of  the  same  age  that  are 
imposed  from  other  parts  of  Africa.    The  like 
firmness  and  intrepidity  which  aic  distinguish- 
able in  adults  of  this  nation,  are  visible  in  their 
boys  at  an  age  \v  .ich  might  be  thought  too 
tender  to  receive  any  lasting  impression,  either 
from  precept  or  example. — I  have  been  myself 
an  eye-witness  to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  in 
the  circumstance  I  am  about  to  relate.     A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  had  pur- 
chased at  the  same  time  ten  Koromantyn  boys, 
and  the  like  number  of  Eboes  (the  eldest  of  the 
whole  apparently  not  more  than  thirteen  years 
of  age)  caused  them  all  to  be  collected  and 
brought  before  him  in  my  presence,  to  be  mark- 
ed on  the  breast.     This  operation  is  perform- 
ed by  heating  a  small  silver  brand,  composed 
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winC:,  and  applying  it  to  the  skin,  which  is  pre- 

\iously  anointed  with  sweet  oil.  The  appli- 
cation is  instantaneous,  and  the  pain  momen- 
tary. Nevertheless  it  may  he  easily  supposed 
that  the  apparatus  must  have  a  frightful  ap- 
pearance to  a  child.  Accordingly,  when  the 
first  boy,  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the  Eboes> 
and  the  stoutest  of  the  whole,  w  as  led  forward 
to  receive  the  mark,  he  screamed  dreadfully, 
while  his  companions  of  the  same  nation  ma- 
nifested strong  emotions  of  sympathetic  terror. 
The  gentleman  stopt  his  hand  ;  but  the  Koro- 
mantyn  boys,  laughing  aloud,  and  immediately 
coming  forward  of  their  own  accord,  oflered 
their  bosoms  undauntedly  to  the  brand,  and  re- 
ceiving its  impression  without  flinching  in  the 
leastj  snapt  their  fingers  in  exultation  over  the 
poor  Eboes. 

One  cannot  surely  but  lament,  that  a  people 
thus  naturally  emulous  and  intrepid,  should  be , 
sunk  into  so  deplorable  a  state  of  barbarity  and 
superstition ;  and  that  their  spirits  should  ever 
be  broken  down  by  the  yoke  of  slavery  !  What- 
ever may  be  alleged  concerning  their  feroci- 
ousness and  implacability  in  their  present  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  I  am  persuaded  that 
they  possess  qualities  which  are  capable  of, 
and  well  deserve,  cultivation  and  improvcuicut* 
—But  it  is  time  to  conclude  my  observations 
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on  this  nation,  which  I  shall  do,  with  some  ac-  chap. 
count  of  their  religion  ;  for  which  my  readers 
are  indebted  to  the  researches  of  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  Jamaica,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  their  language  and  manners.  Its  authen- 
ticity has  b'^en  frequently  confirmed  to  me,  on 
nij  ownenquirieg  among  the  Koromautj.i  Ne- 
groes themselves. 

They  believe  that  Accompong,  the  God  of 
the  heavens,  is  the  creator  of  all  things;  a 
Deity  of  infinite  goodness;  to  whom  however 
they  never  offer  sacrifices,  thinking  it  sufficient 
^0  adore  him  with  praises  and  thanksgiving. 
,  AssARci  is  i{\e  god  of  the  earth ;  to  him 
they  ofier  the  first  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  pour 
out  libations  of  the  liquors  thoy  drink  to  his 
honour, 

Ipboji  is  the  god  of  the  sea  :  if  the  arrival 
of  ships  which  trade  upon  their  coast  is  delayed, 
they  sacrifice  a  hog  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
Ipboa. 

Obboney  is  a  malicious  deity,  who  pervades 
heaven,  earthy  and  sea ;  he  is  the  author  of  all 
evil,  and  when  his  displeasure  is  signified  by 
the  infliction  of  pestilential  disorders,  or  other* 
wise,  nothing  will  divert  his  anger  but  human 
fiacritices ;  which  are  selected  from  captives 
taken  in  war,  or,  if  there  be  none  present,  theji 
from  their  slaves. 

Besides  the  above  deities,  every  family  has 
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BOOK  a  peculiar  tutelar  saint,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  human  being  like  one  of 
themselves,  and  the  first  founder  of  their  fa- 
mily ;  upon  the  anniversary  of  whose  burial, 
the  whole  number  of  his  descendants  assemble 
round  his  grave,  and  the  oldest  man,  after  of- 
fering up  praises  to  Accompong,  Assarci,  Ipboa, 
and  their  tutelar  deity,  sacrifices  a  cock  or  goat, 
by  cutting  its  throat,  and  shedding  the  blood 
upon  the  grave.  Every  head  of  a  household 
of  the  family,  next  sacrifices  a  cock,  or  other 
animal,  in  like  manner,  and  as  soon  as  all  those 
who  are  able  to  bring  sacrifices  have  made  their 
oblations,  the  animals  which  have  been  killed, 
are  dressed,  and  a  great  festival  follows. 

Among  their  other  superstitions  also,  must 
not  be  omitted  theii'  mode  of  administering  an 
oath  of  secrecy  or  purgation. — Human  blood, 
and  earth  taken  from  the  grave  of  some  near 
relation,  are  mixed  with  water,  and  given  to 
the  party  to  be  sworn,  who  is  compelled  to 
drink  the  mixture,  with  an  imprecation,  that 
it  may  cause  the  belly  to  burst,  and  the  bones 
to  rot,  if  the  truth  be  not  spoken.  This  test 
is  frequently  administered  to  their  wives,  on 
the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  and  the  resemblance 
which  it  bears  to  the  trial  of  jealousy  by  the 
hitter  water  described  in  the  book  of  Numbers 
(chap,  v^)  is  a  curious  and  striking  circum- 
stance. 
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I  NOW  proceed  to  the  people  of  Whidah,  or  chap. 
Fida.  The  Negroes  of  tliis  country  are  called 
j^enerally  in  the  West  Indies  Papaws,  and  are 
unquestionably  the  most  docile  and  best-dis- 
posed slaves  that  are  imported  from  any  part  of 
Africa.  Without  the  fierce  and  savage  man- 
ners of  the  Koromantyn  Negroes^  they  are  als  i 
happily  exempt  from  the  timid  and  desponding 
temper  of  the  Ebocs,  who  will  presently  be 
mentioned.  The  cheerful  acquiescence  with 
which  these  people  apply  to  the  labours  of  the 
field,  and  their  constitutional  aptitude  for  such 
employment,  arise,  without  doubt,  from  the 
great  attention  ])aid  to  agriculture  in  their  na- 
tive country.  Bosman  speaks  with  rapture  of 
the  improved  state  of  the  soil,  the  number  of 
villages,  and  the  industry,  richer,  and  obliging 
manners  of  the  natives.  He  ob  ves,  bow- 
ever,  that  they  are  much  greater  tijieves  than 
those  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  very  unlike  them 
in  another  respect,  namely,  in  the  dread  of 
pain,  and  the  apprehension  of  death.  ''  They 
are,"  says  he,  ''  so  very  apprehensive  of  death, 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  hear  it  mentioned, 
for  fear  thfit  alone  should  hasten  their  end  ; 
and  no  man  dares  to  speak  of  death  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  king,  or  any  great  man,  under  the 
penalty  of  suffering  it  himself,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  uresiimution."  TT<»  mhifpc  fm-ib'^"*  i'>'it 
they  are  addicted  to  gaming  b<'yondany  people 
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of  Afi'ica.  All  these  propensities,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  are  observahle  in  the  charac' 
ter  of  the  Papaws  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.  That  punishment  which  excites 
the  Koromantyn  to  rebel,  and  drives  the  £bo 
Negro  to  suicide^  is  received  by  the  Papaws  as 
the  chastisement  of  legal  authority,  to  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  submit  patiently,  The  case 
seems  to  be,  that  the  generality  of  these  people 
are  in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  in  Africa^ 
and,  having  been  habituated  to  a  life  of  la« 
hour,  they  submit  to  a  change  of  situation  with 
little  reluctance. 

Many  of  the  Whidah  Negroes  are  found  to 
be  circumcised.  Whether  it  be  a  religious  ce- 
remony common  to  all  the  tribes  that  go  under 
the  appellation  of  Papaws,  I  know  not.  It  is 
practised  universally  by  the  Nagoes;  a  people 
that  speak  the  Wbidali  language;  but  I  bave 
met  with  Negroes  from  this  part  pf  <he  coast 
that  disavow  the  practice, 

We  are  now  come  to  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
comprehending  an  extent  of  coast  of  near  300 
English  leagues,  of  which  the  interior  coun» 
tries  are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  the  people 
of  Europe  AH  the  Negroes  imported  from 
these  vast  and  unexplored  regions,  except  a 
tribe  which  are  distinguished  by  the  nan»c  of 
Mocoes,  are  called  in  the  West  Indies  Ehocs  ; 
^nd  in  general  they  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
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and  most  wretched  of  all  the  nations  of  Africa. 
In  complexion  they  are  much  yellower  than 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Whidah  Negroes;  but  it 
is  a  sickly  hue,  and  their  eyes  appear  as  if  suf- 
fused with  bile,  even  when  they  are  in  perfect 
health.     I  cannot  help  observing  too,  that  <hc 
conformation  of  the  face,  in  a  great  mujority 
of  them,  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  ba- 
boon.    I  believe  indeed  there  is,  in  most  of 
the  nations  of  Africa,  a  greater  elongation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  than  among  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  this  distinction  I  think  is  more  vi- 
sible among  the  Eboes  than  in  any  other  Afri- 
cans.    I  mean  not  however  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion of  natural  inferiority  in  these  people 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  from  a  circum-- 
stance  which  perhaps  is  purely  accidental,  and 
no  more  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  degra- 
dation, than  the  red  hair  and  high  cheek  bones 
of  the  nart  js  of  the  North  of  Europe, 

The  great  objection  to  the  Eboes  as  slaves,  is 
their  constitutional  timidity,  and  despondency 
of  mind;  which  are  so  great  as  to  occasion 
them  very  frequently  to  seek,  in  a  voluntary 
death,  a  refuge  from  their  own  melancholy  re^ 
flections.  They  require  therefore  the  gentlest 
and  mildest  treatment  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
situation  ;  but  if  their  confidence  be  once  ob- 
tained, they  manifest  as  great  fidelity,  affection, 
»nd  gratitude^  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
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B<)OK  from  men  in  a  state  of  slavery.  Tue  femalei 
of  this  nation  are  better  labourers  than  t'  i  men, 
probaMy  from  having  been  more  hardly  treated 
in  Africa. 

The  depression  of  spirits  which  these  people 
seem  to  be  under,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the 
West  Indies,  gives  them  an  air  of  softness  and 
submission,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  frank  and  fearless  tern  per  of  the  Koromantyn 
Negroes.     Nevertheless,  the  Eboes  are  in  fact 
more  truly  savage  than  any  nation  of  the  Gold 
Coast ;  inasmuch  as  many  tribes  among  them, 
especially  the  Moco  tribe,  have  been,  without 
doubt,  accustomed  to  the  shocking  practice  of 
feeding  on  human  flesh.     This  circumstance  I 
have  had  attested  beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
.  pute,  by  an  intelligent  trust-worthy  domestic  of 
the  Ebo   nation,   who  acknowledged  to  me, 
though   with   evident  shame  and  reluctance, 
(having  lived  many  years  among  the  Whites) 
that  he  had  himself,  in  his  youth,  frequently 
regaled  on  this  horrid  banquet :  and  his  account 
received  a  shocking  confirmation  from  a  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  in  the  year  1770  in 
Antigua,  where  two  Negroes  of  the  same  coun- 
try were  tried  for  killing  and  devouring  one  of 
their  fellow-slaves  in  that  island.     They  were 
purchased,  a  short  time  before,  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Christian,  out  of  a  ship  from 
Old  Calabar,  and  I  am  told  were  convicted  on 
the  clearest  evidence. 
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Of  thf^  relictions  opinions  and  modes  of  wor-  chap. 
lliip  of  the  Eboes,  we  know  but  little  ;  except 
that,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Whidah,  they  pay 
adoration  to  certain'  reptihs,  of  which  the 
guana  (a  species  of  lizard)  is  ii\  the  highest  es- 
timation CdJ.  They  universally  practise  cir- 
cumcision, "  which,  with  some  other  of  their 
tuperstitious  (says  Purchas),  may  seem  Maho- 
metan, but  are  more  likely  to  be  ancient  Ethnic 
rites  ;  for  many  countries  of  Africa  admit  cir- 
cumcision, and  yet  know  not,  or  acknowledge 
not,  Mahometanism ;  but  are  either  Christians, 

Cd)  I  have  been  assured  by  an  intelligent  person  who  had 
visited  many  parts  of  Africa,  that  the  Eboes  frequently  offer 
up  human  sacrifices  in  their  worship  of  this  animal.  Perhaps 
the  certainty  of  this  may  be  qu.'stioned  ;  but  the  following 
anecdote  is  undoubtedly  true.     In  the  year  1  ;87,  two  of  the 
seamen  of  a  Liverpool  ship  trading  at  Bonny,  b'^ng  ashore 
watering,  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a  guana,  as  they  were 
rojling  a  cask  to  the  beach.     An  outcry  was  immediately 
raised  among  tiie  natives,   and  die  boat's  crew  were  sur- 
rounded and  seized,  and  all  trade  interdicted,  until  public 
justice  should  be  satisfied  and  appeased.     The  offenders,  be- 
ing carried  before  the  king,  or  chief  man  of  the  place,  were 
adjudged  to  die.    However,  the  severity  of  justice  being  soft- 
ened by  a  bribe  from  the  captain,  the  sentence  was  at  length 
changed  to  the  following,  that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  7OO 
bars  (about  75i.)  and  remain  in  the  country  as  slaves  to  the 
king,  until  the  money  should  be  raised.    The  captain  not 
being  willing  to  advance  so  large  a  sura  for  the  redemption 
of  these  poor  wretches,  sailed  without  them,  and  what  be- 
came of  them  afterwards  I  have  not  heard. 
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as  the  Cophti,  Abissinians,  or  Gentiles.  The;f 
(the  people  of  Benin)  cut  or  rase  the  skin  with 
three  lines  drawn  to  the  navel^  esteeming  it  ne- 
cessary to  salvation." 

Next  in  order  to  the  Whidah  Negroes,  are 
those  from  Congo  and  Angola ;  whom  I  con- 
sider to  have  been  originally  the  same  people. 
I  can  say  but  little  of  them  that  is  appropriate 
and  particular ;  except  that  they  are  in  general 
a  slender  sightly  race,  of  a  deep  and  glossy 
black  (a  tribe  of  the  Congoes  excepted,  who 
very  nearly  resemble  the  Eboes),  and  I  believe 
of  a   disposition   naturally  mild  and   docile. 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  fitter  for  domestic 
service  than  for  field-labour.     They  are  said 
however  to  become  expert  mechanicks;  and, 
what  is  much  to  their  honour,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  strictly  honest  than  many 
other  of  the  African  tribes. 

Havikg  thus  recited  such  observations  as 
have  occurred  to  me  on  contemplating  the 
various  African  nations  in  the  West  Indies  se- 
parately and  distinct  from  each  other,  I  shall 
now  attempt  an  estimate  of  their  general  cha- 
racter and  dispositions,  influenced,  as  undoubt- 
edly they  arc  in  a  great  degree,  by  tbeii  situa- 
tion and  condition  in  a  state  of  slavery ;  cir- 
cumstances that  soon  efl'ace  the  native  original 
impression  which  distinguishes  one  nation  from 
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another  in  Negroes  newlj  imported,  and  create    chap. 
a  similitude  of  manners,  and  a  uniformity  of      "^' 
character  throughout  the  whole  body. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  firmness  and  courage  of  the  natives  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  it  is  certain  that  the  Negroes  in 
general  in  our  islands  (such  of  them  at  least  as 
have  been  any  length  of  time  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude) are  of     distrustful  and  cowardly  dis- 
position.   So  degrading  is  the  nature  of  slavery, 
that  fortitude  of  mind  is  lost  as  free  agency  is 
restrained.     To  the  same  cause  probably  muet 
be  imputed  *heir  propensity  to  conceal,  or  vio- 
late the  truth  ;  which  is  so  general,  that  I  think 
the  vice  of  falsehood  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  in  their  character.     If  a  Negro 
is  asked  even  an   indifterent  question  by  his 
master,  he  seldom  gives  an  immediate  reply  ; 
but,  affecting  not  to  understand  what  is  said, 
compels  a  repetition  of  the  question,  that  he 
may  have  time  to  consider,  not  what  is  the  true 
answer,  but  what  is  the  most  politick  one  for 
him  to  give.     The    proneness   observable  in 
many  of  them  to  the  vice  of  theft  has  already 
been  noticed ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  evil  com- 
munication makes  it  almost  general. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  I  confess,  to  discrimi- 
nate those  circumstances  which  are  the  result 
of  proximate  causes,  from  tliose  w  hich  are  tlie 
effects  of  national  customs  and  eaily  habits  in 
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saTagelife  ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  cowardice  and 
dissimulation  have  been  the  properties  of  sla- 
very in  all  ages,'  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  to 
the  end  of  tlie  world.     It  is  a  situation  that  ne- 
cessarily suppresses  many  of  the  best  affections 
of  the  human  heart. — If  it  calls  forth  any  latent 
virtues,  they  are  those  of  sympathy  and  com- 
passion towards  persons  in  the  same  condition 
of  life ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Ne- 
groes in  general  are  strongly  attached  to  their 
countrymen,  but,   above  all,  to  such  of  their 
companions  as  came   in  the  same  ship  with 
them  from  Africa.     This  is  a  striking  circum- 
stance :  the  term  sJiipinate  is  understood  among 
them  as  signifying  a  relationship  of  the  most 
endearing  nature;    perhaps   as   recalling  the 
time  when  the  sufferers  were  cut  off  together 
from  their  common  country  and  kindred,  and 
awakening  reciprocal  sympathy,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  mutual  affliction. 

But  their  benevolence,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, extends  no  Hjrther.  The  softer  vir- 
tues are  seldom  found  in  the  bosom  of  the  en- 
slaved African.  Give  him  sufficient  authority, 
und  he  becomes  the  most  remorseless  of  tyrants. 
Of  all  the  degrees  of  wretchedness  endured  by 
the  sons  of  men,  the  greatest,  assuredly,  is  the 
misery  which  is  felt  by  those  who  are  unhappily 
doomed  to  be  the  Slaves  of  Slaves  ;  a  nn>si  un- 
natural relation,  which  sometimes  takes  place 
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their  conduct  towards  the  inferior  animal 
creation.    Their  treatment  of  cattle  under  their 
direction  is  brutal  beyond  belief.     Even  the 
useful  and  social  qualities  of  the  dog  secure  to 
him  no  kind  usage  from  an  African  master. 
Although  there  is  scarce  a  Negro  that  is^  not  at- 
tended by  one,  they  seem  to  maintain  these 
poor  animals  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having 
an  object  whereon  to  exercise  their  caprice  and 
cruelty.     And,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, aufl  not  the  less  true  for  being  some- 
what ludicrous,  that  the  animal  ;te  jif,  when  the 
^property  of  a  Negro,  betrays  at  first  sight  that 
tuch  is  his. condition;  for,   losing  his  playful 
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in  the  sugar  plantotions ;  as  for  instance,  when  chap. 
it  is  found  necf?ssary  to  instruct  young  Ne-  "'' 
groes  in  certain  trades  or  handicraft  employ- 
ments. In  those  cases  it  is  usual  to  place  them 
in  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  to  such  of  the  old 
Negroes  as  are  competent  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion ;  but  the  harshness  with  which  these  people 
enforce  their  authority,  is  extreme ,-  and  it 
serves  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  indignation 
which  a  good  mind  necessarily  feels  at  the 
abuses  of  power  by  the  Whites,  to  observe  that 
the  Negroes  themselves,  when  invested  with 
command,  give  full  play  to  their  revengeful 
passions ;  and  exercise  all  the  wantonness  of 
cruelty  without  restraint  or  remorse. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  concern- 
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BOOK  pr(jpenf,;ties,  lie  seems  to  fcoj  ihe  inferiority  of 
his  station,  and  actually  croi^  lies  before  such 
of  his  own  species  as  are  used  to  better  com- 
pany. With  the  manners,  he  acquires  also  the 
cowardly^  thievish,  and  sullen  disposition  of  his 
African  tyrant. 

But,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  related 
of  the  selfish  and  unrelenting  temper  of  the  en- 
slaved Africans,  they  are  said  to  be  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  passion  of  lovc^     It  has  even 
been  supposed  that  they  are  more  subject  to, 
and  sensible  of,  its  impressiouj  than  the  natives 
of  colder  climates.     ''  The  Nigro   (sajs  Dr. 
Robertson)  glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  de- 
sire natural  to  his  climate."     ''  Ihe  tender  pas-  , 
sion  (says  another  writer)  is  the  most  ardent 
one  in  the  breast  of  the  enslaved  African. — It 
is  the  only  source  of  his  joys,  and  his  only  so- 
lace in  affliction."     Monsieur  de  Chanvalon 
(thchistciian  of  Martinico)  expatiates  on  the 
same  idea  with  great  eloquence.— ''  Love  (says 
he)  the  child  of  nature,  to  whom  she  entrusts 
her  own  preservation ;  whose  progress  no  dif- 
ficulties can  retard,  and  who  triumphs  even  in 
chains;  that  principle  of  life,  as  necessary  to 
the  harmony  of  the  universe,  as  the  air  which 
we  breathe,   inspires  and   invigorates  all   the 
thoughts   ai  4    purposes   of  the   Negro,    and 
lightens  the  yoke  of  his  slavery.     No  perils  can 
abate,  nor  impending  punishments  restrain,  the 
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ardour  of  his  passion.—He  leaves  his  master's    chap. 
habitation,  and  traversing  the  wilderness  by  J!^ 
night  disregarding  its  noxioiis  inhabitants,^ 
seeks  a  refuge  from  his  sorows,  in  the  bosom  of 
his  faithful  and  affectionate  mistress." 
'   All  this  however  is  the  language  of  poetry 
and  the  Visions  of  romance.    The  poor  Negro 
has  no  leisure  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  indulge  a 
passiori,  which,  however  descended,  is  nourish- 
ed by  idleness.    If  by  love,  is  meant  that  tender 
attachment  to  one  individual  object,  which, 
in  civilised  life,  is  desire  heightened  by  senti- 
ment, and  refined  by  delicacy,  I  doubt  if  it 
ever  found  a  place  in  an  African  bosom.— The  ' 
Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,    both  men  and 
worhen,  would  consider  it  as  t  le  greatest  exer- 
tion of  tyranny,  and  the  most  cruel  of  all  hard- 
ships, to   be  compelled  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  single  connection  with  the  other  sex  ;  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  any  attempt  to   restrain 
their  present  licentious  and  dissolute  manners, 
by  introducing  the  marriage  ceremony  among 
them,  as  is  strenuously  recommended  bv  many 
persons   in   Great  Britain,    would  be  utterly 
impracticable  to  any  good  purpose.     Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  the  Negroes  are  not 
altogether  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a  state  of 
slavery,  as  is  commonly  represented,  when  it 
is  known  that  they  boldly  claim,  and  exercise  a 
YOL.   II.  H  right 
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fiooK   right  of  disposing  of  themselves  in  this  respect, 
^^v^/  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure^  with- 
out any  controul  from  their  masters. 

That  passion  therefore  to  which  (dignified 
by  the  name  of  Love )  is  ascribed  Hie  power  of 
softening  all  the  miseries  of  slavery,  is  mere 
animal  desire,  implanted  by  the  great  Author 
of  aU  things  for  the  preservation  of  the  species. 
This  the  Negroes,  without  doubt,  possess  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation, 
and  they  indulge  it,  as  inclination  prompts,  in 
an  almost  promiscuous  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex ;  or  at  least  in  temporary  connec- 
tions, which  they  form  without  ceremony,  and 
dissolve  without  reluctance.  When  age  indeed 
begins  to  mitigate  the  ardour,  and  lessen  the  fick* 
leness  of  youth,  many  of  them  form  attachments^ 
which  strengthened  by  habit,  and  endeared  by 
the  consciousness  of  mutual  imbecility,  produce 
an  union  for  life.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  behold 
a  venerable  couple  of  this  stamp,  who,  totter- 
ing under  the  load  of  years,  contribute  to  each 
other's  comfort,  with  a  cheerful  assiduity  which 
is  at  onc^  amiable  and  affecting. 

The  situation  of  the  aged  among  the  Negroes 
is  indeed  commonly  such  as  to  make  them  some 
amends  for  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  their 
youth.  The  labour  required  of  the  men  isr 
seldom  any  thing  more  than  to  guard  the  pro- 
1  "vision 
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irision  grounds ;    and  the  women  are  chiefly    €Hap. 
employed  in  attending  the  children,  in  nursing  J!^ 
the  sick,  or  in  other  easy  avocations ;  but  their 
happiness  chiefly  arises  from  the  high  venera- 
tion in  which  old  age  is  held  by  the  Negroes 
in  general,  and  this  I  consider  as  one  of  the 
few  pleasing  traits  in  their  character.     In  ad- 
dressing such  of  their  fellow-servants  as  are 
any  ways  advanced  in  years,  they  prefix  to 
their  names  the  appellation  of  Parent,  as  Ta 
Quaco,  and  Ma  Quasheba,   Ta  and  Ma  signi- 
iying  Father  and  Mother,  by  which  designation 
they  mean  to  convey  not  only  the  idea  of  filial 
reverence,  but  also  that  of  esteem  and  fondness. 
Neither  is  the  regard  thus  displayed  towards 
the  aged,  confined  to  outward  ceremonies  and 
terms  of  respect  alone.     It  is  founded  on  an 
active  principle  of  native  benevolence,  furnish- 
irig  one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  their  general 
unrelenting  and  selfish  character.     The  whole 
body  of  Negroes  on  a  plantation  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness,  if, 
at  any  time,  they  suffer  their  aged  companions 
to  want  the  common  necessaBies  of  life,  or  even 
many  of  its  comforts,  as  far  as  they  can  pro- 
cure them.     They  seem  to  me  to  be  actuated 
on  these  occasions  by  a  kind  of  involuntary  im- 
pulse, operating  as  a  primitive  law  of  nature, 
which  scorns  to  wait  the  cold  dictates  of  rea- 
son ;  among  them,  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
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BOOK    rnon  duty,  which  courts  no  observation,  and 
looks  for  no  applause  (ej. 

Among  other  propensities  and  qualities  of 
the  Negroes  must  not  be  omitted  their  loqua- 
ciousness.    Thej  are  as  fond  of  exhibiting  set 
speeches,  as  orators  by  profession ;  but  it  re- 
quires a  considerable  share  of  patience  to  hear 
them  throughout ;  for  they  commonly  make  a 
long  preface  before  they  come  to  the  point  ; 
beginning  with  a  tedious  enumeration  of  their 
past  services  and  hardships.     They  dwell  with 
peculiar  energy  (if  the  fact  admits  it)  on  the 
number   of  children  they   have  presented   to 
Massa  (Master J,  after  which  they  recapitulate 
some  of  the  instances  of  particular  kindness 
shewn  them  by  their  owner  or  employer,  ad- 
ducing these  also  as  proofs  of  their  own  merit; 
it  being  evident,  they  think,  that  no  such  kind- 

Ce)  The  greatest  affront  (says  Mr.  Long)  that  can  be  of- 
fered  to  at  Negro,  is  to  curse  his  father  and  mother,  or  any 
of  his  progenitors.     It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to 
add,  that  many  of  the  Negroes  attain  to  great  longevity.— 
In  February  1  yQ2,  a  Black  woman  of  the  name  of  Flora  Gale, 
died  at  the  very  extraordinary  age  of  120,  at  Savanna-la- 
Mar  in  Jamaica.    She  remembered  perfectly  well  the  great 
earthquake  in  1692,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Port  Royal. 
She  left  a  numerous  progeny  of  children,  grand  and  great- 
grand-children,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  she  always  refused 
to  be  baptised,  assigning  for  reason  her  desire  to  have  a 
grand  Negro  dance  at  her  funeral,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Africa  j  a  ceremony  never  allowed  in  Jamaica  at  the  bu- 
rial of  such  as  have  beeu  christened. 
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ncss  can  be  gratuitous.    This  is  their  „,„al  ex-    chap 
ordmm,  as  well  when  they  bring  complaints  JV 

agamst  others,  as  when  they  are  called  up„„   

to  defend  themselves ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  in- 
terrupt either  plaintiff  or  defendant.      Yet  I 
have  sometimes    heard    them    convey    much 
strong  meaning  in  a  narrow  compass  :  I  have 
bee^n  surprised  by  such  figurative  expressions, 
and  (notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of  al- 
s^ract  terms)  such  pointed  sentences,  as  would 
have  reflected  no  disgrace  on  poets  and  philo- 
sophers.    One  instance  recurs  to  my  memorr, 
of  so  sigmficant  a  turn  of  expression  in  a  com- 
mon  labouring  Negro,  who  could  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  improvement  from  the  con- 
versation of  White  people,  as  is  alone,  I  think, 
suttcient  to  demonstrate  that    Negroes  have 
mmds  very  capable  of  observation.  It  was  a  ser- 
vant who  had  brought  me  a  letter,  and,  while 
1  was  preparing  an  answer,  had,  through  wear- 
ness   and  fatigue,  fallen  asleep  on  the  floor; 
as  soon  as  the  papers  were  ready,  I  directed 
hun  to   be  awakened ;  but  this  was  no   easy 
matter.     When  the  Negro  who  attempted  to 
awake  him  exclaimed  in  the  usual  jargon.   You 
no  hear  Massa  pall  you  ?  that  is.  Don't  vou 
hear  Master  call  you  >   Sleep,  replied  the  p'oor 
tellow,  looking  up,  and  returning  composedly 
to  his  slumbers.  Sleep  hub  no  Massa.     (Sleep 
b^  no  Master. )  " 
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Of  those  imitative  arts  in  which  perfection 
can  be  attained  only  in  an  improved  state  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Negroe? 
have  but  little  knowledge.     An  opinion  pre- 
vails in  Europe  that  they  possess  organs  pecu- 
liarly adj^pted  to  the  science  of  musick ;  but 
this  I  believe  is  an  ill-founded  idea.     In  vocal 
harmony  they  display  neither  variety  nor  com-, 
pass.     Nature  seems  in  this  respect  to  have 
dealt  more  pcnuriously  by  them  than  towards 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.     As  practical  mu- 
sicians, some  of  them,  by  great  labour  and  career 
ful  instruction,  become  sufficiently  expert  to 
bear  an  under-part  in  a  pubjick  concert ;  but 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  of 
^  Negro  who  could  truly  be  called  a  fine  per- 
former on  any  capital  instrument.     In  general 
they  prefer  a  loud  and  long-continued  noise  to 
the  finest  harmony,  and  frequently   consume 
the  whole  night  in  beating  on  a  board  with  a 
stick.     This  is  in  fact  one  of  their  chief  musical 
instruments ;  besides  which,  they  have  iheBavja 
or  Merri-wang,  the  Dundo,  and  the  Goombay  ;. 
all  of  African  origin.    The  first  is  an  imperfect 
kind  of  violincello  ;  except  that  it  is  played  or 
by  the  finger  like  the  guitar ;  producing  a  dis- 
mal monotony  of  four  notes.     The  Dundo  is 
precisely  a  tabor  •  and  the  Goombay  is  a  rus  - 
tick  drum ;  being  formed   of  the  trunk  of  a 
hollow  tree,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
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«lie«p's  skin.     From  such  instruments  nothing    chap. 
like  a  regular  tune  can  be  expected,  nor  is  it      "'' 
attempted. 

Their  songs  are  commonlj  impromptu,  amj 
there  are  among  them  individuals  who  resem- 
ble the  improvisatori,  or  extempore  bards,  of 
Italy  ;  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  their  poetry. 
Their  tunes  in  general  are  characteristick  of 
their  national  manners  ;  those  of  the  Eboes  be- 
ing soft  and  languishing  ;  of  the  Koromanlyns 
heroick  and  martial.     At  the  same  time,  there 
is  observable,  in  nnost  of  them,  a  predominant 
melancholy,  which,  to  a  man  of  feeling,  is  some- 
times very  affecting. 

At  their  merry  meetings,  ana  midnight  fes. 
tivals,  they  are  not  without  ballads  of  another 
kind,  adapted  to  such  occasions ;  and  here  they 
g:ive  full  scope  to  a  talent  for  ridicule  and  de. 
rision,  which  is  exercised  not  only  against  each 
other,  but  also,  not  untrequently,   at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  owner  or  employer ;  but  most 
part  of  their  songs  at  these  places  are  fraught  , 
with  obscene  ribaldry,  and  accompanied  m  iih 
dances  in  the  highest  degree  liccntipus   and 
wanton. 

At  other  times,  more  especially  at  the  ]>urial 
of  such  among  them  as  were  respecl^^d  m  liC, 
pr  venerable  through  age,  they  e  t/ul)it  a  sort 
QfPijrrhick  or  warlike  dance,  in  wliich  iiicir 
bodies  are  strongly  agitated  by  runuiiv-,  I,  ar... 
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ing,  and  jumping,  with  many  violent  and  fran-: 
tick  gestures  and  contortions.  Their  iuneral 
songs  too  are  all  of  the  heroick  or  martial  cast  ; 
aflbrdif  t  some  c»!our  to  the  prevalent  notion, 
that  the  Negroes  consider  death  not  only  as  a 
welcome  and  happy  release  from  the  calamities 
of  their  condition,  but  also  as  a  passport  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity  ;  a  deliverance  which, 
while  it  frees  them  from  bondage,  restores 
them  to  the  society  of  their  de^irest,  long-lost, 
and  lamented  relatives  in  Africa.  But  I  .am 
sifraid  that  this,  like  other  European  notions 
concerning  the  Negroes,  isthcdi;eam  of  poetry; 
the  sympathetick  effusion  of  a  fanciful  or  too 
predulous  an  imagination  ffj.     The  Negroes^ 

Cf)  Perhaps  it  was  some  such  imagination  that  gave  rise 
to  ihe  following  little  poem — the  production  of  early  youlh, 
and  now  published  for  the  first  tijne. 

ODE  ON  SEEING  A  NEGRO  FUNERAL. 

it., 

Mahali  dies !  O'er  yonder  plain 
His  bier  is  borne  :  the  sable  train 

By  youthful  virginn  ^ad  • 
Daughtersof  injur'd  a    . '.   i^ 
Why  raise  ye  thus  i'.;'  heroic  v  lay. 

Why  triumph  o'er  the  dead  ? 

No  tear  bedews  their  fixed  eye  : 
Tis  now  the  Hero  lives,  they  cry  > — 

Reif  as'd  from  slav'ry's  chain  : 
Beyond  the  billowy  surge  he  flics. 
And  joyful  views  his  native  skies^ 

And  long-lost  bowers,  again. 

On 
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ill  general,  are  so  far  from  courting  death,    chap. 
that,  am*  ng  such  of  them  as  have  resided  any  N^^yi^^ 
length  of  time  in  the  West  Indies,  suicide  ia 

On  Koromantyn's  palmy  soilj 
Heroick  deeds  and  martial  toil 

Shall  fill  each  glorious  day  ; 
|jOve,  fond  and  faithful,  crown  thy  nighti, 
^nd  bliss  unbought,  unmixed  delights. 

Past  cruel  wrongs  repay. 

^or  lordly  pride's  gtern  avarice  there. 
Alone  shall  nature's  bounties  share  ; 

To  all  her  children  "free.— 
For  thee  the  dulcet  Reed  shall  spring. 
His  balm^r  bowl  the  Coco  bring, 

Th'  Anana  bloom  for  thee. 

The  thunder,  hark !  'Tis  Africk's  God, 
''  He  wakes,  he  lifts  th'  avenging  rod. 

And  speeds  th'  impatient  hours  j 
From  Niger's  golden  stream  he  calls  j 
Fair  freedom  comes, — oppression  falls : 

And  vengeance  yet  is  ours ! 

Now,  Christian,  now,  in  wild  dismay. 
Of  Africk's  proud  revenge  the  prey, 

Go  roam  th'  aflfrighted  wood  ;— 
Transform'd  to  tigers,  fierce  and  fell. 
Thy  race  shall  prowl  with  savage  yell. 

And  glut  their  rage  for  blood ! 

But  soft, — beneath  yon  tam'rind  shade. 
Now  let  the  Hero's  limbs  be  laid ; 

Sweet  slumbers  bless  the  brave : 
There  shall  the  breezes  shed  perfume. 
Nor  livid  lightnings  blast  the  bloom 

That  decks  Mahali's  grave. 
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BOOK    much  less  frequent  tlian  among  the  freer-born, 
\0^y^  l^appy,  and  civilised  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain.     With  them,  equally  wit],  the  Whites, 
nature  shrinks  back  at  approaching   dissolu. 
tion ;  and  when,  at  any  time,  sudden  or  un- 
timely death  overtakes  any  of  their  companions, 
instead  of  rejoicing  at  such  an  event,  they  ne^ 
ver  fail  to  impute  it  to  the  malicious  contri- 
vances  and  diabolical  arts  of  some  practitioners 
jp  Obeah,  a  term  of  African  origin,  signifying 
sorcery  or  witchcraft,  the  prevalence  of  which, 
among  many  of  their  countrymen,  all  the  Ne- 
groes most  firmly  and  implicitly  believe.     We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that    their    funeral 
songs  and  ceremonies  are  commonly  nothing 
more  than  the  dissonance  of  savage  barbarity 
and  riot ;  as  remote  from  the  fond  superstition 
to  which  they  are  ascribed,  as  from  the  sobei' 
dictates  of  a  rational  sorrow. 

Having  mentioned  the  practice  of  0!)eoh, 
the  influence  of  which  has  so  powerful  an  effect 
on  the  Negroes,  as  to  bias,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  their  general  conduct,  dispositions,  and 
manners,  I  shall  conclude  the  present  chapter 
by  presenting  to  my  readers  the  following  very 
curious  account  of  this  extraordinary  suporstir 
tion,  and  its  effects ;  it  was  transmitted  by  the 
Agent  of  Jamaica  to  the  Lords  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  and  by  them  subjoined 
I"  ,ii,  xv|/w,r  on  MIC  siiiveiradej  i^^id^  if  I  mis-^ 
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take  not,  the  poblick  are  chiefly  indebted  for    chap, 
it  to  the  diligent  researches,  and  accurate  pen, 
of  Mr.  Long. 

^'  The  term  Obeah,  OUah,  or  OUa  (for  it  li 
variously  written)  we  conceive  to  betheadjec. 
Use,  and  Ohe  or  OU  the  noun  substantive ;  and 
that  by  the  words  Obia-men  or  women,  are 
meant  those  who  practise  Obi.     The  origin  of 
the  term  we  should  consider  as  of  no  import- 
ance in  our  answer  to  the  questions  proposed, 
if,  in  search  of  it,  we  were  not  led  to  djsqui^ 
sitions  that  are  highly  gratifying  to  curiosity. 
From  the  learned  Mr.  Bryant's  (g)  commen- 
tary upon  the  word  Opft,  we  obtain  a  very  pro^ 
bable  etymology  of  the  term-.-  A  serpent,  in 
"  the   Egyptian  language,  was  called  Ob  or 
-  Aub."-—''  Obion  is  still  the  Egyptian  name 
''  for  a  serpent,"—'^  Moses,  in  the  name  of 
"  God,  forbids  the  Israelites  ever  to  ei|quire  of 
'^the  demon  Ob,  which  is  translated  in  our 
f'  Bible,  Charmer,  or  Wjzard,  Divinator,  aut 
"Sorcilegus."^-  The  woman   at   Endor  is 
''  called  Ouh  or  Ob,  translated  PythonisSa ;  and 
''  Oubaois  (he  cites  from  Horus  Apollo  J  wa^ 
''  the  name  of  the  Basilisk  or  lioyal  Serpent, 
"  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  an  ancient  oracular 
''  Deity  of  Africa."     This  derivation,  which 
applies  to  one  particular  sect,  the  remnant  pro7 
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BOOK  bably  of  a  v^ry  celebrated  religious  order  in  re< 
y^vv  ^^^^  ^S^*^  ^^  "ow  become  in  Jamaica  the  ge- 
neral term  to  denote  those  Africans  who  in  that 
island  practise  witchcraft  or  sorcery,  compre- 
hending also  the  class  of  what  are  called  Mjal- 
men,  or  those  who,  by  means  of  a  narcoticfc 
potion,  made  with  the  juice  of  a  herb  ( said  to 
be  the  branched  Calalue  or  species  of  Sola- 
tium J  which  occasions  a  trance  or  profound 
sleep  of  a  certain  duration,  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  deluded  spectators  of  their  power  to 
f  e-animate  dead  bodies. 

"  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  from  oup 
own  experience  and  information  when  we  lived 
in  the  island,  and  from  the  current  testimony  of 
all  the  Negroes  we  have  ever  conversed  with  oq 
the  subject,  the  professors  of  OM  are,  and  al- 
ways were,  natives  of  Africa,  and  none  other; 
and  they  have  brought  the  science  with  them 
from  thence  to  Jamaica,  where  it  is  so  uni- 
versally practised,  that  we  believe  there  are  few 
of  the  large  estates  possessing  native  Africans^ 
which  have  npt  one  or  more  of  them.     The 
oldest  and  most  crafty  are  those  who  usually 
attract  the  greatest  devotion  and  confidence  ; 
those  whose  hoary  heads,  and  a  somewhat  pe- 
culiarly harsh  and  forbidding  in  their  aspect, 
together  with  some  skill  in  plants  of  the  mcr 
dical  and   poisonous   species,    have   qualified 
them  for  successful  imposition  upon  the  wea^ 
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and  credulous.     The  Negroes  in  general,  wh.-   cha,. 
ther  Africans  or  Creoles,  revere,  consult,  and      "' 
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fear  them;  to  ihese  oracles  thej  resort,   and 
with  the  most  implicit  faith,  upon  all  occa- 
sions, whether  for  the  cure  of  disorders,  the 
obtaining  revenge  for  injuries  or  insults,  the 
conciliating  of  favour,  the  discovery  and  pu- 
iiishment  of  the  thief  or  the  adulterer,  and  the 
prediction  of  future  events.     The  trade  which 
these  impostors  carry  on  is  extremely  lucra- 
tive ;  they  manufacture  and   sell  their  Ohds 
adapted  to  the  different  cases  and  at  different 
prices.     A  veil  of  mystery  is  studiously  thrown 
over  their  incantations,  to  which  the  midnight 
hours  are  allotted,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  and  dis- 
covery of  the  White  people.  The  deluded  Ne- 
groes,  who  thoroughly  believe  in  their  super- 
natural power,  become  the  willing  accomplice* 
in  this  concealment,  and  the  stoutest  among 
them  tremble  at  the  very  sight  of  the  ragged 
bundle,  the  bottle  or  the  egg-shells,  which  are 
stuck  in  the  thatch  or  hung  over  the  door  of  a 
hut,  or  upon  the  branch  of  a  plantain  tree,  to 
deter  marauders.     In  cases  of  poison,  the  na- 
tural effects  of  it  are  by  the  ignorant  Negroes, 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  potent  workings  of  Obi 
The  wiser  Negroes  hesitate  to  reveal  their  sus- 

picions.    thrnntrh  n  HrAarl  of  in^i.i,.^: AU-  x-^ 
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rible  vengeance  which  is  fulminated  by  the 
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looit    Oheali-men  against  my  who  should  betray  i{\tit\i 
it  is  very  difficult  therefore  for  the  White  pro- 
prietor to  distinguish  the  Obeah  frrofessor  from 
any  other  Negro  upon  his  plantation  ;  and  so 
infatuated  are  the  Blacks  in  general,  that  but 
few  instances  occur  of  their  having  assumed 
courage  enough  to  impeach  these  miscreants. 
With  minds  so  firmly  prepossessed,  they  no 
fiooner  find  Obi  set  for  them  near  the  door  of 
their  houses,  or  in  the  path  which  leads  to  itj 
than  they  give  themselves  up  for  lost.     When 
a  Negro  is  robbed  of  a  fowl  or  a  hog,  he  ap-^ 
plies  directly  to  the  Obeah-mAn  or  woman ;  it 
is  then  made  known  among  his  fellow  Blacks> 
that  Obi  is  set  for  the  thief;  and  as  soon  as  the 
latter  hears  the  dreadful   news,    his  terrified 
imagination  begins  to  work,  no  resource  is  left 
but  in  the  superior  skill  of  some  more  eminent 
Obeah-man  of  the  neighbourhood,  who   may 
counteract  the  magical  operations  of  the  other; 
but  if  no  one  can  be  found  of  higher  rank  and 
ability,  or  if,  after  gaining  such  an  ally,  h« 
should  still  fancy  himself  aflected,  be  presently 
falls  into  a  decline,  under  the  incessant  horror 
of  impending  calamities.     The  slightest  pain^ 
ful  sensation  in  the  head,  the  bowels,  or  any 
other  part,  any  casual  loss  or  hurt,  confirms  hi* 
apprehensions,  and  he  believes  himself  the  de^ 
voted   victim  of  an  invisible  and   irresistible 
agency.  Sleep,  appetite,  and  cheerfulness,  for* 
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iake  him ;  his  strength  decays,  his  disturbed    ghai*. 
imagination  is    haunted  without  respite,  his 
features  wear  the  settled  gloom  r  "despondency: 
dirt,  or  any  other  unwholesome  substance,  be- 
comes his  only  food,  he  contracts  a  morbid  habit 
pf  body>  and  gradually  sinks  into  the  grave. 
A  Negio,  who   is  taken  ill,  enquires  of  the 
Obeah^man  the  cause  of  his  sickness,  whether  it 
will  prove  mortal  or  not,  and  within  what  time 
he  shall  die  or  recover  ?     Th«  oracle  generally 
ascribes  the  distemper  to  the  malice  of  some  par- 
ticular person  by  name,  and  advises  to  set  Obi 
for  that  person  ;  but  if  no  hopes  are  giv^n  pf 
recovery,  immediate  despair  takes  place,  which 
no  medicine  can  remove,  and  death  is  the  cer- 
tain consequence.  Those  anomalous  symptoms 
which  originate  from  causes  deeply  rooted  ii> 
the  mind,  such  as  the  terrors  of  Obi,  or  from 
poisons  whose  operation  is  slow  and  intricate, 
will  baffle  the.skill  of  the  ablest  physician. 

"  Considering  the  multitude  of  occasions 
which  may  provoke  the  Negroes  to  exercise 
the  powers  of  Obi  against  each  other,  and  the 
astonishing  influence  of  this  superstition  upon 
their  minds,  we  cannot  but  attribute  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  annual  mortality  among 

the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  to  this  fascinating  mis- 
chief. 

"  The  Obi  is  usually  composed  of  a  farrago 

of  materials,  most  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
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the  Jamaica  law  (hj,  viz.     "  Blood,  feathers; 
"  parrots'  beaks,  dogs'  teeth,  alligators'  teeth^ 
"  broken  bottles,  gra\e-dirt>   rum,   and  egg 
"shells." 

''  With  a  vie\v  to  illustrate  the  desdriptiori 
We  have  given  of  this  practice,  and  its  common 
CiFects,  we  have  subjoined  a  few  examples  out 
of  the  very  great  number  which  have  occurred 
in  Jamaica ;  not  that  they  v^^ere  peculiar  to  that 
island  only,  for  we  believe  similar  examples 
may  be  found  in  other  West  India  colonies. 
Pere  Labat,  in  his  history  of  Mrtrtinico,  has 
mentioned  some  which  are  Very  remarkable  (i), 
**  "  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  a  prac- 
tice   alleged    to    be  so   frequent  in   Jamaica 
should    not   have    received  an  earlier  check 
from  the  legislature.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
skill  of  some  Negroes,  in  the  art  of  poisoning, 
has  been  noticed  ever  since  the  colonists  be- 
came much  acquainted  with  them.  Sloane  and 
Barham,  who  practised  physick  in  Jamaica 
in  the  last  century,  have  mentioned  particular 
instances  of  it.  The  secret  and  insidious  manner 
in  which  this  crime  is  generally  perpetrated^ 
makes  the  legal  proof  of  it  extremely  difficult. 
Suspicions  therefore  have  been  frequent,  but 
detections  rare :  these  murderers  have  sometimes 
been  brought  to  justice,  but  it  is  the  reason-^ 

(h)  Passed  1/50, 

(i)  Tome  ii.  p.  5g,  UJ,  499,  506. 
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able  to  believe  that  a  far  greater  number  have    chap. 
escaped  with  impunity.  In  regard  to  the  other  Jl^ 
and  more  common  tricks  of  Obi,  such  as  hang- 
ing up  feathers,  bottles,  egg-shells,  &c.  &c.  in 
order  to  intimidate  Negroes  of  a  thievish  dispo- 
sition from  plundering  huts,  hog^sties,  or  pro- 
vision  grounds,  these  were  laughed  at  by  the 
White  inhabitants  as  harmless  stratagems,  con- 
trived by  the  more  sagacious,  for  deterring  the 
more  simple  and  superstitious  Blacks,  and  ser- 
ving for  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  scare- 
crows Iwhich  are  in  general  used  among  our 
English  farmers  and  gardeners.     But  in  the 
year  1760,  when  a  very  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Koromantyn  or  Gold  Coast  Ne- 
groes broke  out  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  and 
spread  through  almost  every  other  district  of 
the  island,  an  old  Koromantyn   Negro,   the 
chief  instigator  and  oracle  of  the  insurgents  in 
that  parish,  who  had  administered  the  Fetish 
or  solemn  oath  to  the  conspirators,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  a  magical  preparation  which 
wa8  to  render  them  invulnerable,  was  fortunate- 
ly apprehended,  convicted,  and  hung  up  with 
all  his  feathers  and  trumperies  about  him  ;  and 
his  execution   struck  the   insurgents   with   a 
general  panick,  from  which  they  never  after- 
wards recovered.     The  examinations    which 
—  _  -_«.^.s  di  u^ai,  pciiud,  nrst  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  publick  to  the  very  dangerous  tendency 
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BOOK    of  the  Obea7i  practices,  and  gave  birth  to  the 
law  which  was  then  enacted  for  their  suppres- 
sion and  punishment.  But  neither  the  terror  of 
this  law,  the  strict  investigation  which  has 
ever  since  been  made  after  the  professors  of 
Obi,  nor  the  many  examples  of  those  who  from 
time  to  time  have  been  hanged  or  transported, 
have  hitherto  produced  the  desired  efFct.     We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  either  this  sect,  like 
others  in  the  world,  has  flourished  under  per- 
secution; or  that  fresh  supplies  are  anmiall^f 
introduced  from  the  African  seminaries. 


The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  account. 

OBEAH  PRACTICE. 

"  We  have  the  following  narratives  from  a 
planter  in  Jamaica,  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  who  is  now  in  London,  and  ready  to 
attest  the  truth  of  them. 

"  Upon  returning  to  Jamaica  in  the  year 
1775,  he  found  that  a  great  many  of  his  Ne- 
groes had  died  during  his  absence ;  and  that  of 
such  as  remained  alive,  at  least  one-half  were 
debilitated,  bloated,  and  in  a  very  deplorable 
condition.  The  mortality  continued  afiterhig^ 
arrival,  and  two  or  three  were  fiequently  bu- 
ried in  one  day;  others  were  taken  ill,    and 
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began  to  decline  under  the  same  symptoms,    chap. 
Every  means  were  tried  by  medicines,  and  the       "*' 
most  careful  nursing,  to  preserve  the  lives  of 
the  feeblest;  but  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours, 
this  depopulation  went  on  for  above  a  twelve* 
month  longer,  with  more  or  less  intermission, 
and  without  his  being  able  to  ascertain  the  real 
cause,  though  the  Obeah  practice  was  strongly 
suspected,  a^  well  by  himself,  as  by  the  doctor 
and  other  white  persons  upon  the  plantation, 
as  it  was  known  to  have  been  very  common 
in  that  part  of  the  island,  and   particularly 
among  the  Negroes  of  the   Papnw  or  Popo 
country.     Still  he  was  unable  to  verify  his  sus- 
picions, because  the  patients  constantly  denied 
their  having  any  thing  to  do  with  persons  of 
that  order,  or  any  knowledge  of  them.     At 
length  a  Negress,  who  had  been  ill  for  some 
time,  came  one  day  and  informed  him,  that 
feeling  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  live  much 
longer,  she  thought  herself  bound  in  duty,  be- 
fore she  died,  to  impart  a  very  great  secret, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  true  cause  of  her 
disorder,  in  hopes  that  the  disclosure  might 
prove  the  means  of  stopping  that  mischief, 
which  had  already  swept  away  such  a  number 
of  her  fellow-slaves.     She  proceeded  to  say, 
that  her  step-mother  (a  woman  of  the  Popo 
country,  above  eighty  years  old,  but  still  hale 
and  active)  had  put  Obi  upon  her,  as  she  had 
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BOOK  also  done  upon  those  who  had  lately  died  ; 
and  that  the  old  woman  had  practised  OM  for 
as  many  years  j^ast  as  she  could  rememher. 

"  The  other  Negroes  of  the  plantation  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  impeachment,  than  they 
ran  in  a  body  to  their  master,  and  confirmed 
the  truth  of  it,  adding,  that  she  had  carried  on 
this  business  ever  since  her  arrival  from  Africa, 
and  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  rteighbourhood. 
Upon  this  he  repaiii^d  directly,  with  six  White 
servants,  to  the  old  women's  house,  and  for- 
cing the  door  open,  observed  the  whole  inside 
of  the  roof  ( which  was  of  thatch )  and  every 
crevice  of  the  walls  itiick  with  the  implements 
of  her   trade,    consisting    of  rags,    feathers, 
bones  of  cats,  and  a  thousand  other  articles. 
Examining  further,  a  large  earthen  pot  or  jar, 
close  covered,  was  found  concealed  under  her 
bed. — It  contained  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
round  balls  of  earth   or  clay   of  various  di- 
mensions, large  and  small,  whitened  on  the 
outside,  and  variously  compounded,  some  with 
hair    and  rags,    or  feathers  of  all  sorts,  and 
strongly  bound  with   twine ;  others   blended 
with  the  upper  section  of  the  skulls  of  cats,  or 
stuck  round  with  cats*  teeth  and  claws,  or  with 
human  or  dogs'  teeth,  and  some  glass  beads  of 
different  colours ;  there  were  also  a  great  many 
egg-shells  filled  with  a  viscous  or  gummy  sub- 
stance, the  qualities  of  which  be  neglected  to  exa- 
mine ;. 
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mme;  and  many  little  bags  stuffed  with  a  variety   chap 
of  articles,  the  particulars  of  which  cannot  at      "' 
this  distance  of  time  be  recollected.  The  house 
was  instantly  pulled  down,  and  with  the  whole 
of  Its  contents  committed  to  the  flames,  amidst 

thegeneralacclamationsofall  his  other  Negroes 
In  regard  to  the  old  woman,  he  declined  bring- 
ing her  to  trial  under  the  law  of  the  Island 
which  would  have  punished  her  with  death  • 
but,  from  a  principle  of  humanity,  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of  Spaniards,  who 
(as  she  was  thought  capable  of  doing  some 
trifling  kind  of  work)  were  very  glad  to  accept 
and  carry  her  with  them  to  Cuba.     From  the 
moment  of  her  departure,  his  Negroes  seem- 
ed all   to  be  animated  with  new  spirits,  and 
the  malady   spread  no  farther  amon^  them. 
Ihe  total  of  his  losses  in  the  course  of  about 
fifteen  years  preceding  the  discovery,  and  im- 
putable solely  to  the  Obeah  practice,  he  esti, 
mates  at  least,  at  one  hundred  Negroes.'* 
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OBEAH  TRIALS. 

•'  Having  received  some  further  information 
upon  this  subject  from  another  Jamaica  geiitle- 
inan,  who  sat  upon  two  trials,  we  beir  leave  f o 
<*ehver  the  same  in  his  owa  words,  as  I  supple^ 
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BOOK    mcnt  to  what  we  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  submitting. 

"  In  the  year  1760,  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Obeah  art  was  such,  as  to  induce 
a  great  many  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  Jamaica 
to  engage  in  the  rebellion  which  happened  in 
that  year,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  law  which 
was  then  made  against  the  practice  of  Obi. 

"  Assurance  was  given  to  .these  deluded 
people,  that  they  were  to  become  invulnerable  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  them  so,  the  Obeah-men 
furnished  them  with  a  powder,  with  which 
they  were  to  rub  themselves. 

"  In  the  first  engagement  with  the  rebels, 
nine  of  them  were  killed,  and  many  prisoners 
taken  ;  amorgst  the  latter  was  one  very  intel* 
ligent  fellow,  who  offered  to  disclose  many 
important  matters,  on  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared ;  which  was  promised.  He 
then  related  the  active  part  which  the  Negroes, 
known  among  them  by  the  name  of  Obeah-men, 
had  taken  in  propagating  the  insurrection  ; 
one  of  whom  was  thereupon  apprehended,  tried 
(for  rebellious  conspiracy),  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death. 

"  N.  B.  This  was  the  Koromantyn  Obeah- 
man  alluded  to  in  our  first  paper. 

"  At  the  place  of  execution,  he  bid  defiance 

w  vMw   vAwU««vuv*>    bviiit'g   likiiif    liiai.       xi>  Was 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  White  people  to  kill  chap. 
him."  And  the  Negroes  ( spectators )  were  greatly 
perplexed  when  they  saw  him  expire.  Upon 
other  Obeah-meriy  who  were  apprehended  at 
that  time,  various  experiments  were  made  with 
electrical  machines  and  magic  lanterns,  but 
with  very  little  effect,  except  on  one,  who, 
after  receiving  some  very  severe  shocks,  ac- 
knowledged that  *'  his  master's  Obi  exceeded 
his  own." 

"  The  gentleman  from  whom  we  have  this 
account,  remembers  having  sat  twice  on  trials 
of  Obcah-men,  who  were  both  convicted  of 
selling  their  Obeah  preparations,  which  had 
occasioned  the  death  of  the  parties  to  whom 
they  had  been  administered ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  lenity  of  their  judges  prevailed  so 
far,  that  they  were  only  punished  with  transpor- 
tation. To  prove  the  fact,  two  witnesses  were 
deemed  necessary,  with  corroborating  circum- 
dances." 
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Means  of  obtaining  Slaves  in  Africa. — Obsa*- 
vations  thereon.^Objectiom  to  a  direct  and 
immediate  abolition  of  the  trade  by  tbe  British 
Nation  only. — The  probable  consequences  of 
such  a  measure^,  both  in  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  considered. — Disproportion  of  sexes 
in  the  number  of  Slaves  annually  exported 
.    from  Africa.  — Causes  thereof— Mode  of 
transporting  Negroes  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
regulations  recently  established  by  act  of  par- 
liament.—Effect  of  those  regulations. 

It  hath  been  observed  in  a  former  chapter, 
that  no  certain  and  precise  siccount  is  easily  to 
be  obtained  of  the  means  by  which  the  market 
for  slaves  is  annually  kept  up  and  supported  in 
Africa.  The  several  instances  that  are  given 
of  slavery  arising  from  captivity  in  war,  de- 
Jinquency,  and  debt,  seem  inadequate  to  so 
regular  and  abundant  a  supply.  It  is  difficult 
to  imat  ine  that  casual  contributions  of  this 
kind,  can  possibly  furnish  an  annual  export 
of  74,000 fflj.  Having  an  opportunity,  a  few 
years   ago,    of  consulting   a  very   intelligent 

ro;  Besides  which  great  numbers  are  supplied  fvom  the 
iiati.,ns  bordering  on  the  rivers  of  Senegal  and  Gambia,  for 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  states  of  Barbary,  Cara- 
vans also  travel  from  thence  across  the  continent'to  Upper 
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person  on  this  point,  who  had  visited  m^ny    chap. 
parts  of  the  coast,  and  appeared  to  be  a  man  vj^ 
of  veracity  and  candour,  I  received  from  him, 
in  writing,    an   answer,   which    I   shall  pre- 
sent to  my  readers  verbatim  ;  and  subjoin  such 
further   information  as  1  have  been  able   to 
collect.     The  answer  which  I   received,  was 
given  in  the  words  following  :—'Mn  all  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  same 
inland,  the  body  of  the  j^eople  are  in  a  state  of 
absolute  and  unliinited  slavery  ;  their  children 
are  born  to  no  other  inheritance,  and  are  liable 
to  be  sold  by  their  owners  as  tliey  think  proper. 
Most  parts  of  the  coast  differ  in  their  govern- 
ments ;  some  are  absolute  monarchies,  while 
others  draw  near  to  an  aristocracy.     In  both, 
the  authority  of  the  chief  or  chiefs  is  unlimited,' 
extending  to  life,  and  it  is  exercised  as  often 
as  criminal  cases  require,  unless  death  is  com- 
muted into  slavery  ;  in  which  case  the  offender 
is  sold,  and  if  the  shipping  will  not  buy  the 
criminal,  he  is  immediaitely  put  to  death.     Fa- 
thers of  free  condition  have  power  to  sell  their 

Egypt  with  considerable  supplies  of  Negroes,  some  of  which 
are  sent  afterwards  to  Constantinople.  A  very  curious  and 
interesting  account  of  this  tratfick  is  given  in  the  Report  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council.  Great  numbers  of  slaves 
are  likewise  sent  from  Mozambique,  and  the  ports  on  the 
eastern  coast,  to  Persia,  Goa,  and  other  parts  of  the  East 
Indies.  Hence  it  has  been  calculated  that  Airica  is  drduicd 
apnuaUy  of  iwt  Jess  4han  1.10,000  of  its  natives. 
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BOOK    children,  but  this  power  is  but  very  seldom  en- 
v.^-v^  forced.     I  never  knew  an  instance  of  it  but 
once,  and  then  the  father  was  so  execrated  by 
his  neighbours,  for  the  act  of  selling  a  son  and 
daughter,  that  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  a 
state  of  despondency  and  died.     The  family 
was  of  some  distinction,  and  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter were  bought  by  a  friendly  captain,  who  I 
know  afterwards  gave  freedom  to  one  of  them, 
and  I  believe  he  gave  it  to  both.    I  never  knew 
another  instance  of  this  kind,  nor  do  I  believe 
there  is  one  slave  in  a^  thousand  procured  in 
this  way.     Neither  do  I  imagine  that  there  are 
many  procured  by  wars  or  intestine  broils.  Th« 
truth  is,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  born  slaves 
to  great  men,  reared  as  such,  held  as  property, 
and  as  property  sold.     There  are  indeed  many 
circumstances  by  which  a  free  man  may  be- 
come a  slave  :  such  as  being  in  debt,  and  not 
able  to  pay;  and  in  some  of  such  cases,  if  the 
debt  be  large,  not  only  the  debtor,  but  his  fa- 
mily likewise,  become  tho  slaves  of  his  credi- 
tors, and  may  be  sold.     Adultery  is  commonly 
punished  in  the  same  manner ;  both  the  offend-   ' 
ing  parties  being  sold,  and  tlie  purchase -money 
paid  to  the  injured  husband.     Obi,  or  pretend- 
ed witchcraft  (in  which  all  the  Negroes  firmly 
believe,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied  with 
the  crime  of  poisoning)  is  another,  and  a  very 
vommx^v  uiiciicu,  lor  wnich  slavery  is  adjudged 
^  the 
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the  lawful  punishment ;  and  it  extends  to  all    chap. 
the  family  of  the  offender.     There  are  various      '^' 


other  crimes  which  imbject  the  offender  and  his 
children  to  be  sold  ;  and  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  if  there  were  no  buyers,  the  poor 
wretches  would  be  murdered  without  mercy." 
Such  is  the  account  which  1  received,  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  several  of  the  witnesses  that 
were  examined  by  the  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  by  others  that  appeared  before 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  contradicted 
in  some  material  circumstances  by  other  gen- 
tlemen, whose  examinations  were  taken  at  the 
same  time.     Mr.  Penny  asserts,  that  although 
three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wind- 
ward Coast  are  slaves  to  the  other  fourth,  yet 
that  these  local  and  domesiick  slaves  are  never 
sold  unless  for  crimes.     He  is  of  opinion  that 
in  no  country,  either  in  the  maritime  districts 
or  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  are  slaves 
bred  for  sale,  but  that  most  of  those  which  are 
disposed  of  to  Europeans  are  sold  in  conse- 
quence of  delinquency,  or  captivity  in   war. 
The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  account,  is  given 
of  the  Fantyn  nation  by  Mr.  Norris ;  who  ob- 
serves, that  *'  a  considerable   portion  of  the 
community  are  persons  born  slaves,  but  that 
these  have  peculiar  privileges,  and  enjoy  many 
advantages,  which  the  slaves  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  do  not,  and  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
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caprice  of  their  masters.'*  His  opinion  is,  that 
the  number  of  slaves  furnished  in  the  Fantjn 
country  (about  2,000  $femially )  is  made  up  by 
delinquency  and  debt  (^&J. 

Under  such  contradictory  information,  it 
occurred  to  me,  during  my  residence  in  Ja- 
maica, to  examine  many  of  the  Negroes  them- 
selves.    I  mean  Negroes  newly  arrived  from 
Africa;  for  from  those  who  have  resided  any 
length  of  time  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain,  even  to  enquiries  of  an  indifferent 
nature,  such  answers  as  carry  with  them  con- 
viction of  their  truth.     It  is  seldom,  for  in- 
stance, that  any  Guiney  Negro  will  acknow- 
ledge that  he  was  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  his 
native  country.      Observing  the   respect  and 
pre-eminence  allowed  to  wealth   and  conse- 
quence among  the  Whites,  and  the  privileges 
which  attach  to  freedom  in  the  West  Indies, 
among  those  of  his  own  colour  who  are  born  or 
rendered  free,  he  is  tempted,  whether  justly  or 
not,  to  assert  his  claim  to  some  degree  of  con- 


(TO  Several  other  witnesses  speak  of  the  privileges  which 
attach  to  domestick  slaves  in  Africa,  but,it  is  observable  that 
many  of  these  admit,  and  not  one  I  believe  denies,  that  the. 
African  master  has  the  power  of  putting  such  slaves  to  death, 
with  impunity,  whenever  he  thinks  proper ;  and  it  v/ill  pre- 
sently be  shewn  from  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Negroes 
themselves,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  master  cannot- 
«ell  them  at  pleaeure. 


fiideration 
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sfderation  from  his  past,  if  not  from  his 
sent  condition  ;  and  it  is  a  natural  and  excu- 
sable propensity.   Conceiving  therefore  that  the 
truth  might  be  best  obtained  from  Negroes  re- 
cently imported,  I  enquired  of  many  young 
people,  from  different  parts  of  Africa,  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  of  their  captivity  and 
sale ;    and  having  reduced  their  information 
to  writing,  I  interrogated  many  of  them  again 
on  the  same  subject,  after  an  interval  of  several 
months.     If  the  same  account    precisely  was 
given  by  the  same  people  a  second  time,  I 
commonly  considered  it  as  grounded  in  truth. 
On  other  occasions,  I  have  examined  brothers 
and  sisters  apart.     If  their  information  agreed 
in  minute  particulars,  I  could  have  no  reason 
to  suspect  them  of  falsehood.     Of  five-and- 
twenty  young  persons  of  both  sexes  whom  I 
thus  interrogated,  fifteen  frankly  declared  that 
they  were  born  to  slavery,  and  were  either  sold 
to  pay  the  debts,  or  bartered  away  to  supply 
the  wants  of  their  owners.     Five  were  secretly 
kidnapped  in  the  interior  country,  and  sold  to 
Black  merchants,  who  conveyed  them  from  an 
immense  distance  to  the   sea-coast,  and  sold 
them  to  the  ship-masters  that  brought  them  to 
Jamaica.     The  other  five  appeared  to   have 
fallen  victims  in  some  of  those  petty  wars  which 

it  is  probable  rapacitv  and  rovpno*.  r^^jn n.. 

instigate  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 

Africa. 
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JOOK    Africa  Cc J,    On  such  occasions,  the  young  and 
the  able  are  carried  into  captivity  by  the  vic- 

Cq)  Perhaps  the  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a  few  of  these  examinations,  as  tJiey  were  taken 
down  at  the  time,  and  without  any  view  to  publication. 

j4dam  (a  Congo)  a  boy  as  I  guess  about  fourteen,  his 
country  name  Sarri,  came  from  a  vast  distance  inland,  was 
waylaid  and  stole,  in  the  path  about  three  miles  from  his 
own  village,  by  one  of  his  countrymen.     It  was  otirly  in  the 
morning,  and  the  man  hid  him  all  the  day  in  the  woods,  and 
marched  him  in  the  night.    He  was  conducted  in  this  man- 
ner for  a  month,  and  then  sold  to  another  Black  man  for  a 
gun,  some  powder  and  shot,  and  a  quantity  of  salt.    He 
was  sold  a  second  time  for  a  keg  of  brandy.     His  last-men- 
tioned purchaser  bought  several  other  boys  in  the  same 
manner,  and  when  he  had  collected  twenty,  sent  them  down 
to  the  sea-coast,  where  they  were  sold  to  a  captain  of  a 
ship.     He  relates  further,  that  his  father,  S<;india  Quante, 
was  a  chief  or  captain  under  the  king,  and  a  great  warrior, 
and  had  taken  many  people,  whom  he  sold  as  .slaves. 

Qiiaw  and  Quamina  (brothers)  from  the  Gold  Coast,  one 
of  them,  as  I  guess,  about  twenty  years  old,  the  other 
eighteen,  were  born  slaves  to  a  man  named  Banafou,  who 
had  a  great  many  other  slaves,  and  sold  these  two  to  the 
captain  that  brought  them  to  Jamaica.  On  being  asfced  for 
what  rSuse  thoir  master  sold  them,  they  supposed  the  ques- 
tion  implied  a  charge  against  them  of  misconduct,  and  one 
of  them  replied  with  great  quickness,  that  they  were  not 
the  only  slaves  that  were  sold  in  Guiney  without  having 
been  guilty  of  any  crime :  their  master,  they  said,  owed 
money,  and  sold  them  to  pay  his  debts. 

^fba,  a  Gold  Coast  girl,  aged  about  fifteen,  was  a  slave 
t<J  a  man  named  Quamina  Yati.  Her  master  sold  her  and 
two  others  to  some  captain,  for  a  quantity  of  linen  and  other 
goods, 

YankQusa,  a  Chamba  youth,  about  si.Kteen,  was  a  slave  to 

a  person 
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tors,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  commonly  mtirder-    chap. 
ed  on  the  spot.  Bythese  means,  and  the  commu-      *^' 
Ration  of  death  into  slavery  for  crimes  real  and 
pretended,  are  the  nations  of  Europe  supplied  ; 
and  it  cannot  surely  be  a  question,  amongst  a 
humane  and  enlightened  people,  concerning 

a  person  named  Saubadou  ;  who  sold  him,  together  widi  a 
^ow,  for  a  gun,  a  quantity  of  other  goods,  and  some  brandy. 
Oliver,  from  Jssiantee^his  country  name  Sang—a  young 
man,  as  I  guess,  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  of 
age.    His  father  was  a  free  man,  a  carpenter— lived  in  a 
village  far  from  the  sea.    The  village  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Fantees,  who  came  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants  with  guns  and 
cutlasses—particularly  the  old.  The  young  people  they  took 
prisoners,  and  afterwards  sold  him  and  two  others,  for  a 
piece  of  gold  called  ska,  to  a  Black  merchant,  who  carried 
tliem  to  the  Fantee  country.— He  was  afterwards  sold  or 
transferred  over  to  six  different  Black  purchasers ;  the  last  of 
whom  carried  him  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  sold  him  on 
board  a  ship.— Was  much  frightened  at  the  sight  of  White 
men,  and  thought  he  was  to  be  eaten. 

Esther  relates  that  she  was  born  in  the  El)o  countrj^  about 

one  day's  journey  from  the  sea-coast,  wher^  her  grandmother 

lived,  to  whom  she  was  sent  on  a  visit  by  her  father.  Whiia 

there,  the  village  was,  attacked  by  a  body  of  Negroes  (she 

knows  not  of  what  country)  on  whose  approach  she  and  all 

the  women  were  sent  into  die  woods,  where  a  party  of  tha 

enemy  found  them,  and  carried  away  all  such  as  were  able 

to  travel.     The  old,  and  those  who  were  averse  to  remove, 

were  put  to  death ;  her  grandmother  among  the  rest.    The 

third  day  she  was  sold  to  the  White  people.     She  has  many 

marks  about  the  chest,  which  she  appeals  to  as  a  proof  of 

free  birth,  and  asserts  liiat  her  father  had  a  phintation  of 

corn,  yams,  and  toljacco,  and  possesse^d  many  slaves. 
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BOOK    the  injustice  of  a  traffick  thus  supported.     To 
v^vw  attempt  its  defence  In  dll  cases,  were  to  ojfler  an 
insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and; 
an  outrage  on  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Yet  a  good  mind  may  honestly  derive  some 
degree  of  consolation,  in  considering  that  all 
such  of  the  wretched  victims  as  were  slaves  in 
Africa,  are,  by  beir.g  sold  to  the  Whites,  re- 
moved to  a  situation  infinitely  more  desirable, 
even  in  its  worst  state,  than  that  of  the  best  and 
most  favoured  slaves  in  their   native  country. 
It  is,  on  all  hands,  admitted  that  the  condition 
of  those  poor  people,  under  their  own  govern- 
ments, is  the  most  deplorable  that  we  can  con- 
ceive a  human  creature  to  be  subject  to.    They 
have  no  security  for  property,  nor  protection 
for  their   persons ;  they  exist  at  the  will  and 
caprice  of  a  master,  who  is  not  amenable  to 
any  law  for  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  and  who 
may  slaughter  them  at  his  pleasure.     He  has 
in  truth  but  very  little  interest  in  their  preserva- 
tion, having  no  means  of  employ  ing  them  in  pro- 
fitable labour,  and  when  provisions  are  scarce, 
he  has  even  a  strong  inducement  to  destroy 
them. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  slave  trade  arises 
from  the  great  encouragement  which,  I  fear,  it 
unavoidably  holds  forth  to  acts  of  violence,  op- 
pression, and  fraud,  among  the  natives  towards 
each  other.      uiUiout  doubt,  this  is  the  strong 

'    part 
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part  of  the  petitioners'  case;  and  I  admit  it  to    chap. 
be  so,  with  that  frankness  which  I  trust  no   J^ 
honest  West  Indian  will  condemn.      At  the 
same  time  it  deserves  very  serious  consideration, 
Whether  a  direct  and  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  trade  by  the  British  nation  only   (the 
other  nations  of  Europe  continuing  to  pur- 
chase as  usual)  would  afford  a  remedy  to  those 
miseries,  the  existence  of  which  every  enlight- 
ened mind  cannot  but  admit,  and  every  gtod 
mind  must  deplore  ;  or  rather,  whether  a  par- 
tial and  sudden  abolition  (so  inveterate  is  the 
evil)  would  not  aggravate  them  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must  have 
m  view  not  only  the  circumstances  attending 
the   Slave  Trade  on  the  Coast,  but  also  the 
situation  of  the  enslaved  Negroes  already  in 
the  Sugar  Colonies.     On  the  first  head,  it  is  to 
be  enquired  whether,  suppocing  Great  Britain 
should  abandon  her  share  in  this  commerce,  a 
less  number  of  slaves  would  in  consequence 
thereof  be  brought  down  for  sale  in  Africa  > 
Admiral  Edwards,  who  served  on  the  station, 
and  was  on  shore  seven  months  at  a  time,  is 
decidedly  of  opinion  that,  so  long  as  other  na- 
tions continue  to  purchase,  the  number  would 
not  be  diminished  in  the  least  (dj  ;  and  a  little  j 

Cd)  See  Ws  evidence  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  1789. 
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BOOK  reflection  may  perhaps  convince  us  that  his 
opinion  is  founded  in  reason,  and  the  nature  of 
the  case.,  Among  the  commercial  nations  of 
Europe,  it  is  true  that,  in  most  cases  of  pur- 
chase and  barter,  the  demand  and  the  supply 
grow  up  together,  and  continue  to  regulate  and 
support  each  other;  but  these  are  the  arrange- 
ments of  well-informed  and  civilized  men.  In 
Africa,  it  is  apprehended  the  slave  merchants 
possess  no  ideas  of  this  kind,  neither  does  the 
nature  of  their  traffick  allow  of  such  regula- 
tions. When  two  African  states  are  at  war 
with  each  other,  the  aim  of  each  undoubtedly 
is  to  destroy  as  many  enemies,  or  seize  on  as 
great  a  number  of  captives,  as  possible.  Of 
these  last  unfortunate  victims,  all  such  as  are 
able  to  travel,  are  commonly  sent  down  to  the 
coast  for  sale :  the  rest  are  massacred  on  the 
spot,  and  the  same  fate  attends  those  unhappy 
wretches  who,  being  sent  down,  are  found  un- 
saleable. The  prices  indeed  on  the  coast  have 
been  known  to  vary  as  the  market  is  more  or 
less  plentifully  supplied ;  but,  so  long  as  ships 
from  Europe  create  a  market,  whether  the 
prices  be  high  or  low,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
that  wars  will  be  as  frequent  as  ever,  and  that 
the  same  acts  of  oppression,  violence,  and  fraud, 
which  are  said  to  be  committed  by  princes  on 
their  subjects,    and    by  individuals  on  each 

ii  pose  of  procuring  slaves  for 

sale. 
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•ale,  will  exist,  as  usual,  without  regulation  or   chaf. 
I*estraint.  iv.  ' 

Behold  then  an  excess  of  38,000  of  these 
miserable  people  (the  present  annual  export  in 
British  shipping)  thrown  upon  the  market,  and 
It  is  surely  more  than  probable  that  one  or  the 
other  of  these  consequences  will  follow :  Either 
the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the  other  maritime 
nations  of  Europe,  by  seizing  on  what  we  sur^ 
render,  will  encrease  their  trade  in  proportion  to 
the  encreased  supply  fej,  or,  having  the  choice 
and  refusal  of  ^8,000  more  than  they  have  at 
present,  will  become  more  difficult  to  please; 
confining  their  purchases  to  such  only  as  are 
called  prime  slaves.      Thus   the  old,   and   the 
very  young,  the  sickly  and  the  feeble,  will  be 
scornfully  rejected ;  and  perhaps  twenty  poor 
wretches  be  considered  as  unsaleable  then,  and 
sacrificed  accordingly  to  one  that  is  so  con- 
sidered and  sacrificed  now. 

That  the  latter  supposition  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  contingency,,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  many  respectable  witnesses,  whose  examina- 
tions were  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  privy 

(ej  Admiral  Edwards  being  asked,  Whether,  if  Great 
Bntain  were  to  relinquish  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  number 
.old  to  Europeans  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  much  diniinish. 
ed?  replied.  Most  certainly  it  would  not  be  diminished. 
The  PV...K  ,^d  Dutdi  would  immediately  get  possession  of 
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BOOK    council :— Being  askerl  concerning  the  disposal 
of  such  slaves  as  are  rejected  by  the  European 
traders,  either  because  their  cargoes  are  already 
assorted,  or  because  the  miserable  victims  are 
considered  as  too  old  or  too  feeble  for  labour,  it 
was  given  in  evidence,  as  a  fact  too  notorious  io 
be  controverted,  that  thej  are  very  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  put  to  death.     The  slave  mer- 
chant, not  having  the  means  of  maintaining  his 
captives   for   any   length   of  time,  makes  no 
scruple  to  avow  that  it  is  his  intention  to  de- 
stroy them,  provided  they  are  not  sold  by  a 
certain  day ;  and  the  work  of  death,  on  such 
occasions,  is  sometimes  performed  in  sight  of 
our  shipping.     Shocking  as  this  account  may 
seem,  it  is  verified  by  undisputed  testimony ; 
and  to  suppose  that  a  discontinuance  of  the 
trade  by  one  nation  only  will  put  an  end  to  this 
enormity,  i,  to  suppose  that  the  African  slave- 
bolder  will  becoHie  more  merciAil  as  his  slaves 
are  rendered  of  less  value;  a  conclusion  which 
I  am  afi-aid  experience  will  not  warrant  (fj. 

(J)  Mr.  Newton  (an  evidence  in  support  of  the  applica- 
tion to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  traJe)  admits  that 
.•^onie  of  the  slaves,  that  have  been  rejected  by  the  Europeans, 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head  vi^ith  the  paddles  of  the  boat 
that  brought  them,  aud  thrown  overboard.  On  the  Gold 
Coast,  Mr.  Mi,^  supposed  they  are  mostly  re3er>'ed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  saciificed  at  the  burial  of  great  men.  One 
instance  of  this  cauie  within  his  own  knowledge.— Mr, 
Weuvet  Knew  a!)  instance  of  a  woman  being  destroyed,  who 
2  wa» 
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The  eflcct  which  a  partial  abolition  would    chap 
probably  have  in  our  suj2;ar  islands  is  now  to  be       *^' 
considered ;  and  here  it  must,  in  the  first  place, 
be  observed,  that  it  seems  not  to  be  known,  or 
is  not  adverted  to,  in  England,  that  the  sugar 
estates  are  not  only  very  much  understocked  in 
general,  but  that  there  is  scarce  one  of  them, 
for  reasons  that  will  presently  be  seen,  that  pos- 
sesses a  sufficient  number  of  Negro  women  in 
proportion  to  the  men.     Of  course  there  being 
fewer  pairs,  there  are  fewer  children  born.  Thus 
situated,  there  must  necessarily  happen  a  de- 
crease on  the  whole  number  of  the  slaves,  even 
under  the  mildest  treatment,  and  enjoying  the 
greats  f  plenty  of  wholesome  pro\  isions.— Se- 
condly, it  must  be  remembered,  that  most  of  the 
i^ar  estates,  having  been  settled  on  credit,  are 

was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  could  not  bo  sold.  In  order  to 
save  her  life,  he  offered  to  give  an  anker  of  brandy  for  her  j 
but  her  head  was  cut  off  before  his  messenger  arrived.  Other 
instances,  similar  to  this,  are  related  by  Mr.  Mathews  and 
>Ir.  Gandy.  Sir  George  Young  saved  the  life  of  a  beautiful 
boy,  about  five  years  old,  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  child  being 
too  young  to  be  an  object  of  trade,  would  have  been  thrown 
into  the  river  by  the  person  that  had  him  to  sell,  but  Sir 
George,  to  save  his  life,  offered  a  quarter  cask  of  Madeira 
wine  for  him,  which  was  accepted— he  brought  him  to 
England,  and  made  a  present  of  him  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdown.— Admiral  Edwards,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Dalzel, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  others,  concur  In  the  same  account  of 
$hp  disposal  of  such  as  are  rejected  by  the  Europeans. 

Jleport  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1789,  Part  ist. 
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BOOK    burthened  with  heavy  incumbrances  to  persona 
in  Great  Britain.     Many   planters  are  under 
covenants  to  consign  thithei*  annually,  certain 
specifick  quantities  of  sugar  and  rum.     The 
effect  therefore  of  a  direct  and  unqualified  abo- 
lition would  be  this :  that  ^\hilc  the  few  persons 
who  have  money  at  command,  would  be  wait- 
ing, and  perhaps  contriving,  opportunities  to 
stock  their  plantations  with  the  slaves  of  their 
distressed  and  harassed  neighbours,  the  great 
majority  of  planters  would  find  themselves  in  a 
most  cruel  and  uncomfortable  situation ;  their 
estates  already  weak-handed,  deprived  of  the 
possibility  of  selling  their  lands,  and  no  means 
in  their  power  of  augmenting  their  stock  of  la- 
bourers  by  purchase;  their  creditors,  at  the 
same  time,  clamorous  and  importunate  for  pro- 
duce,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  great  ex- 
ertions of  labour:  in  such  circumstances  what 
are  they  to  do  ?  I  cannot  better  illustrate  this 
part  of  my  subject,  than  by  the  case  of  the 
Dutch  planters  r  f  Essequebo  and  Demerary : 
by  an  impolitick  interdiction  of  foreign  slave- 
ships  into  those  provinces,  they  have,  for  some 
time  past,  felt  all  the  effects  of  a  virtual  aboli- 
tion ;  and  here  follows  the  account  which  they 
give  of  tlieir  situation,  transcribed  from  a  late 
memorial  to  tlie  Slates  General :—''  It  is  im- 
posalMe  (say  the  petitioners)  to  inform  your 
High  Mightinesses  of  the  real  annual  diminu- 
iion  of  our  slaves,  but  it  is  generally  calculate^ 
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at  five  in  the  hundred,  or  a  twentieth  part.  This    chap. 
is  little  felt  the  first  year:  nineteen  remaining       ^^' 
Negroes  hardly  perceive  that  they  do  the  work 
which  the  preceding  year  employed  twenty. 
But  the  second  year  the  same  work  falls  to  the 
share  of  eighteen,  and,  if  another  year  passes 
without  an  augmentation  by  purchase,  seventeen 
must  do  the  work  first  allotted  to  twenty.     This 
must  give  rise  to  discontent,  desertion,  and  re- 
volt ;  or,  if  the  Negroes  put  up  patiently  with 
this  surcharge  of  labour,  illness  and  an  earlier 
death  must  be  the  consequence.     Or,  lastly,  if 
the  planters  seek  to  avoid  all  these  inconve- 
niences, they  must  gradually  contract  the  limits 
of  their  plantations,  and  of  course  diminish 
their  produce. "—Thus  immediate  interest  in 
alj  cases,  aud  urgent  distress  in  many,  are  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  dic^ 
tates  of  humanity  fgj  ! 

What  I  have  thus  deliberately  written,  is  not. 


Cg)  The  present  annual  decrease  of  the  Negroes  in  the 
^ritUh  West  Indies  is  estimated  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
on  the  whole  number  j  but  if  the  same  quantity  of  labour 
which  they  now  perform,  shall  continue  to  be  exacted  from 
them  as  their  numbers  diminish,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  loss  will  be  greater  every  year,  and  augment  with  acce- 
lerated rapidity.  The  sugar  estates  will,  undoubtedly,  suffer 
most,  and  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  calculate  in  what  time 
they  will  be  entirely  dismantled.  In  Jamaica,  the  number 
employed  in  that  line  of  culture  in  1789  was  128,723,  all  of 
whom,  witliout  fresh  supi^lies  from  Africa,  >yould  probably 
be  cxtiijct  in  less  than  tliirty  ygars. 
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BOOK    if  I  know  my  own  heart,  the  language  of  selfish- 
ness or  party.     I  con(ess  that,  reflecting  on  the 
means  by  which  slaves  are  very  frequently  ob- 
tained ill  Africa,  and  the  destruction  that  for- 
merly attended  the  mode  of  transporting  them 
to  the  >V  est  Indies,  I  was  at  one  time  of  opi- 
nion it  became  this  great  and  renowned  nation, 
instead  of  regulating  her  conduct  by  that  of 
other  states,  to  set  a  laudable  example  to  iheniy 
by  an  immediate  and  unqualified  suppression 
of  this   reprobated  commerce ;  and  I  should 
still  maintain  and  avow  the  same  sentiments, 
were  I  not,  on  fuller  enquiry  and  better  infor- 
mation, led  to  suspect  that  the  means  proposed 
(ire  not  adequate  to  the  end.     I  fear  that  a  direct 
and  sudden  abolition,  by  one  nation  alone,  will 
riot  serve  the  purposes  of  humanity  in  Africfi  ; 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  such  a  measure 
will  tend  to  aggravate,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
the  miseries  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Negroes 
already  in  the  West  Indies;  whose  decreasing 
pojulation   is    at    present   unavoidable;   and 
who,  therefore,   unless  recruited   by  supplies 
from  Africa,  must  find  their  labours  augment, 
as  their  numbers  diminish, 

A  QUESTION  too  arises  in  this  place, the  dis-^ 
cussion  of  which  mif  lit  probably  render  all 
further  debate  on  the  subject  of  abolition  super- 
fluous. It  extends  to  nothing  less  than  the  prac- 
i.^Uificitjj  01  iiic  iiHusuic.  V»  neiner  ii  oe  possiulq 
for  any  nation  in  Europe^  singly  considered,  tQ 
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prevent  its  subjects   from  procuring  slaves  in    chap. 
Africa,  so  long  as  Africa  shall  continue  to  sell,       ^^" 
is  a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts ;  but 
none   concerning  the  possibility  of  conveying 
the  slaves  s  >  purchased  into  every  island  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  spite  of  the  maritime  force  of 
all  Europe.     No  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  uninhabited  coast  in  the  larger  of 
those  islands  ;— the  facility  of  landing  in  every 
part  of  them  ;— the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
numerous  creeks  and  harbours  in  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dominions  of  foreign  powers  (so  con-. 
veniently  situated  fc-    mtraband  traffick),  can 
hesitate  a  moment  .o  pronounce,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  into 
our  West  Indian  colonies,  would  be  like  that 
of  chaining  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  the 
ocean  ChJ. 

(h)  It  was  said  (with  what  tmth  I  know  not)  that  besides 
confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo,  it  was  meant  to  consider  the 
plandestine  importation  of  slaves  into  our  colonies  as  a  felo- 
nious act,  and  to  punish  it  capitally.     The  Spaniards  treat 
many  species   of  smuggling  in   this  manner,    and  in    no 
part  of  the  world  is  the  contraband  traffick  so  prevalent  as  in 
the  Spanish  dominions.     It  is  a  curious  question,  in  what 
manner  a  cargo  of  slaves,  seized  as  contraband,  would  be 
disposed  of  ?     To  declare  a  set  of  poor  helpless  savages  free, 
3nd  turn  them  loose  in  a  strange  country,  without  fuod  or 
clothing,  would  hardly  be  thought  of  j  and  to  send  them  back 
to  Africa,  besides  the  expence  and  length  of  the  voyage, 
would  be  to  consign  them  over  to  certain  destruction.     This 
difficulty  s^: ms  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  during 
tlie  discussion  of  the  slave  business  in  parliament. 

The 
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The  next  object  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 
direct  our  enquiries,  is  the  mode  of  convejing 
slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  and  their 
mortality  in  the  voyage ;  constituting-  the  se- 
cond g:rouKd  on  wiiich  most  of  the  petitioners 
to  parliament  for  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  have 
rested  their  applicalicn.    But  before  I  proceed 
to  consider  this  j)art  of  my  subject,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  oiFer  a  few  observations  con- 
cerning the  great  disproportion  of  sexes  in  the 
purchases  that  are  made  on  the  coast ;  it  being 
a  w  ell-known  fact,  that  of  the  vast  numbers  of 
slaves  annually  exported   from  Africa,  about 
one-third  only  are  females.     This  circumstance 
has  been  tortured  into  a  charge  of  criminal  ne- 
glect  and    improvident    avarice    against    the 
planters  in  the  West  Indies,  who  are  supposed 
from  thence  to  have  no  wish  of  making  their 
slaves  even  as  happy  as  their  situation  will  ad- 
mit, or  of  keeping  up  their  numbers  by  natural 
encreasc,     How  far  these  charges  are  founded, 
let  the  follow  ing  testimony  of  a  very  competent 
witness  determine  : — ''  The  disproportion   in 
the  number  of  male  and  female  slaves  exported 
from  Africa  fsays  Mr,  Barnes  (i)  )  appears  to 
me  to  be  imputable  to  the    three   following 
causes :    First,  to   the   practice  of   polygamy 
which  prevails  throughout  Africa.     Secondly, 


(ij  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  17S0, 
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to  some  of  the  very  causes  of  slavery  itself ;    chap. 
men  are   more   apt  to  commit  civil  ofl'ences 
than  women,  and  in  all  such  cases,  where  males 
and  females  are  involved  in  the  same  calamity, 
the  first  cause  stiil  has  its  operation  :  the  young 
females  are  kept  for  wives,  and  the  males  are 
sold  for  slaves.     Thirdly,  to  the  circumstance 
that  females  become  unfit  for  the  slave-market 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  males,     A 
woman,   through  child-bearing,  may  appear  a 
very  exceptionable   slave   at   twenty-two,    or 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  whereas  a  healthy 
well-made  man  will  not  be  objected  to  at  four 
or  IHe-and-thirty  ;  consequently,   if  an  equal 
number  of  males  and  females  of  like  ages  were 
offered  for  sale,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  females  would  be  rejected  on  that  account 
only.    With  re,^ard  to  the  question.  Whether 
the  European  traders  prefer  purchasing  males 
rather  than  females.?    I  have  to  observe,  that 
though  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  business, 
either  of  a  house  or  of  a  plantation,  without  a 
number  of  females,  yet  as  the  nature  of  the 
slave-service  in  the  West  Indies  (being  chiefly 
field  labour)  requires,  for  the  immediate  inter- 
est of  the  planter,  a  great  number  of  males,  the 
European  trader  would  of  course  wish  to  pur- 
chase his  assortment  according  to  the  propor- 
tion wanted  ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  not  an  option 
in  the  case,  for  the  leasons  aheady  mentioned; 

so 
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^^^K  so  that  in  most  parts  of  Africa  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  he  can  get  as  many  saleable  females  as 
will  form  any  tolerable  assortment."  The  ap- 
plication of  these  remarks  will  hereafter  be 
seen.-^I  now  return  to  the  manner  of  trans- 
porting the  slaves  thus  purchased,  from  Africa 
to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  to  assign  any  probable 
reason  or  motive  why  the  treatment  of  these 
poor  peoY>le  at  sea  should  be  otherwise  than  as 
humane  and  indulgent  as  the   safety   of  the 
crew  will  admit.      Many  shocking  instances 
were  however  adduced,  in  the  evidence  deliver- 
ed to  the  connnittee  of  privy  council,  of  most 
outrageous  and  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty 
exercised  towards  them  in  different  ships;  but, 
as  the  witnesses  that  were  brought  forward  to 
establish  those  charges  were  not  the  most  re- 
spectable in  point  of  character,  and  in  some 
cases  were  proved  to  have  suits  at  law  with  the 
captains   against  whom  they  gave  evidence,  I 
shall  collect  my  account  from  less  disputable 
authority. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  men- 
slaves  are  secured  in  irons  when  they  first  come 
on  board ;  but  Sir  George  Young,  a  captain  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  appears  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  trade  in  all  its  branches,  is 
of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  practised  more  than 
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every  two  men  together,  the  right  ancle  of  one    chap. 
being  locked,  by  means  of  a  small  iron  fetter,      ^^* 
to  the  left  of  the  other  ;  and  if  marks  of  a  tur- 
bulent disposition  appear,  an  i.  Iditional  fetter 
is  put  on  their  wrists.     On  the  passage,  when 
danger  is  no  longer  apprehended,  these  irons 
are  commonly  taken  off;  and  women  and  young 
people  are  exempt  from  them  from  the  begin- 
ning (k).     They  are  lodged  between  decks,  on 
clean  boards,  the  men  and  women  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  bulk-heads  ;  a^d  fresh 
air  is  admitted  by  means  of  wind-sails  or  venti- 
lators.    Covering  of  any  kind,  as  well  from 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  as  from  the  constant 
practice  of  going  naked,  would  be  insupport- 
able to  them.     Every  morning,  if  the  weather 
permits,  they  are  brought  upon  deck,  and  al- 
lowed to   continue  there   until    the  evening. 
Their  apartments,  in  the  mean  time,  are  wash- 
ed, scraped,    fumigated,    and  sprinkled  with 
vinegar.     The  first  attention  paid  to  them  in 
the  morning  is  to  supply  them  with  water  to 
wash  their  h.inds  and  faces,  after  which  they 
are  provided  with  their  morning  meal  :  this, 
according  to  the  country   from  whence  they 
come,  consists  either  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rice 
or  yams.     Before  noon  they  are  constantly  and 
regularly  made  to  bathe   in    salt-water,    and 

(kJThe  bulk  of  the  cargo  is  generally  young  people  trom 
«xteen  years  of  a^e  to  thirty,-.The  lowest  .ize  four  feet. 
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BOOK    nothinc:  t'an  be  more  agreeable  and  refreshing-. 
Their  dinner  is  varied,  consisting'  sometimes  of 
food  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in 
Africa,  as  yams  and  Indian  corn,  &c.  and  at 
other  times  of  provisions  brought  from  Europe, 
as  dried  Leans  and  peas,  wheat,  shelled  barley, 
and  biscuit ;  all  these  are  boiled  soft  in  steam, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  sauce  made  of  meat,  with 
fish,  or  palm-oil ;  this  last  is  a  constant  and  de- 
sirable article  in  their  cookery.     At  each  meal 
they  are  allowed  as  much  as  they  can  eat,  and 
have  likewise  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water ;  un- 
less when,   from  an  unconnnon  long  voyage, 
the  preservation  of  the  ship  compels  the  captain 
to  put  them  to  a  short  allowance.     Drams  also 
are  given  them  when  the  weather  is  cold  or 
wet ;  and  pipes  and  tobacco  whenever  they  de- 
sire them.    In  the  intervals  between  their  meals, 
they  are  encouraged  to  divert  themselves  with 
musick  and  dancing;  for  which  purpose  such 
rude  and  uncouth  instruments  as  are  used  in 
Africa,  are  collected  before  their  departure; 
and  they  are  also  permitted  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  games  of  chance,  for  which  they  are 
likewise  furnished  with  implements  of  African 
invention.     In  sickness,  the  invalids  are  imme- 
diately removed  to  the  captain's  cabin,  or  to  a 
hospital  built  near  the  forecastle  ;  and  treated 
with  all  the  care,  both  hi  regard  to  medicine 
and  food,  that  circumstautcs  will  admit ;  and 

when. 
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when,  fortunately  for  tlie   Negroes,  the  ship    chap. 
touches  at  any  place  in  her  voyage,  as  frequently  ^J^ 
happens,  every  refreshment  that  the  country  af- 
fords, as  cocoa-nuts,  orarjo-es,  limes,  and  other 
fruits,  with  vegetables  of  all  sorts,  are  distributed 
among  them ;  and  refreshments  of  the  same  kind 
are  freely  allowed  them  at  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, between  the  days  of  arrival  and  sale. 
From  this  account,  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  a  great  number  of  respectable 
men,  many  of  whom  were  wholly  disinterested 
in  the  question,  and  could  therefore  have  no 
motive  to  violate  or  suppress  the  truth,  it  may 
be  supposed  that  every  scheme  which  can  easily 
be  devised  to   preserve  the  Negroes  in  health, 
cleanliness,  and  cheerfulness,  is  adopted  in  the 
voyage.      So  dreadful,    notwithstanding,    has 
has  been  the  mortality  in  several  ships,  wherein 
these  precautions  were  used,  as  to  evince,  be- 
yond all  contradiction,  that  there  was  something 
m  those  instances  intrinsically  wrong ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mischief  has  been 
ascribed  to  its  proper  cause,  namely,  the  crimi- 
nal rapaciousness  of  many  of  the  ship-masters 
in  purchasing  more  Negroes  than  their  accom- 
modations were  calculated  to  convey.     It  ap- 
peared in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  ti     a  ship  of  240  tons  would  frequently 
be  cro  v/u      with  no  less  than  520  slaves ;  v,  hich 
ivas  not  allowing  ten  inches  of  room  to  each 
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individual.  The  consequence  of  this  inexcus* 
able  avarice,  was  oftentimes  a  loss  of  1  bper  cent. 
in  the  voj'age,  and  4:^  per  cent,  more  in  the 
harbours  of  the  West  Indies,  previous  to  the 
sale,  from  diseases  contracted  at  sea ;— a  de- 
struction of  the  human  species  on  which  it 
is  impossible  to  reflect  without  indignation 
and  horror  ! 

To  the  several  arguments,  however,  which 
have  been  raised  on  the  ground  of  these  abuses, 
in  support  of  the  scheme  of  abolition,  a  very 
short  answer  may  be  given  : — Admit  all  the  mi- 
series and  destructive  wretchedness  which  have 
been  placed  to  this  account  to  have  existed  in 
full  force,  and  it  w  ill  still  remain  to  be  enquired 
whether  measures  of  less  powerful  operation 
tliau  a  total  suppression  of  the  trade,  will  not 
obviate  in  future  the  evils  complained  of ;  be- 
cause, if  regulations  alone  are  sullicient  for  that 
purpose,  abolition  cannot  be  necessary.     Re- 
gulations have  accordingly  been  framed  and 
inforced  under  the  authority  of  the  British  par- 
liament, of  w  hich  the  certain  effect  ought  surely 
to  be  known,  before  the  evils  they  are  meant  to 
redress  are  pronounced  irremediable.     By  an 
act  of  the  2Sth  year  of  his   present  Majesty 
(since  renewed  and  amended)  the  slave  ships 
are  restricted  to  the  conveyance  of  five  slaves 
to  every  three  tons;  and  even  this  proportion 
is  allowed  only  as  fur  as  201  tons.     For  every 
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additional  ton  they  are  limited  to  one  additional  chap. 
slave  (I).  To  these  imj)ortant  precautions  for  .Jt^ 
securing  iii  (he  iNegroes  a  siifficieney  of  room, 
is  added  tlie  neeessary  provision  of  a  regularly- 
qualified  Mirjrcon  ;  to  ^vhonl,  as  well  as  to 
the  ship-master,  very  lil)eral  encouragement  is 
given,  to  induce  both  of  them  to  exert  every 
provident  endeavour  in  preserving  their  unfor- 
tunate captives  in  health  and  spirits ;  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  being  allowed  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  50/.  to  the  surgeon,  if  the  loss  on  the 
voyage  amounts  to  no  more  than  two  in  the 
hundred,  and  half  those  sums  if  the  loss  shall 
not  exceed  three  in  the  hundred. 

Op  the  full  effect  which  this  system  of  re- 
striction and  encouragement  hath  hitherto  pro- 
duced in  all  the  British  colonies,  I  am  not  in- 
formed; but  judging  by  returns  which  I  have 
obtained  from  one  of  the  principal  marts  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
found,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  advantageous 
and  salutary.  At  the  port  of  Montego-Bay, 
in  Jamaica,  the  Negroes  imported  between 
the  18th  day  of  November  1789  and  the  15th 
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(I)  It  is  also  provided,  that  vessels  not  exceeding  201 
Ions  shall  not  carry  of  male  slaves  (exceeding  four  feet  four 
inches  in  height)  more  than  one  for  each  ton,  and  vessels  of 
larger  size  more  than  three  such  males  for  every  live  tons. 
This  regulation  seems  intendeil  as  an  enc-mr:!  i;5r.<^nt  io  th& 
•xport  of  a  greater  proportion  of  females. 
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BOOK    of  July  1791,  were  9,1)9;^,  in  38  ships ;  the  mor- 
v^^v-w  tality  at  sea,  (xcliisive  of  the  loss  of  54  nei^roes 
ilia  miHinyon  the  coast,  was  746,  which  is 
somewhat  luidcr  seven  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
iiumher  of  slaves.     This,  though  much  less,  I 
believe,  than  the  average  loss  which  commonly 
liappened  before  tlie  regulating  law  took  place, 
is,  I  admit,  sumcientlj  great ;  and,  had  it  pre- 
vailed in   any  degree  equaUtj  on  'the  several 
ships   concerned,    might  perhaps    have   been 
considered  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  general  mor- 
tality consequent  on  the  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  and  provisions  of  the  regulating 
-    act.     But  on  examining  ihe  list,  I  find  that 
eight  of  the  oS  ships,  were  entitled  to,  and  ac- 
tually received,  the  full  premium ;  two  otherg 
received  the  half  premium;  and  one  other  (a 
schooner  that  sailed  from  Janiaica  to  the  coast 
before  the  act  took  place)  returned  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  negro.     Of  the  746  deaths,  no 
less  than  S%S  occurred  in  four  ships  only,  all 
of  wliich,  with  ^i\e  other  vessels,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  number  of  ships  in  which  three- 
fifths  of  the  raoLtaUty  occurred,  came  from  the 
same  part  of  the  coast,  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  a 
circumstance  that  gives  room  to  conclude  (as 
undoubtedly  was  the   fact)  that   the  negroes 
from  that  part  of  the  country  brought  disease 
and  contagion  with  them  Irom  the  land ;  an 
epidemic  fever  and  flax  o-ptipmllv  r»ii»vni*).«,«  «n 
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the  low  marshy  shores   of  the  Bonny  rivers,    chap. 
during  the  aiif  imnal  months,  which  sometimes  ,J^!^ 
proves  even  more  destructivj  on   shore   tliau 
at  sea. 

Perhaps  tlie  truest  criterion  by  which     i 
estimate  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  regulating 
law,  is  t'     comparatively  trifling  loss  that  now 
occur   in  the  -larbours  of  the  West  Indies  be- 
fore t.'e  Gull  ;y  ships  open  their  sales.     This 
mortal  it      v.iiich  was  formerly  estimated  at  4^ 
per  cent,  and  wa^  manifestly  the  consequence 
of  sickness  or  improper  treatment  in  the  voyage, 
is  now  happily  miiigatcd  in  so  great  a  degree, 
that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  9,993  slaves 
imported  into  Montego-Bay  as  before  stuted,  the 
loss  between  the  days  of  arrival  and  sale  was  no 
more  than  69,  or  not  quite  ^per  cent.  Enough 
therefore  had  been  effected  to  dt  mon  '  •  ate>  that 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  nor  ind<  ed  a  very 
difficult  matter,  to  render  the  conveyance  of 
Negroes  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies  a^ 
Httle  prejudicial  to  their  healths,  as  the  trans- 
portation of  any  other  ])ody  of  people  across 
the  ocean  in  any  part  of  the  world.    Few  voy- 
ages were  more  destructive  to  the  seamen  than 
that  of  Lord  Anson,  and  none  less  so  than  those 
of  Captain  Cook;  an  incontestable  proof  that 
the  mortality,  which  has  commonly  occurred  at 
Ica^  has  at  all  times  arisen  from  ill-constructed 
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BOOK    ships,  and  neglect,  or  improper  management 
on  baard  fm). 

Concerning   the  West   India  Planters,  as 
they  are  entirely  innocent  and  ignorant  of  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  Slave  Trade  is  conducted 
(having  no  other  concern  therein  than  becoming 
purchasers  of  what  British  acts  of  parliament 
have  made  objects  of  sale),  so  it  is  equally  con- 
sonant to  their  interest  and  their  wishes,  that 
effectual  means  should  be  pursued  for  preserv- 
ing the  health  of  the  negroes,  bj  securing  to  them 
proper  and  reasonable  accommodation  on  the 
passage.    The  assembly  of  Jamaica,  instead  of 
remonstrating  against  that  augmentation  in  the 
price  of  slaves,  which  they  must  have  foreseen 
that  the  act  of  the  British  parliament  would 
necessarily  create,  with  the  liberality  of  digni- 
fied minds  applauded  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, declaring  it  to  be  founded  in  necessity, 
justice,  and  humanity,  and  expressed  their  opi- 
iiicii  that  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment might  be  beneficially  exerted  in  further 
regulations  of  the  African  commerce,  particu- 

CmJ  Perhaps  no  plan  is  so  likely  to  save  the  lives  and  pro- 
serve  the  healths  of  the  Negroes  at  sea,  as  that  of  limiting 
the  slave-ships  to  200  tons  burthen,  and  allowing  them  to 
receive  on  board  only  2  or  2 1  to  a  ton.  Small  vessels  are 
soon  loarled  j  and  from  a  multitude  of  examples  that  I  have 
•een,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  mortality  happens  in 
ilie  Jarger  shij 
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larlj  in  preventing  the  detention  of  sliips  on  the  chap. 
coast ;  in  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  slaves  ^^I^ 
who  should  appear  to  have  been  kidnapped ; 
in  compelling  the  slave-ships  to  tra  isport  an 
equal  number  of  both  sexes,  and  to  provide 
ventilators  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provi- 
sion, especially  water ;  such  a  recommendation 
it  might  be  supposed  would  engage  immediate 
attention,  not  only  a  coming  from  men  who 
are  certainly  the  best  judges  of  its  propriety 
and  necessity,  but  also  because  the  means  of 
enforcing  most  of  the  regulations  which  they 
recommend  are  practicable  and  apparent. 

Having  thus,  I  pre^sume,  sufficiently  treated  > 
of  the  means  by  which  slaves  are  procured  for 
sale  in  Africa,  and  the  regulations  that  have 
been  established  by  the  British  parliament  for 
theirbetter  conveyance  to  the  Sugar  Islands,  I 
shall  proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  a  detail 
^)f  their  general  treatment  and  situation  there, 
immediately  on  and  after  their  arrival,  and  dis-. 
tribution  among;  tlie  planters. 
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Arrival  and  sale  in  the  West  Indies. — Negroes 
newly  purchased,  how  disposed  of  and  em- 
ployed.—-Detail  of  the  management  of  Ne- 
groes on  a  sugar .  plantation.  —  Jllode  of 
maintaining  them.  —  Houses,  clothing,  and 
medical  care, — Abuses.  — Late  regulations 
for  their  protection  and  security. — Causes  of 
their  annual  decrease. — Polygamy,  Sj-c— . 
Slavery  in  its  mildest  form  unfriendly  to  po- 
pulation.— General  observations. — Proposals 
for  the  further  meliorating  the  condition  of 
the  Slaves,  uith  which  th^  subject  concludes. 

BOOK  The  arrival  of  a  Guinej  ship  in  the  West  In- 
v^v^^  dies  is  announced  by  publick  advertisement, 
specify ine;  the  number  of  Negroes  imported, 
the  country  from  whence,  and  day  of  sale.  It 
was  the  practice  until  of  late,  to  open  the  sale 
on  shipboard,  the  males  being  arranged  in  one 
part  of  the  ship,  and  the  females  in  another: 
but,  as  visitors  of  all  descriptions  were  admitted 
without  hesitation  or  enquiry,  it  frequently 
happened,  when  slave-ships  were  scarce,  thai 
such  crowds  of  people  went  on  board,  and  be- 
gan so  disgraceful  a  scramble,  as  to  terrify  the 
poor  ignorant  Africans  with  a  notion  that  they 
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speedily  ^;o  be  devoured.  The  wisdom  of  tlie 
legislature  of  Jamaica  has  corrected  this  enor- 
mity in  that  island,  by  enacting  that  the  sales 
shall  be  conducted  on  shore,  and  that  care  shall 
be  taken  not  to  separate  diUerent  branches  of 
the  same  family.  I  am  afraid  it  luith  been 
found  difficult,  in  all  cases,  to  enforce  this  latter 
reg^ulation ;  but  it  is  usual  with  most  planters,  I 
believe,  to  enquire  of  the  Negroes  themselves, 
by  means  of  an  interpreter,  whether  they  have 
relations  on  board,  and  to  purchase  families 
together ;  or,  by  exchanging  with  other  buyers, 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  tb  ":  cruel  separation  be- 
tween parents  and  childivii,  and  brothers  and 
sisters,  which  must  sometimes,  I  doubt  un- 
avoidably take  place.  I  never  knew  an  instance 
where  such  purchase  or  accommodation  was 
knowingly  declined  or  refused  (a). 

Although  ther^  is  something  extremely 
allocking  to  a  humane  and  cultivated  mind,  in 
the  idea  of  beholding  a  numerous  body  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures,  in  captivity  and 
exile,  exposed  naked  to  publick  view,  and  sold 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  yet  I  could  never  perceive 
(except  in  the  cases  that  have  been  mentioned 

(a)  Soon  after  this  was  written,  the  author  of  this  work 
had  the  honour  of  proposing  to  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  an  act  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  is  now  an  existing  law,  by  which  the  Guiney 
factors  are  compelled  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oatli,  to  do 
tiieir  utmost  to  enfctfce  the  regulatioitk  alluded  to. 
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BOOK    of  a  scramble  on  shipboard)  that  the  Negrocf 
v..--^;^  themselves  \Yere  oppressed  with  many  of  those 
painful  sensations  which  a  person  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  scene  would  naturally  attribute  to  such 
apparent  wretchedness.     The  circumstance  of 
being  exposed  naked,  is  perhaps  of  little  ac- 
.  count  to  those  who  were  never  sensible  of  the 
necessity  or  i)ropriety  of  being  clothed.     The 
climate  requires  not  the  aid  of  dress,  nor  are  the 
Negroes,  though  nuked,  destitute  of  decora- 
tions, on  which,  at  their  first  arrival,  they  seem 
to  seta  much  higher  estimation  than  on  raiment ; 
most  of  the  nations  of  Africa  having  their  skin, 
particularly  on  the  forehead,  the  breast,. and 
round  the  waist,  punctured  or  impressed  with 
figures  and  representations  of  different  kinds 
( squares,  circles,  triangles,  and  crescents )  similar 
to  the  practice  which  prevails  in  OtaJuite,  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  called,  tatow- 
ing,   as  described  in  the  voyages  of  Captain 
Cook.  Like  those  islanders  too,  somoof  the  new- 
ly-imported Negroes  display  these  marks  with 
a  mixture  of  ostentation  and  pleasure,  either 
considering  them  as  highly  ornamental,  or  ap- 
pealing to  them  as  testimonies  of  distinction 
m   Africa;    where,  in   some    cases,    they  are 
said  to  iad:. ate  free  birth  and  honourable  pa-. 
rentage  rz.;.     The  Negroes  are  apprised  also, 

(h)  Some  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  or  the  ad- 
jacent  countries  (the  aiamba  Negroc.  for  ifl.iauce)  appear  to 
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before  their  arrival,  that  they  are  to  be  employ-  chap. 
ed  in  tillage;  and,  knowing-  that  they  were 
bought  with  money,  expect  to  be  sold  in  the 
same  manner.  They  display  therefore,  on  being 
brought  to  market,  very  few  signs  of  lamen- 
tation for  their  past,  or  of  apprehension  for 
their  future  condition  ;  but,  wearied  out  with 
confinement  at  sea,  commonly  express  great 
eagerness  to  be  sold  ;  prescniing  themselves, 
when  the  buyers  arc  few,  with  i:heerfulness  and 
alacrity  for  selection,  and  appearing  mortified 
and  disappointed  when  refused.  If  it  happens, 
as  it  frequently  does,  when  t!ie  pur(  haters  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  inspect  them  indivi- 
dually, that  some  bodily  defect  or  blemish  is 
discovered  in  any  of  them,  the  majority  seem 
highly  diverted  at  the  circumstance  ;  manifest- 

pie  to  use  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  marks  as  the  sa- 
vages of  New  Zealand  ;  viz.  deep  incisions  on  each  cheek 
drawn  circularly  from  the  ear  to  the  mouth,  fyide  IJawlccs- 
vortlis  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  c,  Q.)  It  is  ridiculous  enough, 
that  some  of  the  writers  against  the  slave-trade  should  as- 
cribe these  marks  of  superstition  or  false  taste  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  planters,  and  gravely  assert  that  they  are  the  scars  of 
horrible  gashes  inflicted  by  the  bloody  hand  of  tyranny  ii; 
the  wantonness  of  puni,>,hment.  The  Reverend  JVIr.  CJark- 
son  catches  very  eagerly  at  this  idea,  and  asserts  with  great 
solemnity,  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  constant  lamentation  wiUi 
"  disinterested  people,  who,  out  of  curiosity,  attend  the  Ne- 
*'  gro  markets  in  Jamaica,  that  they  are  not  able  to  turn  their 
f  eyes  ou  any  group  of  Negroes  without  beholding  these 
'[  mhuman  marks  pf  passion,  despotism,  and  caprice  !" 
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l»xrK.  injp:,  by  loud  and  repeated  bur&ts  of  laoditer, 
that  reflection  constitute;  no  very  pred^y  iaant 
part  of  their  character  (c), 

I'he  buyer  havini^comp'eted  his  assortment, 

and  clothed  his  newly-arquired  subjects  with  a 

c^ar^e  LTerinaii  linen^  called  osnaburghs  and 

provided  thern   also  witti  hats,  handkerchiefs, 

and  knives,  sends  them  to  the  place  of  their  in- 

I'ended  residence  (cJJ  :  aud  now  a  practice  pre^ 

■valh  in  Jamaica,  which  I  myself,  unacquainted 

ns  J.  then  was  with  the  actual  management  in 

detail  of  a  sugar  plantation,   and  residing  in  a 

distant  country,  used  to  reprobate  and  exclaim 

against ;  but  to  which  1  now  submit,  from  a 

full  conviction,  founded  on  experience,  of  it* 

usefulness  and  necessity.     Tlie  practice  is  that 

of  distributing  Hic    newly-imported   Africans 

among  the  old  Negroes,  as  pensioners  ( with 

some  little  assistance  occasionally  given)  on  their 

little peculiunh  and  provision-grounds,     This  I 

(c)  I'lie  prices  of  new  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  at  this 
time  (1791)  are  nearly  as  tolJows  :— An  able  man  in  his 
prime,  501.  sterling;  an  able  woman,  49Z.  sterling;  a  youth 
•il^jroadiing  to  manhood,  47I.  sterling;  a  young  girl,  40^. 
Steilifig ;  boys  and  girls  from  40l.  to  45l.  sterling,  exclu- 
.<n-e  of  the  Colonial  tax  or  duty  cu  importation,  about  twenty 
shillings  more. 

(d)  it  is  the  custom  amorg  "ouie  of  the  planters  in  .lamaica, 
■  mark  the  initial;  of  thtiv  i.uue  on  the  shoulder  or  breast 

of  cadi  newly-purchased  Nfirr,o,  by  means  of  a  small  silver 
brand  heated  in  the  flame  o(  spi;  li-.  as  described  in  a  former 
<'h:!pter:  but  it  is  growing  int-j  riisnse,  and  I  believe  in  the 
"V^  indward  Islaudd  thought  altogeuier  unnecessaty. 

used 
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Tiised  to  consider  as  an  insupportable  liardslilp    char 
c»n  the  poor  people  already  settled  and  domes- 
ticated, and  I  positively  and  expressly  forbade  a 
continuance  of  the  custom  in  plantations  over 
which  I  had  authority. 

On  my  return  to  the  West  Indies,  I  was  surr 
prised  to  find  the  old-established  Negroes, 
when  young  people  nevtly  arrived  from  Africa 
were  sent  among  them,  request,  as  a  particular 
instance  of  favour  and  indulgence  to  them- 
selves, the  revival  and  continuance  of  the  an- 
cient system  !  assuring  me  they  had  the  means 
of  supporting  the  strangers  without  difficultj. 
Many  who  thus  applied,  proposed  each  of  them 
to  adopt  one  of  their  yoimg  country-folks  irt 
the  room  of  children  they  had  lost  by  death,  or 
had  been  deprived  of  in  Africa ;  others,  because 
tliey  wished,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  to  see 
their  sons  take  to  themselves  wives  from  their 
own  nation  and  kindred ;  and  all  of  them,  I 
presume,  because,  among  other  considerations, 
they  expected  to  revive  and  retrace  in  the  con- 
versation of  their  new  visitors,  the  remembrance 
and  ideas  of  past  pleasures  and  scenes  of  their 
youth.  The  strangers  too  were  best  pleased 
with  this  arrangement,  and  ever  afterwards  con- 
sidered themselves  as  the  adopted  children  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  thus  protected,  calling 
them  parents,  and  venerating  them  as  such ; 
^nd  I  never  knew  an  iiii-taace  of  the  violation  of 
*-       .  a  trust 
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BOOK  a  tnist  thus  solicited  and  bestowed.  In  the 
course  of  eight  or  ten  months,  provided  they  are 
mildly  used  and  kept  free  of  disease,  new  peo- 
ple, under  these  circumstances,  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  country ;  bei^in  to  get  well  estal)- 
lished  in  their  families,  their  houses  and  provi- 
sion-grounds ;  and  prove  in  all  respects  as  va- 
luable as  the  native  or  Creole  negroes  (cj. 

What  has  hitherto  been  observed  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  Africans  newly  imported, 
is,  I  believe,  applicable  to  West  Indian  estates 
of  all  descriptions ;  but,  as  my  own  personal 
attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  sugar  . 
plantations^  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  of 
those  more  particularly  ;  and  shall  now  proceed 
to  describe  the  methodical  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  labour  with  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, as  it  is  unquestionably  more  severe  and 
colistant  than  that  on  any  other  species  of  land- 
ed property  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Negroes  are  divided  into  three  sets  or 

classes,  usually  called  gangs  ;  the  first  consist- 

!  ing  of  the  most  healthy  and  robust  of  the  men 

and  women,  whose  chief  business  it  is,  out  of 

Ce)  Generally  speaking,  a  Creole  Negro  is  considered  as 
worth  more  than  one  imported ;  but  in  a  valuation,  by  in- 
dilk'rent  peisons,  of  two  able  well-disposed  Negroes,  nearly 
of  the  same  age,  the  one  an  African,  the  other  a  native,  no 
great  difference  (if  any)  would  be  made.  A  cliild  just  born 
p  valued  at  5i,  . 
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rrop-tunp;,  to  clear,  hole  and  plant  ilie  ground ;  chap. 
and,  in  crop-time,  to  cut  the  canes,  feed  the  mills, 
and  attend  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar.  It 
is  computed  +hat,  in  the  ^vhole  body  of  the  ne- 
groes on  a  well-conditioned  plantation,  there 
are  commonly  found  one-third  of  this  descrii)- 
tion,  exclusive  of  domesticks  and  negro  trades- 
men, viz.  carpenters,  coopers,  and  masons, 
with  which  each  well-regulated  plantation  is 
provided  ff).  The  second  gang  is  composed 
of  young  boys  and  girls,  women  far  gone  m  ith 
child,  and  convalescents,  who   are  chiefly  em- 

(fj  The  annual  profit  arising  to  ths  owner,  from  the  la- 
bour of  each  ab!e  field  Negro  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  may  be  reckoned  at  twcnty-tive  pounds  sterling 
money.  I  reckon  thus:— A  sugar  plantation,  well  con- 
ducted, and  in  a  favourable  soil,  ought  to  yield  as  many 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  1(5  cwt.  annually,  as  there  are  Ne- 
groes belonging  to  it,  the  aven:ge  value  of  which,  for  ten 
years  past,  may  be  stated  at  15/.  sterling  the  hogshead  ;  but 
as  every  plantation  is  not  thus  productive,  and  the  rum, 
which  is  generally  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  contin- 
gent charges,  not  being  always  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  I 
will  allow  10/.  sterling  only,  as  the  clear  profit  per  hogshead 
of  the  sugar,  which  therefore  is  the  average  value  of  the  la- 
bour of  each  Negro,  old  and  young;  and  one-third  only  of 
the  Negroes"  being  able  people,  their  labour  may  be  put  at 
^0/.  a  head  ;  out  of  w  hich  however  must  be  deducted,  the 
interest  on  their  first  cost,  and  an  allowance  for  the  risque 
of  losing  them  by  death  or  desertion  (their  maintenance, 
&:c.  being  included  in  the  contingent  expences  of  the  estate) 
for  both  whicli  I  allow  fifteen  per  cent.  This  leaves  about 
251.  sterling  clear,  or  nearly  a  fourth  part  of  the  actual  va- 
lue of  each  slave. 

^A  ployed 
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Bnoiv.  piu^  jd  iki  weeding  the  canes,  and  other  h'gh^ 
c»v-i*>  work  adapted  to  their  streiigtli  and  conv.ition ; 
and  the  third  set  consists  of  J'oung-  children, 
attended  hy  a  ^^'reful  old  woman,  who  areeni- 
ployed  in  collecting  green-meat  for  the  piga 
and  sheep;  or  in  weeding  the  garden,  or  some 
such  gentle  exercise,  merely  to  preserve  them 
from  habits  of  idleness. 

The  first  gang  is  summoned  to  the  labours 
of  the  field  either  by  a  bell  or  the  blowing  of 
a  conch-shell,  just  before  sun-rise.  They  bring 
with  them,  besides  their  hoes  or  bills,  provisjont 
for  breakfast ;  and  are  attended  by  a  White 
person,  and  a  Black  sup  rintendn  called  a 
driver. — The  list  being  called  ov  r,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  abscalces  note',  they  puocee 
with  their  work  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock, 
when  the  sit  down  in  the  ^liade  to  breakfast, 
which  iy  prepared  in  the  mean  time  i  a  ccrtuui 
uiimber  of  women,  'vhose  sole  employment  it 
is  to  act  as  cooks  for  the  rest.  Th  s  meal  cont- 
monlv  consida  of  boiled  vanis,  e  does,  ocra, 
calaluc  "id  .lantains,  c  as  many  those  ve- 
^etabh  ey  can  pr  cure  ;  s      oned  with 

salt,  and  cayenne  peppe.  and,  in  truth,  it  is 
an  exceeding  palatable  and  wholesome  mess. 
By  this  time  most  of  the  absentees  maketht  ir 
appearance,  and  are  sometimes  punished  for 
their  sluggishness  by  a  few  stripes  of  the  driver's 
whip.  But  I  am  happy  to  nv  that  of  late 
years  a  very  sliglit  excuse  is  gcucrally  admitted. 

The 
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The  fiict  is,  that  when  the  mornlii'xs  are  chill    chap. 

V 

and  foj^gy,  as  frequently  happens  c  dU  under 
the  zone,  the   sensations  of  the  Neirrd  are  AU- 
tresstul  heyond  the  iniagi nation  of  an  inhjibitaiit 
of  fio'zen  regions.    Instead  of  deriving  firmness 
and  activity  from  the  cokl,  he  becomes  inert, 
shig'gish,  and  languid  ;  and  neither  labour  nor 
punish    ent  will  animate  him  to  great  exertion, 
until  he  is  revivified  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  8U41.     At  breakfast  they  are  seldom  indul- 
ged with  more  than  half  or  three  quarters  of  au 
hour ;  and,  having  resumed  their  x'k  ork,  con- 
tinue in  the  field  until  noon,  when  the  bell  calls 
them  from  labour.    They  are  now  allowed  tv.o 
hours  of  rest  and  refreshmeat ;  one  of  which 
is  commonly  spent  in  sle(fp.     Their  dinner  is 
provided  with  the  addition  of  salted  or  pickled 
fish,  of  which  each   Nesrro  receives  a  weeklv 
allowance.    Many  of  them,  however,  preterriiig 
ap     itiful  supper  to  auir     jt  noon,  pass  the 
hour      f  recess,  either  in  sice        r  in  collecting 
food  ■   i  their  pigs  and  poultry,  of  which  they 
are  peru  ittcd  to  keep  as  many  as  they  please ; 
or  pei'  ips  a  few  oi    he  more  industrious  v  ill 
employ  an  h^        in   their  provision-grounds. 
At  .     0  o'r'lock       ey  are  again  summoned  to 
t^  "!      ]d,  where  h.  vingieen  refreshed  both  by 
rest  and  food,  the    now  manifest  some  signs  of 
vigorous  an ^'  ani.  ated  appli ration  ;  although  I 
can  with  great  ti  at!   ass-rf,  thf?    one  English 
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Itiboui'cr  iii  his  own  climate  would  perform  iif 
least  three  times  the  work  of  any  one  Negro 
in  tlie  same  period.  At  sun-set,  or  >ery  soon 
after,  they  are  released  for  the  night,  (the 
drudgery,  so  much  complained  of  in  some  of 
the  islands  to  windward,  of  picking  grass,  being 
hnppily  unknown  in  Jamaica),  and  if  the  day 
has  been  wet,  or  their  labour  harder  than  usual, 
they  are  sometimes  indulged  with  an  allowance 
of  rum.  On  the  whole,  as  the  lenrlh  of  the 
days  in  the  latitude  of  the  West  Indies  dift'ers 
very  little  throughout  the  year,  I  conceive  they 
are  employed  daily  about  ten  hours,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  master,  Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted. In  the  crop  season,  however,  the  sys- 
tem is  ditterent ;  for  at  that  time,  such  of  the 
Negroes  as  are  employed  in  the  mill  and  boiling- 
houses  often  work  very  late,  frequently  all  night; 
but  they  are  divided  into  watches,  which  relieve 
each  other,  according  to  the  practice  among 
seamen  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  at  this  season 
the  Negroes  enjoy  higher  health  and  vigour 
than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year ;  a  circum- 
stance undoubtedly  owing  to  the  free  and  un- 
restrained use  which  they  are  allowed  to  make 
of  the  ripe  canes,  the  cane-liquor,  and  syrup. 

The  practice  which  piN3vails  in  Jamaica  of 
giving  the  Negr  s  lands  to  cultivate,  from  the 
produce  of  which  they  are  expected  to  maintain 

themselves 
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themselves  (except  in  times  of  scarcity,  arising   chap. 
from  hurricanes  and  droughts,  when  assistaiice 
is  never  denied  them)  is  universally  allowed  to 
bejudicious  and  beneficial;  producing  a  happy 
coalition  of  interests  between  the  master  and 
the  slave.     The  Negro  who  has  acquired  by 
his  own  labour  a  property  in  his  master's  land, 
has  much  to  lose,  and  is  therefore  less  inclined 
to  desert  his  work.     He  earns  a  little  money, 
by  which  he  is  enabled  to  indulge  himself  in 
line  clothes  on  holidays,  and  gratify  his  palate 
with  salted  meats   and   other   provisions  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  obtain ;  and  the  pro- 
prietor is  eased,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  feeding  him.     In  some  of  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  they  have  not  land  enough  for  the 
purpose ;  nor  in  any  one  of  them  are  the  Ne- 
groes so  happily  accommodated,  in  this  respect, 
as  in  the  large  island  of  Jamaica ;  where  they 
are  seldom  either  stinted  in  quantity  of  land,  or 
confined  as  to  situation.    In  fact,  if  the  owner's 
territory  is  sufficiently  extensive,  the  Negroes 
make  it  a  practice  to  enlarge  their  own  grounds, 
or  cxcha  ge  them  for  fresh  land,  e\cry  year.  By 
these  means,  having  quicker  and  better  returns, 
they  raise  provisions  in  abundance,  not  only  for 
their  own  use,  but  also  a  great  surplus  to  sell. 
The  misfortune  is,  they  trust  more  to  plantain- 
groves,  corn,  and  other  vegetables^  that  are  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  storms,  than  to  what  are 
VOL.  II,  M  called 
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BOOK  ciiWed  ground-provisions  ;  such  as}ams,  eddoes, 
potatoes,  cassada,  and  other  esculent  roots ;  all 
w  hich  are  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes ;  but 
prudence  is  a  term  that  has  no  place  in  the 
negro  vocabulary.  To  obviate  the  mischief* 
which  fatal  experience  has  proved  to  flow  from 
this  gross  inattention,  the  Slave  Act  of  Jamaica 
obliges,  under  a  penalty,  every  proprietor  of 
lands  to  keep,  properly  cultivated  in  ground- 
provisions,  one  acre  for  every  ten  Negroes,  ex- 
clusive of  the  negro  grounds  (g). 


,1' 


Cg)  In  Jamaicfa  the  Negroes  are  allowed  one  day  in  a  fort- 
night, except  in  time  of  crop,  besides  Sundays  and  holidays, 
for  culiivating  their  grounds  and  carrying  their  provisions 
to  market.  Some  of  them  find  time  on  these  days,  besides 
raising  provisions,  to  make  a  few  coarse  manufactures,  such 
as  mats  for  beds,  bark  ropes  of  a  strong  and  durable  texture, 
wicker  chairs  and  baskets,  earthen  jars,  pans,  &c.  for  all 
which  they  find  a  ready  sale  j  but  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
skill  and  elegance  of  their  workmanship.  The  most  in- 
dustrious of  the  Negroes  do  not,  I  believe,  employ  more 
tlian  sixteen  hours  in  a  month  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own 
provision-gardens  (leaving  all  further  care  of  them  to  the 

-  beneficence  of  nature),  and  in  favourable  seasons  this  is  suf- 

-  ficient.  Sunday  is  their  day  of  market,  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  numbers  are  then  seen,  hastening  from  all  parts  of  die 
country,  tov/ards  the  towns  and  shipping-places,  laden  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  pigs,  goats  and  poultry,  their  own  pro- 

.  perty.  In  Jamaica  it  is  supposed  that  upwards  of  10,000 
assemble  every  Sunday  morning  in  the  market  of  Kingston, 
where  they  barter  their  provisions,  &c.  for  salted  beef  and 
pork,  or  line  linen  and  ornaments  for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren,-    1  do  not  believe  that  an  iiiilance  can  U:  produced  of 

a  inastc  '.:• 
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The  cotf  ages  of  the  Negroes  usually  compose  chap. 
a  small  village^  the  situation  of  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  and  v/ater,  is  commonly 
near  the  buildings  in  which  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  is  conducted.  They  are  seldom  placed 
with  much  regard  to  order ;  but,  being  always 
iatermingled  with  fruit-trees,  particularly  the 
banana,  the  avocado-pear,  and  the  orange  (the 
Negroes'  own  planting  and  property)  they 
sometimes  exhibit  a  pleasing  and  picturesque 
appearance.  To  affirm  that  they  are  very  to- 
lerable habitations,  according  to  the  idea  which 
an  untravelled  Englishman  would  probably 
form  of  the  word,  were  an  insuli  to  the  reader ; 
but  it  may  honestly  be  said,  that,  allowing  for 
the  difference  of  climate,  they  far  excel  the 
cabins  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  peasants,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Young,  and  other  travellers. 
They  are  such,  at  least,  as  are  commensurate  to 
the  desires  and  necessities  of  their  inhabitants^ 
who  build  them  according  to  their  own  fancy 
both  in  size  and  shape,  th^:  master  allowing  the 

a  master's  interfering  with  his  Negroes  in  their  pecidium  thus 
acquired.  They  are  permitted  also  to  dispose  at  their  deaths 
of  what  little  property  they  possess ;  and  even  to  bequeath 
their  grounds  or  gardens  to  such  of  their  fellcv-slaves  as 
they  think  proper.  These  principles  are  so  well  estal  'ished, 
that  whenever  it  is  found  convenient  for  the  owner  to  ex- 
change the  negro-grounds  for  other  lands,  tlie  Negroes  must 
be  satisfied,  in  money  or  otherwise,  before  tiie  excharsgs 
takes  place.     It  is  universally  the  piacuce. 

M  2  timber, 
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BOOK    timber,  and  frequently  permitting  tli^  estate'* 
carpenters  to  assist  in  the  building.     In  gene- 
ral, a  cottage  for  one  Negro  and  his  wife,  is 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  di- 
vided into  two  apartments.     It  is  composed  of 
hard  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  and  inter- 
laced with  wattles  and  plaister,    the   height 
from  the  ground  to  the  plate  being  barely  suf- 
ficient to  admit  the  owner  to  walk  in  upright. 
The  floor  is  of  natural  earth,  which  is  com- 
monly dry  enough,  and  the  roof  thatched  with 
palm-thatch,  or  the  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree;  an  admirable  covering,  forming  a  lasting 
and  impenetrable  shelter  both  against  the  sun 
and  the  rain.     Of  furniture  they  liave  no  great 
matters  to  boast,  nor,  considering  their  habits 
of  lifC;,  is  much  required.     The  bedstead  is  a 
platform  of  boards,  and  the  bed  a  mat,  covered 
with  a  blanket;  a  small  table,  two  or  three 
low  stools,  an  earthc\n  jar  for  holding  water, 
a  few  smaller  ones,  a  pail,  an  iron  pot,  cala- 
bashes (h)  of  difl'erent  sizes  (serving  very  to- 
lerably for  plates,  dishes,  jand  bowls),  make  up 
the  rest.     Their  cookery  is  conducted  in  the 
open  air,  and  fire-wood  being  always  at  hand, 
they  have  not  only  a  sufficiency  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  also  for  a  fire  within  doors  during  the 
night,  without  which  a  Negro  cannot  slqep 


(hj  A  species  of  gourd. 
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wirti  comfort.  It  is  made  in  the  middle  of  one  chap 
of  the  two  rooms,  and  the  smoke  makes  its  way  ^' 
through  the  door  or  the  thatch.  This  account 
of  their  accommodation,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  lowest  among  the  field-negroes :  trades- 
men aijd  domesticks  are  in  general  vastly  better 
lodged  and  provided.  Many  of  these  have 
larger  houses  with  boarded  floors,  and  are  ac- 
commodated fat  their  own  expence  it  is  true) 
with  very  decent  furniture  : — a  few  have  even 
good  beds,  linen  sheets,  and  musquito  nets,  and 
display  a  sljeif  or  two  of  plates  and  dishes  of 
queen's  or  Staffordshire  ware. 

Of  clothing,  the  allowance  of  the  master  is 
not  always  so  liberal  as  might  be  wished,  but 
much  more  so  of  late  years  than  formerly  (i). 
Few  of  the  Negroes,  however,  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  appear  deficient  in  this  point,  or 
shew  any  wai?t  of  raiment,  not  only  de'cent  but 
£>:audv. 

The  circumstances  wherein  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  seem  mostly  indebted  to  their 
owners'  liberality,  are,  I  think,  those  of  medical 
attendance  and  acconnnodation  Mhen  sick. 
Every  plantation  that  I  am  acquainted  witli^ 


0)  I  believe  the  Negroes  on  every  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
witlioii'.  exception,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  Osna'ourgh 
Jinen,  woolhni,  baize,  checks,  &c.  and  but  very  few  planters 
deny  them  hats,  hamrKerchief,,  and  other  little  articles,  as 
jjnives,  needles  and  thiinid,  ifcc,  &c. 
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practitioner  in  physick  and  surgery,  who  very 
frequently  resides  on  the  spot;  and  the  plant- 
ers, being  in  general  men  of  education  them- 
selves, are  not  easily  reconciled,  in  so  important 
a  matter,  with  such  illiterate  pretenders  in  me- 
dicine as  arc  very  often  found  in  the  country 
parts  of  England,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  pro- 
fession. Young-  men  of  skill  and  science  are 
therefore  sought  for  and  encouraged ;  and  as 
but  few  single  plantations  can  afford  a  very  li- 
beral allowance,  they  are  permitted  to  extend 
their  practice  in  the  neighbourhood  fkj. 

(k)  The  usual  recompence  to  the  surgeon  for  attendance 
^nd  medicines,  is  six  shillings  a  head  per  annum  for  all  the 
Negroes  on  the  estate,  whether  sick  or  well.    Amputations, 
difficult  cases  in  midwifery,  inocuiation,  &c.  are  paid  for  ex- 
clusively, and  on  a  liberal  2cale.     A  property  having  500 
Negroes  contributes  about  I50l.  sterling  per  annum ;  and  the 
surgeon,  if  he  chooses,  is  entitled  to  board,  washing,  and 
'odgingj  and  this  is  altogether  independent  of  the  profits  of 
hvi  practice  with  the  Whites.     I  suppose  there  are  few  pian- 
tation  doctors  in  Jamaica  that  have  less  than  500  Negroes 
under  their  care ;  several  (with  their  assistants)  have  up- 
wards of  5,000. 

Among  th<  diseases  which  Negroes  bring  with  them  from 
Africa,  the  mo  r  loathsome  are  the  cacabaj/  and  the  yaws; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  The  former  h 
the  leprosy  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  latter  (much  the  most 
common)  k  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  be'  the  leprosy 
mentioned  in  Leviticus,  c.  xiii.  Both  are  very  accurately 
described  b)  Doctor  Hillary,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Dis- 
^zi^  iA  Barbadfies.    Youn^  Negro  children  often  eatch  tliQ 
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For  the  better  accommodation  of  invalids  CriAP, 
and  women  in  child-birth,  every  plantation  is 
provided  with  a  sick-house  or  hospital,  divided 
into  dift'erent  apartments;  and  over  which  one 
or  more  aged  women  preside  as  nurses.  The 
proprietor  commonly  supplies  blankets,  flour, 
lice,  sugar,  and  oatmeal :  these  things  I  have 
seldom  known  to  be  denied,  and  some  ffentlc- 
men  aflbrd,  besides  fresh  Leef  and  mutton,  more 
costly  articles;  such  as  spices,  sago,  and  wine., 

yaws,  and  get  through  it  without  medicine  or  mnch  incon- 
veniency.  At  a  later  period  it  is  seldom  or  never  thoroughly 
eradicated  j  and  as,  like  the  small-pox,  it  is  never  had  but 
once,  the  Gold  Coast  Negroes  are  said  to  communicate  the 
infection  to  their  infants  by  inoculation.  I  very  much  doubt 
if  medicine  of  any  kind  is  of  use  in  this  disease. — But  the 
greatest  mortality  among  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies 
arises  from  two  other  complaints  j  the  one  affecting  infants 
between  the  fiftt^  and  fourteenth  days  after  their  birih,  and 
of  which  it  js  supposed  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  Negro  chil- 
dren perloh.  It  is  a  species  of  tetanus,  or  locked  jaw  5  but 
both  the  cause  of  it  in  these  poor  children,  and  the  remedy, 
remain  yet  to  be  discovered.  The  other  complaint  atiects 
adults,  or  rather  Negroes  who  are  past  their  prime.  I'hey 
become  dropsical,  and  complain  of  a  constant  uneasiness  in 
the  stomach  3  for  which  they  find  a  temporary  relief  in  eatin;^ 
some  kind  of  earth.  The  French  planters  call  this  disease 
m  d-d'estomac,  or  the  stomac)i-evil.  I  have  formerly  heard  of 
owners  and  managers  who  were  so  ignorant  and  savage  as  to 
attempt  the, cure  by  severe  punishment;  considering  </ir/t- 
fiating,  notasa  disc^.se,  but  a  crime.  I  hope  tlie  race  is  ex- 
tinct. The  best  and  only  remedy  is  kincl  usage  and  whole, 
some  animal  food ;  and  pcrhfips  a  steel  drink  may  be  of  some 
ecrvice.  Of  «)ne  poor  fdlow  in  this  complaint,  I  myscif  nuJe 
a  pcrlifct  cure  by  persisting  some  time  in  this  method, 
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On  the  whole,  notwithstandinsr  some  deferf  s 
lei  allowance  be  made  for  the  climate  and  soil, 
and  it  may  be  asserted  with  truth  and  modesty, 
that,  if  the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  Indies  were,  in  all  cases,  on  a  level  with 
their  circumstances  in  regard  to  food,  lodging, 
and  medical  assistance,  they  might  be  deemed 
objects  of  envy  to  half  the  peasantry  of  Europe. 
At  the  same  time  iei  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  legislative  authority  in  many  of  the  sugar 
islands,  has  been,  and  siill  is,  most  humanely 
and  laudably  exerted  in  exalting  the  condition 
of  the  slave  in  all  respects,  and  circumscribing 
the  power  of  the  master.—''  Protection  of  their 
''  slaves  (says  the  Report  of  the  Privy  Council) 
''  made  but  a  very  small  portion  of  their  earlier 
''  policy.     This  branch  has  of  late  been  taken 
''  up,  and  express  directions  have  been  jriven 
"  to  ensure  to  the  Negroes,  the  enjoyment  of 
"  many  advantages  tending  to  alleviate  thcii: 
"  condition.     Jn  three  islands  particularly  ( Ja- 
''  raaica,  Grenada,  and  Dominica)  the  wish  to 
"  soften  the  rigours  of  their  situation  has  ma- 
"  nifested   itself  more  decidedly.       Measuies 
"  have  been  devised  by  the  legislatures  of  those 
''  islands  for  placing  them  in  a  state  of  society, 
''  where  they  will  be  entitled  to  a  protection 
''  that  in  former  times  would  have  been  thought 
''  incompatible  with  the  dependaucc  and  sub- 
^'  prdiualion  of  slaverv." 
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To  this  distinguished  and  horrourahle  tcsti--    chap. 
mony  it  may  be  added,  as  a  circumstance  of      ^' 
still  greater  importance,  that  the  age  itself  is 
hourly  improving  in  humanity:  and  that  this 
improvement  visibly  extends  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tick.     Its  influence  is  fell  where  the  law  is  a 
dead  letter.     This,  however,  is  to  be  under- 
stood with  considerable  allowance ;  for  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  that  authority  over  these  poor 
people  must,  on  several  occasions,  unavoidably 
devolve  into  hands  that  will  employ  it  only  in 
its  abuse ;  and  in  cases  too,  in  which,  if  re- 
dress be  sought,  the  testimony  of  the.  injured 
party  is  inadmissible  in    a   court  of  justice. 
Under  those  circumstances,  wliile  the  hiw  loses 
:ts  authority,  I  am  afraid  that  the  s^ense  of  de- 
corum   alone    affords    but    a   feeble    restraint 
against  the  corrupt  passions  and  infirmities  of 
our  natUiC,  ihe  hardness  of  avarice,  the  pride 
of  power,  :Le  sallies  of  anger,  and  the  thirst 
of  revenge. 

That  the  narratives  therefore  of  excessive 
whippings,  and  barbarous  mutilations,  which 
have  lately  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lick,  are  cH   of  them  "  absolutely  false;  ' 

though  it  has  been  asserted  by  others,  shall  not 
be  asserted  by  me.  If  they  h:n  e  happened  but 
seldom,  they  have  happened  too  often.  The 
difference  between  me,  and  those  who,  on  this 
ground,  couiinue  to  urge  ilie  necessity  of  an 
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BOOK    immediate  and  total  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  is  this:  the)  Hssert  that  it  is  not  unf re- 
qiicni,  but   common^  the  occurrence  of  every 
hour,  to    behold    the  miserable  Negroes  fall 
victims  tu  a  series  of  cruelties  of  which  no  otlier 
age  or  country  affords  an  example  ;  and  they 
maintain   that    the    planters,    in  general,  are 
guilty  of  these  cruelties,  without  commisera- 
tion or  remorse.     I,  on  the  other  hand,  aver 
that,  although  such  enormities  have  certainly 
sometimes  happened,  and  may  happen  again, 
yet  that  the  general  treatment  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  British  West  Indies  is  mild,  temperate,, 
and  indulgent ;  that  instances  of  cruelty  are  not 
only  rare,  but  always  universally  reprobated 
when  discovered  ;    and,  when  susceptible  of 
legal  proof,  severely  punished  (IJ. 

(1)  As  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion  has  been  very  con^- 
fidently  denied  by  some  of  the  witnesses  tJiat  have  appeared 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1  beg  leave 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  following  cases  in  point : 

"  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  February  1777.  Thomas 
Fell  was  ijidicted  for  assaulting  a  Negro  man  slave,  the  pro- 
perty of  Richard  Welch,  Esquire,  and  found  guilty.  Sen^ 
tenced  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  common  gaol  one  week,  and  until  pay- 
jnentof  the  fine." 

"  Kingston,  Jamaica.  At  the  Surry  assize,  I786j 
George  Geddes  \A-as  tried,  and  found  guilty  on  two  indicts 
roents,  for  cruelly  beating  and  maiming  two  of  his  owi^ 
slaves.  Sentence  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king  of  100/.,  on  each 
indictment,  .and  to  Ik^  in-inricnre'i  r>v  nv>"»i»"  :•»  •'-"  -cW  -^f 

Kingston, 
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The  great,  and  I  fear  incurable,  defect  in  the    chap. 
3".em  of  slavery,  is  the  circumstance  already  w^y^/ 


Kingston,  and  until  payment  of  the  fine,  and  ajflerwards  te 
find  security  for  his  good  behaviour,  &c." 

"  Surry  assize,  1778.  JohnDurant,  a  free  man  of  Coloui?, 
was  indicted  and  found  guilty  of  assaulting  a  Negro  man 
slave,  named  Sacco,  the  property  of  Eliza  Wheeler,  a  free 
Negro  woman.  Sentenced  to  be  publickly  flogged  at  the 
Beef  market." 

*' Quarter  session,  Kingston,  August,  l/Ql.  The  King 
versus  Thomson,  for  assaulting^  and  falsely  imprisonihg  i 
Negro  boy,  the  property  of  Francis  Robertson.  Found 
guilty  and  fined  lOl. — King  versus  Bender,  for  wantonly 
and  immoderately  punishing  a  Negr©  man,  his  own  pro- 
perty, named  Fortune,     Found  guilty  and  fined  20l." 

The  above  are  extracts  fairly  abridged  from  the  records  in 
the  proper  ofl^ice  in  Jamaica.  Testimonies  of  the  same  kind, 
more  fully  stated,  from  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  appear 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  j  to  whom 
evidence  was  likewise  given  that  a  White  man,  in  the  Island 
of  Grenada,  was,  in  the  year  1 776,  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  ov/n  slave,  and  executed.  If  many  other  cases  cannot 
be  cited,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed,  from  those  which 
liave  been  adduced,  that  fresh  occasion  has  not  often 
been  given.  The  following  shocking  instance,  however, 
happened  in  Jamaica,  m  the  summer  of  1791  :r-Williani 
Rattrary,  3  carpenter  at  the  port  of  Rio  Bueno,  in  a  fit  ot 
drunkenness,  threw  an  axe  at  a  Negro  boy,  his  own  slavd, 
which  unfortunately  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  coroner's 
inquest  finding  it  wilful  murder,  the  man  was  apprehended* 
and  sent  to  gaol  in  irons.  FJe  v^as  not,  it  is  true,  publickly 
tried  and  hanged  for  tlie  crime ;  for,  being  well  assured  that 
such  would  be  his  fate,  he  thought  it  be^t  to  execute  justice 
on  himself,  apd  found  in  suici4e  ap  escaped  from  tiie  gallows. 
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BOOK    mentioned,  that  tlie  evideii  e  of  the  slave  can- 
not be  admitted  agaiu,t  a  Wliito  person,  even  in 
cases  of  the  most  atro(  uus  injiirv.     This  is  an 
evil  to  which,  on  several  accounts,  I  icar  no 
direct  and  efficacious  remedy  can  l)c  applied. 
In  some  of  the  islands,  howi  ver.  attempts  have 
been  made,  with  an  earnestness  snited  to  the  im- 
portanceofthe  subject, to snpplvthedcfcrt;  and 
expedients  have  been  adopted  for  that  pr'-pose,. 
which,  in  most  cases,  it  majbehopr  '  -    ,,  have 
the  good  consequence  of  a  solid  j,  otection.. 
By  the  new  slave  act  of  Grenada,  th.  jt  stices  are 
required  annually  to  nominate  three  freeholders 
to  be  gucn^dians  of  the  slaves;  who  are  to  take 
an  oath  to  see  the  law  duly  executed.    They  are 
not  only  to  inspect  the   provision-ground,  the 
clothing,  and  maintenance,  and  to  enquire  into 
the  general  treatment  of  the  slaves,  but  also  to 
interrogate  on  oath  the  managers  and  overseers, 
concerning  the  due  observance  of  the  law ;  and 
in  case  of  breaches  thereof,  to  prosecute  the  of- 
fenders.   Of  this  measure  the  report  of  the  Privy 
Council  expresses  the  highest  approbation: — 
''  The  obliging  managers  and  overseers  ( it  ob- 
serves) to  answer  upon  oath,  gives  peculiar  effi- 
cacy to  a  regulation  intended  for  the   benefit 
of  persons  whose  testimony,  by  the  law  of  the 

This  fact,  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  certainly 
no  proof  that  murderers  of  tlieir  own  slaves  cscnpe  v.  ith  im- 
punity. 
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eountry,  could  not  be  heard  in  a  prosecution    chap. 
against  a  \Vhit(*  poison." 

In  the  sai  -e  hbenil  spirit,  and  co-operating 
to  the  same  gcn<  ^  end,  the  legislature  of 
Jamaica  ha'  "  jd  t  lie  justices  and  vestry 

of  each  parish  t  Ishiiid,  a  council  of  pro- 

tccliun,  exprc-  /or  the  purpose  of  making  full 
enquiry  into  the  barbarities  exercised  on  slaves, 
and  bringing  tlie  authors  to  punishment  at  the  * 
publick  expence.  With  this  view,  it  is  en- 
acted, that  when  any  complaint,  or  probabl: 
intelligence  from  any  slave,  or  otherwise,  is . 
made  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the  mu- 
tilation and  confinement  of  a  slave,  the  justice 
is  impowered  and  required  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  bring  the  slave  before  him  for  inspection. 
"  By  this  regulation  (say  the  assembly)  it  is 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  take  from  the 
owner  the  power  of  concealment ;  for  the  ma- 
gistrate is  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  fact, 
on  eviilence,whicli,  in  other  cases  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  inadmissible.''  By  another  clause  in  the 
same  act,  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  Negroes  by  excessive  labour 
and  unreasonable  punishments,  the  surgeon  of 
every  plantation  is  required  to  produce  and 
deliver  in  upon  oath,  to  the  justices  and  vestry, 
an  annual  account  of  the  decrease  and  encrease 
of  the  slaves  of  such  plantation,  assigning  also 
the  causes  of  such  decrease,  to  the  best  of  Ms 
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BOOK  judgment  and  belief.  6n  this  Iiead  fhe  asscm* 
bly  remark  ''  how  tender  and  cautious  eveiy 
rational  manager  must  necessarily  be  in  the  pu- 
nishments which  he  administers,  who  considers, 
that  he  has  a  resident  inspector  into  his  conduct, 
and  that  the  punishment  of  death  may  follow 
^n  abuse  of  his  authority." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  forcible  and  de- 
cisive testimonies  which  the  resident  planters 
in  the  West  Indies  have  given  to  the  world  of 
their  just  abhorrence  of  all  acts  of  cruelty  and 
op.pression  towards  the  poor  people  over  whom 
the  accident  of  birth  or  fortune  have  invested 
them  with  power.— They  have  demonstrated 
that  their  inclination  concurs  with  their  interest 
efFectually  to  perform  whatever  humanity  and 

thesenseofrcciprocalobligationrequiretowards 
their  African  labourers  ;  and  they  have  armed 
the  law  with  additional  energy,  in  the  hope 
of  curbing  those  passions,  suppressing  those 
frailties,  and  preventing  those  excesses,  which 
the  plenitude  of  power  is  too  apt  to  encourage. 
If  this  effect  cannot,  in  all  cases  and  contin- 
gencies, be  produced,  the  failure  must  be  com- 
prized among  the  many  other  insurmountable 
difficulties  and  irresistible  evils  of  life,  for  which 

human  wisdom  has  hitherto  in  vain  sought  a 
remedy. 

The  grand  (and  ladmitthc  most  plausible) 
Accusation   nn-flincf  thn  n<»rif>r'i1   /•> — i-, -^  ^^f  j^ 

planters. 
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planters,  arises  from  the  necessity  they  find    chap. 
themselves  under  of  having  an  annual  recruit       ^' 
of  slaves  from  Africa,  to  fill  up  the  numbers  that 
perish  in  the  West  Indies.  So  longas  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  natural  encrease  of  the  Negroes  aU 
ready  in  the  Sugar  Islands,  is  insufficient  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  contended  that  this  circum- 
stance, of  itself,  affords  an  obvious  and  undeni- 
able proof  that  it  is  not  to  individuals  alone, 
the  blame  of  improper  treatment  ought  to  be 
attributed.     That  power,  it  is  urged,  must  in 
almost  all  cases  be  abused,  and  that  slavery  must 
be  universally  excessive,  which  give  occasion 
to  so  dreadful  a  waste  of  life.     The  objection 
has  been  anticipated,  and  in  part  answered,  in 
the  preceding  pages,  by  the  proof  that  has 
been  given  of  the  great  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  in  the  yearly  importations  from  Africa. 
It  has  been  shewn  from  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  one  third  only  are  females.     Thus, 
notwithstanding  every  allowance  for  the  Creoles 
or  natives,  who  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to    have  encreased  according  to ;  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  there  was  in  the  year  1789,  in 
Jamaica  alone,  an  excess  in  its  Negro  popula- 
tion of  30,000  males.     But  this  is  not  the  whole 
extent  of  the  evil.     It  is  a  truth  well  known, 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which  universally 
prevails  in  Africa,  is  also  very  generally  adopted 
among  the  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies;  and  he 
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BOOK    who  coiireives  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  for 
this,  by  introducing  amona:  them  the  laws  of 
marriage  as  established  in  Europe,  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  Uieir  manners,    propensities,  and 
superstitions.     It  is  reckoned  in  Jamaica,  on 
a  mode.ate  computation,  that  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  of  such  as  are  called  Head  Negroes 
(artificers  and  others)  possess  from  two  to  four 
wives.  This  partial  appropriation  of  the  women 
creates  a  still  greater  proportion  of  single  men, 
and  produces  all  the  mischiefs  which  are  neces-' 
sarilj  attached  to  the  system  of  polygamy.    In 
Africa,  the  redundancy  of  males,  occasioned 
by  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  females,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  sources  which  supplies 
the  European  trader  with  slaves;  and  the  con- 
sequences attending  it  among  the  Negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  are  a  shocking  licentiousness 
and  profligacy  of  manners  in  the  most  of  their 
women ;  who  are  exposed  to  temptations  which 
they  cannot  resist.     They  hold  chastity  in  so 
little  estimation,  that  barrenness  and  frequent 
abortions,  the  usual  eflects  of  a  promiscuous 
intercourse,  are  very  generally  prevalent  among 
them.     To  the  same  origin  may  be  ascribed 
tliat  neglect,  and  want  of  maternal  affection, 
towards  the  children  produced  by  former  con- 
nections,   observable  in   many  of  the   Black 
females. 

*  HE  Circumstances  thus  enumerated,  operat- 
ing 
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ing  with  combined  energy,  are  abundantly  suf-   chap. 
licient  to  account  for  the  annual  diminution  in       "■ 
the  number  of  the  slaves  ;  and  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  frankly  admitted, 
that  slavery  itself,  i„  its  mildest  form,  is  un- 
f«e«dly  to  population.     The  human  race,  to 
encrease  m  numbers,  must  be  placed  in  favour- 
able circumstances;  and,  unless  reason  and  sen- 
timent in  some  degree  co-operate  with  cor- 
poreal instinct,  its  offspring  is  born  but  to  perish 
Among  men  who  are  deprived  -C  free  agency 
or  by  whom  it  is  but  imperfectly  enjoyed,  Jil 
ther  reason  nor  sentiment  can  be  the  ruling 
principle.     It  is  needless  to  pursue  this  aro-u! 
ment  any  farther.    Men  of  refiection,  appn"-,a 
of  the  fact  that  such  disproportion  between  the 
eexes  exists  among  the  Negroes,  ^ill  draw  the 
proper  conclusion  from  it,  and  agree  that  an 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will  not  afford  a 
remedy. 

Thds  have  I  delivered,  in  a  detail  which  the 
reader  will  probably  find  too  diffuse  and  minute 
such  observations  as  have  occurred  to  me  on  the 
several  matters,  of  which  I  proposed  to  treat. 
I  have  declined  to  enlarge  on  the  various  ca- 
lumnies, and  gross  misrepresentations,  which 
have  been  spread  and  encouraged  against  the 
planters,  because  it  is  their  misfortune  that 
on  tlus  question,,  many  virtuous,  hum.ane  ,.d' 
pious  men,  misled  by  popular  prejudice,  opeiily 
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BOOK    concur  in,  and  give  their  sanction  to,  the  ma- 
h'gnant  efforts,  and  uncharitable  misconstruc- 
tions of  the  envious  and  illiberal.     Such  pro- 
ceedings, however,  are  as  impolitick  as  they 
a:re  unjust.     Tlwj  are  equally  injurious  to  the 
master  and  the  slave.     By  exciting  among  the 
Negroes  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disobedience, 
they  compel,  in  many  cases,  the  benevolent 
man  to  restrain  that   hand  which  otherwise 
would  be  stretched  out  for  their  relief;  and 
thus,  by  rendering  their  masters  odious  in  their 
eyes,  these  unfortunate  people  (apprized  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  held  in  a  subjection 
which  i»  reprobated  in  the  mother-country) 
may  be  led  to  make  a  general  struggle  for  free- 
dom, through  desolation  and  bloodshed.     Far 
be  it  from  me,  however,  to   impute  motives 
so  atrocious  to  any  of  those  respectable  cha- 
racters whose  exertions  for  an  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  are  at  this  time  the  object  of  publick 
attention.     Most  of  these  gentlemen,  without 
doubt^  consider  this  measure  as  only  the  first 
process  in  a  more  extended  and  liberal  plan, 
which  has  for  its  object,  by  stopping  the  fur- 
ther influx  of  Negroes  into  our  islands,    to 
compel  the  planters  to  cherish  and  husband 
their  present  stock ;  and  sustain  it  in   future 
by  natural   encrease ;  until,  by  milder  treat- 
ment, and  the  Christian  institutes,  the  manners 
of  the  slaves  shall  become  softened,  their  vices 
•  1  corrected,. 
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corrected,  and  their  dispositions  gradually  pre-    chap. 
pared  for  a  total  f^mannlr^^a^^  a. ^i._^   ,  v. 


pared  for  a  total  emancipation  from  that  abso- 
lute slavery  in  which  they  are  now  held.   Such 
IS  the  language,  and  I  doubt  not,  the  fondexpec- 
tation  of  many  wise  and  excellent  persons    They 
consider  that  all  this  will  be  the  necessary  effect 
of  the  interposition  of  parliament,  in  prohibit- 
ing the  further  importation  of  African  slaves 
into  our  colonies.  I  have  assigned  such  reasons 
as  occur  to  me  for  believing  that  this  conclusion 
IS  founded  in  erw,  and  will  terminate  in  dis- 
appomtment.    That  I  am  no  friend  to  slavery, 
many  shape,  or  under  any  modification,  I  feel 
a  conscious  assurance  in  my  own  bosom,  ;  Yet 
that  the  slavery  of  some  part  of  the  human 
species,  in  a  very  abject  degree,  has  existed  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  among  the  most  civilised 
as  well  as  the  most  barbarous  nations,  no  man 
who  has  consulted  the  records  of  history  dis- 
putes.  Perhaps,  like  pain,  poverty,  sickness,  and 
sorrow,  and  all  the  various  other  calamities  of 
our  condition^  it  may  have  been  originally  inter- 
woven into  the  constitution  of  the  world,  for 
purposes  inscrutable  to  man.     Of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  an  immediate  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  would  involve  both 
master  and  slave  in  one  common  destruction 
Thus  much  however  is  allowed ;  the  miseries  we 
cannot  wholly  remove,  we  may  in  some  ca«es 
mitigate :  we  may  alleviate,  though  we  cannot 
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BOOK  cure.  I  have  shewn  that  this  has  been  attempt- 
ed^ and  in  many  instances  effected  too,  by  the 
planters  themselves.  What  yet  remains  to  be 
done,  consistently  with  sound  policy,  and  a 
just  regard  even  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
the  Negroes  themselves,  is  a  subject  of  deep 
and  difficult  consideration.  Hasty  measures, 
however  humane  in  appearance,  and  plausible 
in  theory,  may  produce  the  most  calamitous  of 
all  contests,  a  helium  sertilc  ;  which  will  pro- 
baly  neverend  but  in  the  extermination  of  either 
the  Whites  or  the  Blacks.  Among  the  great  va- 
riety of  schemes  which  have  been  offered  for  fur- 
ther meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  the 
most  obvious  seem  to  be  these  :  First,  to  render 
their  labour  certain  and  determinate  :  in  other 
words,  to  apportion  to  each  Negro,  according 
to  his  strength,  a  specifick  quantity  of  work 
to  be  performed  in  a  given  time ;  allowing  to 
such  of  them  as  shall  have  finished  their  task 
within  the  time  limited,  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  themselves,  and  pay  them  wages  for  extra 
labour.  This  is  not  always  practicable,  but 
when  it  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think  favourably 
of  the  scheme,  because  it  seems  calculated- to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  industry, 
which  the  dread  of  punishment  can  never  pro- 
duce. At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  to  the  Nf groes  by  law,  the  little  pro- 
perty or  pernUum  which  their  own  industry 

may 
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"'f  """  "'q-'^e-     A  second  proposal  h  to   chap 
".Hfeef  he™  arbiter,  on  the  conduct  of  each  o  her        ^ 

br  .„.t,t„ting  a  sort  of  juries  among  them  f  ; 

the  tr.al  of  petty  olTences.    It  is  conceived  that 

such  a  measure  will  give  tjiem  right  notions  of 

distributive  justice,    and  operate   powerfully 

owards   ,l,eu.  civilisation  and  improvement' 

and  I  have  heard  of  two  instances  in  Jamaica  iu 

jlHch  it  has  been  tried  with  success;  but  it  is  evi- 
dentlv  a  regulation  that  must  be  governed  by 
circumstances,  and  left  principally  to  the  pr«- 
dence  and  discrefmn  ^e  a  ' 

t„     ,  ■ ,   ,""""«'  «f  the  owner :  an  attem  nt 
to  ostabhsh    and  enforce  it  hy  law.  in  iheir 
p.--ent  „„„ons  of  right  and  wrong,  would,  I        ' 
tear,   create  inextricable  confusion.     A  third 
measure  has  been  recommended,  of  less  doubt- 
Ad  efficacy.     It  is,  to  render  the  sabbath,  what 
rt   ought  to  be.  a  day  of  rest  and   religious 
improvement;  to  which  end,  the  markets  on 
Sundays  ought  to  be  suppressed.     They  are  a 
disgrace  to  a  christian  country ;  and,  if  a  market 
.s   found    absolutely   necessary  to  encourage 
the  Negroes  in  labouring  for  themselves,  sol 
other  day,  once  a  fortnight,  may  be  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose  r«;.  In  the  mean  time. 

0»;  Ti,e  objectioa  to  ,hi.  .cheine  is,  ,hae  it  will  deprive 

he  planters  yenriy  of  ,we„t,-six  days  l„b„„  of  ,„e  „',,.,,„ 

body  of  tbe,r  Negroes,  witi>out  producing  the  eftec.  in- 

tended,  as  the  »-h„le  of  each  Sunday  will,  in  such  case    be 

l^pent  ,„  drunkenness  „„d  deba„cl,„y  at  h„n.c.     If  this  oh. 

jcctiou  be  »ell-fbuuded,  let  '      ■ 


the  days  which  are 


now  gnei) 
tu 
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instead  of  abolishing  the  slave-trade  by  act  of 
parliament^  further  encouragenient  should  be 
given  to  the  importation  of  a  greater  proportion 
of  African  women,  until  the  sexes  are  become 
nearly  equal ;  after  which  it  is  probable  that, 
under  the  present  humane  and  improved  system 
of  laws  and  manners,  their  numbers  may  be 
kept  up  by  natural  encreasc.  If  this  good  con- 
sequence shall  happily  be  produced,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  slave-trade  will  of  itself  gra- 
dually diminish,  and  perhaps  in  a  fewyears  cease 
jaltogether,  and  expire  without  a  struggle. 
j  But  these,  and  all  other  regulations  which 
i  can  be  devised  for  the  protection  and  improve- 
/  ment  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  people,  will  be 
of  little  avail,  unless,  as  a  preliminary  measure, 
they  shall  be  exempted  from  the  cruel  hardship, 
to  which  they  are  now  frequently  liable,  of 
being  sold  by  creditors,  and  made  subject,  in 
a  course  of  administration  by  executors,  to  the 
payment  of  all  debts  both  of  simple  contract  and 
specialty.  This  grievance,  so  remorseless  and 
tyrannical  in  its  principle,  and  so  dreadful  in 
its  effects,  though  not  originally  created,  is 
now  upheld  and  confirmed,  by  a  British  act  of 

to  the  slaves  (exclusive  of  Sundays)  be  the  days  of  market, 
and  compel  them  to  work  in  their  own  gardens  four  or  five 
hours  every  Sunday  morning,  and  attend  divine  ser\ice  in 
the  afternoon.  Honest  labour  must  surely  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  Almighty,  as  it  is  certainly  more  beneficial  to  man, 
than  profligacy  and  riot. 

parliament  ,* 
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"of  creditor! 


so  sacred  iia  tliu; 


parliament ;  and  no  less  authority  is  competent    chap. 
to  redress  it.     It  was  an  act  procured  by.  and       ^ 
passed  for  the  benefit  of,    British  creditors  ; 
and  I  blush  to  add,  that  its  motive  and  origin 
ijave  sanctified  the  measure  even  in  the  opi- 
nion of  men  who  are  amonjo;   the  loudest   of 
the  declaimers  against  slavery  and   the  slave 
trade  6^;.     Thus  the  odious   severity   of  the 
Roman  law,  which  declared  sentient  beings  to 
be  infer  re.s,  is   revived  and  perpetuated! n  a 
country  that   pretends  to  chiistianity  !     In  a 
few  years  a  good  Negro  gets  comfortably  estab- 
lished, has  built  himself  a  house,  obtained  a 
wife,  and  begins  to  see  a  young  family  rising 
about  him.   His  provision-ground,  the  creation 
of  his  own   industry,  and  the  staff  of  his  ex- 
istence, affords  him  not  only  support,  but  tlse 
means  also  of  adding  something  to  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  life.   In  this  situation,  he  is  seized  on 
by  the  sheriff's  officer,  forcibly  separated  tVom 
his  wife  and  children,  dr  ;gged  to  publick  auc- 
tion, purchased  by  a  stranger,  and  perhaps  sent 
to  terminate  his  miserable  existence  in  the  mines 
of  Mexico,  excluded  for  ever  from  the  light 

Cn)  The  act  alluded  to,  is  the  5  George  II.  c.  7.  entitled, 
^'  An  act  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  debts  in  his.lL.jesty's 
plantations."  Of  the  most  violent  of  the  petitioners  to  par- 
liament, not  one  has  solicited  the  repeal  of  this  execrable 
statute.  The  society  in  tlie  (31d  Jewry,  though  apprized  of 
the  grievance,  its  origin,  and  the  remedy,  are  silent  on  the 
sul)ject.  They  are  men  of  tht  world,  and  ^^■lth  aji  their 
[irobably  consider  no  ric 
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of  heaven ;  and  all  (his  without  any  crime  or  do- 
mrrit  on  his  part,  real  or  pretended.  He  is  pu- 
nished because  his  master  is  unfortunate.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  case  of  force  or  fraud 
in  Africa  can  be  productive  of  greater  misery 
than  this !  Neither  can  it  be  urged,  that,  like 
some  unauthorized  cases  ofcruelty  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  occurs  but  seldom  :  unhappily,  it 
occurs  every  day,  and,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, will  continue  to  occur,  so  long  as  men 
shall  continue  to  be  ui  fortunate. 

Let  this  statute  then  be  totally  repealed. 
It  is  injurious  to  the  national  character  ;  it  is 
disgraceful  to  humanity.  Let  the  Negroes"  be 
attached  to  the  land,  and  sold  with  it.  The 
good  effect  of  a  similar  regulation  in  the  sys- 
tem of  ancient  villenage  has  been  pointed  out 
and  illustrated  by  a  great  many  writers;  and 
those  persons  who  now  oppose  an  extension 
of  the  same  benefit  to  the  Negroes  in  the  West 
Indies,  would  do  well  to  reflect,  that,  while 
they  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  resident  plant- 
ers towards  their  slaves,  they  are  themselves 
abettors  and  suppo.ters  of  the  greatest  of  all 
the  grievances  under  which  those  unfortunate 
people  continue  to  suffer.* 

*  It  is  pec'.ir.arly  gratifying  to  the  Author  of  this  work 
that  he  has  the  opportunity,  in  the  present  edition,  to  in- 
form his  readers,  that  in  June  J  7^7,  he  had  the  honour  and 
happiness,  as  a  member  of  the  British  Parhament,  to  bring 
into  the  House  oYCoinmons^  and  to  succeed  in  carrvino-  it 
into  a  ^aw,  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  5  Geo.  11.  c.  /, 
as  relates  to  Negroes  in  his  Majesty's  plantations. 
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A  VALUABtE  Friend,  thnn  whom  no  mnn  is  better  ac. 
qua.nted  with  the  Negro  character,  and  the  condition 
of  the  enslaved  Africans,  has  favoured  me  with  the 
following  observations,  which  occurred  to  him  on  a 
perusal  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  the  first  edition. 

"That  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  British  West 
Ind.es  even  before  what  has  been  lately  done  by  the  colonial 
assembhes  to  meliorate  their  condition,  was  not  systema- 
ticalJy  bad,  ,s  to^n^e  convincing  from  this  hct,  which  all 
who  are  acquainted  u  ith  Negroes  on  plantations  must  ad- 
mit:  that  the  Creole  ra.e  (with  some  few  eminent  excep- 
t.ons)  exceed  the  African  in  intellect,  strength,  and  come- 
^ness.  m  a  very  remarkabie  manner.     If  a  better  horse  i, 
produce.;,  irom  an  inferior  breed,  it  is  fhi.-  to  conclude  that 
the  colt  has  had  a  better  groom,  and  a  better  pasture  than 
the  co^nmon  on  which  the  dam  usually  led.     The  great  ob- 
ject to  be  wished  at  present,  as  it  appears  to  me.  is  to  purify 
the  „,.,.«/  sens,  of  Negroes.     Hitherto,  with  all   tbeii-  im- 
provements,  they  have  caught  from  the  Whites,  I  am  afraid, 
n^ore  of  the  vices  than  the  vht.e.  of  civilization.     Co„m 
theidea.  which  a  Negro  may  be  said  to  imbibe  with  hi, 
mother  s  milk,  that  whatever  he  can  che.t  his  owner  of   i« 
-ny  duvction.  is  clear  g.in  to  iumself.     Make  the  intaest 
of  the  master  and  the  slave  go  hand  in  hand.     Now  I  think 
that  small  vvages,  subject  to  stoppage  for  delinquency.  Mould 
have  th.s  effect.     Such  a  systen.  would  be  laying  a  founda- 

rlrZ^      I  '  '"''  ^"P--^''-^"-  -i^l^t  be  budt  i„  the 
reformation  of  manners.   Even  in  point  of  expence,  an  estate 


can  well  afford  it;  fbr   tlie 


ttie  sick-l?puse,  on  the  mere  pretence  of  iL 


iggrcgaie  of  time  wasted 
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a  little  fortune  to  every  planter.  When  I  was  last  in 
Jamaica,  I  made  the  experiment  with  a  I  dy  of  tradesmen, 
and  punctually  paid  to  each  at  tiie  end  of  the  week  (if  a 
week's  work  was  done)  two  bits  (o).  The  effect  in  point 
Qf  labour  was  wonderful,  and  I  believe  the  system  would  in 
time  have  taught  the  Negroes  also,  that  honesty  was  better 
policy  than  thieving,  he.  and  have  led  by  degrees  to  con- 
sequences  still  more  important  and  beneficial  both  to  the 
master  and  the  slave," 

ip)  About  one  shilling  English, 
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NUMBEIl   I. 

AS  a  supplement  to  such  part  of  the  preceding 
book,  as  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  is  thought  neces- 
sary to  present  the  reader  xvith  the  Consoli- 
dated Slave  Act  of  Jamaica,  passed  the  2el 
of  March  1792.     It  is  presumed  that  this  lavj 
will  demonstrate  to  general  conviction,  that  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica,  availing  themselves  ai 
-well  of  the  reproaches  of  their  enemies,  as  of 
the  suggestions  of  their  friends,  have  given 
all   possible  encouragement  to  the  raising  of 
Negro  children  in  the  island,  and  secured  to 
their  labourers  as  much  freedom,  and  as  great  a 
latitude  of  enjoyment  of  the  necessaries,  conve- 
niences, and  comforts  of  life,  as  can  be  done 
consistently  with  their  own  preservation.     The 
humane  reader  will  not  complain  of  the  length 
of  this  Appendix,  if  he  shall  hereafter  find  that 
the  other  British  Islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
encouraged  by  the  ex(imile  before  them,  shall 
introduce  the  benevolent  provisions  of  thi;^  Act^ 
into  their  Negro  code. 
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EOOK     JAMAICA,  ^. 


An  act  to  repeal  an  act,  intituled  "  An  act  to  re- 
peaj  several  acts  and  clauses  of  acts  respecting  slaves, 
and  for  the  better  order  and  government  of  slaves' 
and  for  other  purposes  ;"  and  also  to  repe;il  the  se- 
veral acts  and  clauses  of  acts,  which  were  repealed 
by  the  act  intituled  as  aforesaid ;  and  for  consolidat- 
ing and  bringing  ipto  one  act,  Uie  several  laws  relat- 
ing to  slaves,  and  for  giving  them  further  protection 
and  security  j  for  altering  the  mode  of  trial  of  slaves 
charged  with  capital  offences  ^  and  for  other  pur, 
poses. 

Preamble.  WHEREAS  it  is  for  the 'publick  good,  that  all  the  laws 
respectmg  the  order  and  government  of  slaves,  should  be 
consolidated,  and  brought  into  one  law,  in  order  to  prevent 
confusion,  and  that  justice  may  more  effectually  be  exe- 
cuted respecting  slaves  j  and  whereas  it  is  found  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  further  security  to  slaves,  that  the 
mode  of  trial  of  slaves  charged  with  capital  offences  should 
be  altered;  and  whereas,  in  order  tliereto,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  herein  after-mentioned  laws,  and  clauses  of 
laws,  should  be  repealed  i  viz.  &c.  &c.  &c.    We  your  Ma- 
jesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  assembly  of  this  your 
Majesty's  island  of  Jamaica,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted.  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  (he  lieutenant  governor,  council,  and  assembly  of  the 
Laws  and    said  island,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  ordained  bv  the 


repealed. 


l!^:Z^e   ^;^^'""^^'"^-^I'esame,  That  from  and  after  the  passin.  of 

'"^      ,    '  ''^'  '"  ^"^  ^^•^••y  Ihe  said  herein  before-mentioned 

laws    and  clauses  oflaws,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  and 
smnd  annulled,  repealed,  and  n.ade  void,  and  are  hereby 

annulled. 
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annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void,  .o  all  intents  and  par- 
po^,  wha..c»ver,  any  U.ing  in  .he  said  laws,  a„d  claul 

rflaws,  or  ,n  any  other  law,  contained,  to  the  contrary  in 
anywise  notwitlistanding.  ^ 

il.  A,,d  whereas  nothing  can  contribute  mo,«  to  the 

go    order  and  government  of  slaves  dtan  the  hnmanity  of 

cb^inf  ";  :rr""'°"''  ^"'''"-"'"^  andau,ficie„. 

Fo  wh,ch  end  and  purpose,  Be  it  funher  enacted  by  the 
au  honty  aforesaid.  That,  frotn  and  after  the  plsstag  of 
tins  Act,  every  master  ownpr  n.  .  ^      ^       Pro;>rie- 

tion  or  nl.n.,;  '      possessor,  of  any  planta-  tors  &c.  to 

ton  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands  whatsoever    shall  f"°^  '^"'^ 
allot  and  appoint  a   siiffln;f.nf  .•        ^  ^"'"  ^v^*"/ 

ci.       u      L    .  suthcient  quantify  of  land  for  everv  "'^v^- and 

slnve  he  shall  have  in  possession  „nnn         u  ,  ^  '"^"ow 

such  plantation  or  Dlantn.  ^    '        ^'^""^'"^  to,himtocuU 

Pi-Jmanon  or  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lands  as  and '"''^'«  "• 

.lavesutfic^nt  time  to  work  tl,e  same,  in  order  ,1  pro 

nis,  ner,  or  their  maintenance  ■  ami  nl.^   _ii       l 
owners   or  „  '•""''^  •  and  also,  all  such  masters, 

owner^,  or  possessors  of  plantations,  pen,,  or  other  lands 

.hall  plant  npon  such  plantations,  pens,  or  other  lid,  f 
ground-provisions,  at  least  one  acre  of  land  for  e  ery  te^ 
negroes  that  he  shall  be  possessed  of  on  such  plantat^pe 
or  other  lands,  over  and  above  the  NWroLund      f 
.aid.  which  lands  shall  be  kept  up  In'^n^^^' .^tl" 
•ion,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds 

.aid' Vf  *"  ■'  ","'"  "^'^  ""^  "«=  ««l'"'y  afore- 
.a.d.  That  every  such  master,  owner,  or  possessor!  or  L 
or  her  overseer  or  chief  manager,  shall  nersn,,,!!    • 
into  Jhe  condition  of  such  neL-grouHr  2'  fr" 
-on,    a.  least,  in  order  to  see  that  the  same  are  c  ,Z 
.™ed  and  kept  up  i„  a  „„p„  „,„„^.^_  ^^ 
.hall  be  made,  as  „,  this  act  is  hereafter  directed.   -And 
-h.rea,  „  may  happen,  that  in  many  plantations.  ,.„s. 
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settlements,  and  towns,  in  this  island,  there  may  not  be 
lands  proper  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  ;  tlien,  and  in  that 
case,  the  masters,  owners,  or  possessors,  do,  by  some 
other  ways  and  means,  make  good  and  ample  provision 
for  all  such  slaves  as  they  shall  be  possessed  of,  equal  to 
the  value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  currency  per  week 
for  each  slave,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  sup- 
ported and  maintained,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
obit    d  ^^*  ^"^  ^^  ^'  furtiier  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 

proSdefor  ^^'^'  "^^^^  "°  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  of  any  slave  or 
davei^'^      slaves,  whether  in  his  or  her  own  right,  or  as  attorney, 
guardian,  trustee,  executor,  or  otherwise,  shall  discard  or 
turn  away  any  such  slave  or  slaves,  en  account  of  or  by 
reason  of  such  slave  or  slaves  being  rendered  incapable  of 
labour  or  service  to  such  master,  owner,  or  possessor,  by 
means  of  sickness,  age,  or  infirmity  3  but  every  such  master, 
owner,  or  possessor,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby 
obliged,  to  keep  all  such  slave  or  slaves  upoa  hi?,  her,  or 
their  properties,  and  to  find  and  provide  them  with  whole- 
some necessaries  of  life,  and  not  suffer  such  slave  or  slaves 
as  aforesaid  to  be  in  want  thereof,  or  to  wander  about,  or 
become  burthensome  to  others  for  sustenance,  under  the 
penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  such  offence,  to  be  reco- 
vered in  a  summary  manner,  before  any  one  justice  of  the 
peace  in  this  island  j  who  is  hereby  authorized,  empower- 
ed, and  required,  to  cause  such  master,  owner,  or  possessor, 
his,  her,  or  their  attorney  or  agent,  and  such  other  persons 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary,  to  be  summoned  before  him, 
to  enable  him  to  judge  and  determine  of  the  propriety  of 
such  information,  and  whether  such  master,  owner,  or  pos- 
sessor, ought  to  incur  the  said  penalty  j  and  in  the  mean 
time,  and  untU  such  trial  can  be  had,  the  said  justice  of  the 
peace,  on  his  own  view,  or  upon  the  information  of  any 
white  person,  upon  oath,  is  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  take  up  such  wandering,  sick,  aged,  or  infirm 
slave  or  slaves,  aid  tu  lodge  him,  her,  or  them,  in  the 
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nearest  workhouse,  there  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  but  not   appfn- 
worked,  at  the  expence  of  the  master,  owner,  or  possessor,      ^'^• 
until   such  trial  as  aforesaid  can   be  had  j  and  if  it  shall   ^"^^"^^^ 
appear  to  the  said  justice,  on  such  trial,  that  the  party 
or  parties   so  complained  of  is  or  are  guilty  of  the  said 
offence,  and  shall  refuse  to  pay  Uie  said  ten  pounds,  and 
the  fees  to  such  workhouse  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
slave  or  slaves,  together  with  the  charges  of  the  convic- 
tion,  the  said  justice  is  hereby  required  and  empowered, 
under  the  penalty  of  twenty  pounds,  forthwith,  by  war- 
rant under  his  hand  and   seal,  directed  to  the  constable, 
to  commit  such  offender  or  offenders  to  the  common  gaol 
of  the  county  or  parish  where  the  offence  shall  be  com- 
mitted, there  to  remain  until  he  or  she  shall  pay  the  said 
sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  charges  as  aforesaid  j  one  moiety 
of  which  said  fine   shall   be  paid   to    the  informer,   and 
the  other  moiety  shall   be  j^aid    into  the   hands  of  the 
churchwardens  of  such  parisli,   for  the  poor  of  said  pa- 
rishj  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  tlie  contrary  notwith- 
fitandinsc. 

V.  And,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  slaves  to  do  slaves  to  be 
their  duty  to  their  masters,  owners,  or  possessors,  Be  it  ^'""'^'l  ^Y 
further  enacted  by  the    authority  aforesaid.    That  every  oncea7e"an 
master,  owner,  or  possessor  of  slaves,  shall,  once  in  every 
year,  provide  and  give  to  each  slave  they  shall  be  possessed 
of,  proper  and  sufficient  clothing,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
justices  and  vestry  of  the  parish  where  such  master,  owner, 
or  possessor  of  such  slaves  resides,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds. 

VI.  And  be  it  fiirther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- owners  to 
said.  That  all  masters  and  mistresses,  owners,  or,  in  their  "'struct 
absence,  overseers  of  slaves,  shall,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  tt'chi-L 
endeavour  the  instruction  of  their  slaves  in  the  principles  ^'z'"  '■^''- 
of  the  Christian  religion,  whereby  to  facilitate  their  con-  ^'°"* 
version,  and  shall  do  their  utmost  endeav     -h  to  fit  them 
for  baptism,  and  as  soon  as  conveniently  mey  can,  cause 
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to  be  baptised,  all  such  as  they  can  make  sensible  of  a  Dtiff 
and  the  Christian  faith. 

Vn.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  every  master,  owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of 
slaves,  his  or  her  overseer  or  chief  manager,  at  their  giving 
in  an  account  of  their  slaves  and  stock  to  the  justices  and 
vestrj-,   on  the  twenty-eight li  day  of  December  in  every 
year,  shall,   under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  for  every 
neglect,  also  give  in,  on  oath,  an  account  of  the  quantity 
of  land  in  ground-provisions,  over  and  above  the  negro- 
grounds,  upon, such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement, 
where  there  are  lands  proper  for  the  cultivation  of  such 
provisions  ;  and,  where  there  are  not  lands  proper  for  such 
purposes,  then  an  account,  on  oath,  of  the  provision  made 
on  such  plantation,  pen,    or  other  settlement,    or  means 
adopted  for  tJie  maintenance  of  the  slaves  thereon  ;  and  shall 
also,  at  the  same  time,  and  under  tlie  like  penalty,  give  in  an 
account,  on  oath,  of  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cloth- 
ing actually  served  to  each  slave  on  such  plantation,  pen, 
or  other  settlement,  for  the  approbation  of  the  justices  and 
vestry  as  aforesaid  ;  and  shall,  likewise,  at  the  same  time 
declare,  on  oath,  tliat  he  hath  inspected  the  negro-grounds 
(where  such  grounds  are  allotted)  of  such  plantation,  pen, 
or  settlement,  according  to  the  directions  of  this  act. 

Vni.  And,  in  order  to  encourage  slaves  for  every  good 
and  worthy  act  that  they  shall  do,  Be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  every  slave  or  slaves  tliat 
shall  take  up  any  runaway  slave,  or  inform  against  any 
person  who  shall  have  or  conceal  any  runaway  slave  or 
slaves,  so  that  such  runaway  slave  or  slaves  may  be  taken 
and  restored  to  his  owner  or  owners ;  every  such  slave  or 
slaves,  so  informing,  shall  be  entitled  to  such  reward  as  any 
justice  shall  in  reason  and  justice  diink  jeist  and  rea;jonable, 
and  be  paid  by  such  person  or  persons  as  such  justice  shall 
determine  ought  to  pay  the  same,  not  exceeding  twenty 
sJiillings. 

IX.  And 
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'th.;"/"''  *'?  ''  ^"''^'''  ""''^^"^  '^y  ^«  authority  aforesaid'    A*ri.„ 
■'nat  if  any  slave  nr  «ia...»    i   n  i  •..  ••/ "'"'csaia^    APPEN- 

'fce  churclnvardcns  of  the  rMnh.,r,.»       -7      V   '  '"""  Th«  Wlin, 
slave  nr  .1,        l  .,  '"PSct'vo  parishes  where  siich  "f  «i>pre- 

*ve  or  ,|a,e,  sh^l  hn,>e  been'  killed,  the  s„m  of  three  !",';!'''°«''- 

wherelchs       ''■";''"■••"•"»"'  o^  "'»  -'P^ctive  pari  he, 

•""ds  uC^:^:'""'  '^■"^'  »•  -'^  -X  moneys  i„  hi.- 

By  the  auZ^!  7       !  "  '''"'''■  ^'  "  «■«''"  enacted  7-""i»f. 
owner    ptl  ^  t:?.;  e'  '^'  "  "^  '"^""'  "'"«"'  •"^'■■"■•;^- 

-*  their  direetio*,  o^wUh  hs  hf """'."  '^^ ''^'  "'*■' 
^«*-ce,  privit  ,  or"ls^:;,  'ZZ^  ^^'^ 
any  slave' or  slhvi..  B.    t         '  mutrlate  or   dismember 

i«d'e.ed  J*thT4„r  1"  ''^-  '""'  >«  ''»""«  '"b. 
-  in  ariy'o^  the'  a*sbe  co„r6  of  Z  Xd       T      ' 
conviction,  shall  be  punished  bv  finl        .    '         "  "'"" 
imndredpounds,.  .nd  Ip  'ol^t  Ti  et  eT''"^  ^ 
months-,-  fcr  each  and  every  S'  „  ,   ^"^  '"'^'''^ 

.nembered,.  and- such  pJLLt.-;:e2::^r"  l-t- 
out  prejudice  to  any  attion  that  cotild  or  m,Vht  L  K  ""f " 
at  common  la*,  for  recoven<  of  h.  T^    ^  '"'""S'" 

of  ti,e  same :   A„d,   ^ Z  al"'"  '"  "  ™  ^^«■"'■'• 
o>vner of  such  slave  or  ZITZZ  "^"  *'T  '"^ 
offence,  the  .„rt  ^  Z^^ZZt^^  T^ 
been  tried  and  convidted   am  l.i„i,  ""  """^ 

.hey  shall  thinlt- it  ^«^;aL  'f  ,  '  T"™"''  '"  '^ 
-h  slave  or  slaves,  rZlare  ht  riT  V  '^ 
alld  discharged  ^---^  nU  *        '  °^  "'^"^  ^ree. 


tents  ^r^^^oZ^Xj^'^^^'f  ""'^"'^'  to  all  in-' ^U^tS^ 
puiposes  whatsoever:    And,  in  p^l  such  cases  ""^" 
VOI/;  IX-,  .  *^  '"*^  '^^SeSj  cases,  de- 
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the  cot!'-*  are  hereby  cnipowered  and  authorized,  if  r<f 
jhiemit  shall  appear  uecesh.uy,  to  orci«>r  and  direct  the  saixt 
fine  i4  ,;;(.    hundred  pounds  to  be  paiet    -^  the  Justices  and 
vestry  of  tiie   parish  to  which  the  said  siave  or  slaves  be- 
longed, to  tlie  use  of  the  said  parish,  the  said  justices  and 
vestry,  in  consideration  thereof,  paying  to  such  of  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  so  m:«de  free,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  an- 
num, for  his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  support  during 
Kfe;  and  in  case  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  suffer  any  before- 
described  mutilations,  such  slave  or  slaves,  on  his,  her,  or 
their  application  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  the  said  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  directed,  required, 
and  empowered,  on  view,  and  certain  conviction  of  the 
feet,  to  send  such  slave  or  slaves  to  the  nearest  workhouse 
where  such  offence  sliall  be  eomnaitted,  and  such  slave  or 
slaves  shall  be  there  safely  kept,  and  carefully  attended, 
at  tlie  expence  of  such  parish,  until  such  time  as  there  may 
be  a  legal  meeting  of  the  justices  and  vestry  of  such  parish ; 
which  justices  and  vestry  so  met,,  are  hereby  created  and 
appointed  a  council  of  protection  of  such  slave  or  slaves : 
And  the  said  justices  and  vestry,  so  met,  are  hereby  di- 
rected and  empowered  to  make  further  and  full  enquiry, 
upon  view,  into  the  commiUnent  of  the  mutilation  of  such 
slave  CI   slaves  J  and,  if  to  them  it  shall  appear  proper,  the 
said  justices  and  vestry  are  hereby  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  prosecute  to  effect  such  owner  oi-  owners ;    the 
expence  of  which  prosecution  shall  be  paid  by  the  parisL 
where  such  offence  shall  be  committed  :  And  in  case  tha 
owner  or  owners  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  appear  ca- 
pable of  p    ing  the  costs  and  charges  of  such  before-men- 
tioned pro,eL.    oa,  the  said  justices  and  vestry  are  hereby 
empowered  *,.j  >     '^juie -.cc  suit  or  suits  against  such  owner 
or  owners  of  KU.:h  L...xe  or  s'a  ..,  and  recover  all  cost* 
and  charges  out  of  purse,  by  them  laid  out  and  expended 
in  such  suit  or  suits:  And  tlie  keeper  or  supervisor  of  tha 
WOTkhoui^  vvhcfv  such  niutilated  slave  or  slaves  shall  have 
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been  first  committed,  i,  hereby  directed  and  required,    .jvp.^ 
upon  due  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  j  .stice,  and'  ^X^ 
vestry  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  was  committed  to  ''"^^ 
produce  such  mutUated  slave  or  slaves,  for  the  insp«:. 
t.on  and  direction  of  such  justices  and  vestry,  under  the 
PenrUy  ot  twenty  pounds  for  every  neglect,  in  not  pro- 
ducng   before    such  justices    and    vestry  such  slave  ot       ' 
slaves. 

saif  rt?-  ""  ''  '""'''""  '"'''"'  ^^  '^'  ^"^'^^"^  ^''''-  Justice.  .0 
said.  That  m  case  any  justice  of  the  peace  shall  receive  any  i-eTJ? 

wise,  that  any  slave  or  slaves  is  or  are  So  mutilated  or  is  ^«»«d 'laver 
or  are  confined  without  sufficient  support,  it  shall  and  may  £.' 
be  lawful  for  such  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  is  hereby         ' 
empowered  and  required,  forthwith  to  issue  his  warrant  to 
any  constaLle,  ordering  him  immediately  to  proceed  to  the 
place  where  such  slave  or  slaves,  so  mutilated,  are  con- 
fti.ed,  and  such  slave  or  slaves  to  release  and'  bring  before 
«uch  justice,  who,  on  view  of  the  fact,  is  hereby  autho- 
ri^ed  to  send  such  slave  or  slaves  to  the  workhouse  for 
protection,  and  who  is  th.re  to  be  kept,  but  not  to  be 
worked,  until  enquiry  shall  be  made  ihto  the  feet  accorfing 

XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authoritv  f,Fnr^  » 
J-aid.  Tto  if  any  pe„o„  hereafer  sh'u  ^l^  ?S^S; 

or  other  slave,  such  person  so  offending  shall,  „„  coaWc- 
t  on,  b«  adjadged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 

«te.d  to  the  corruptmg  the  blood,  or  the  forfeiture  of 
l.nd,  or  ten.„<en.s,  good,  or  chattels;  am- law  7^,^ 
«  us^ge  to  the  contrary  thereof,  in  .n^J^ZZZ 

iny^  Th^r^   "■'     .T'  ''"'"^'^  ""y  *^^  '"^^«^"r  afore-  f"T 
•aj^'  ihat  from  and  after  the  naQemcv  ^r  *l-  cruelly 

,.'.  '  ^"^  passmg  of  this  act^  any  per-  beating 
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6on  or  persons  that  shall  wantonly  or  cruelly  whip,  mal* 
treat,  beat,  bruise,  wound,  or  shall  imprison  or  keep  in  con- 
finement, without  sufficient  support,  any  slave  or  slaves^ 
shall  be  subject  to  be  indicted  for  the  same  in  the  supremo 
court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  assize,  or 
courts  of  quarter  sessions  in  this  island;  and,  upon  being 
iJiereoflegally  convicted,  he,  she,  or  they,  shall  suffer  sucli 
punishment,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  judges 
or  justices  of  such  courts  shall  think  proper  to  inflict  j  any 
law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing :  And  such  punishment  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
without  prejudice  to  any  action  at  common  law  that  could 
or  might  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  and 
on  account  of  the  same,  in  case  suoh  slave  or  slaves  shall  not 
be  the  property  of  the  offender.. 

XIV.  And,  in  order  to  restrain  arbitrary  punishments. 
Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no 
slave  on  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  in  any  of  th« 
workhouses  or  gaols  in  this  island,  shall  receive  more  than, 
ten  lashes  at  one  time  and.  for  one  offence,  unless  tlie  owner, 
.nttorney,  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  overseer, 
of  such  plantation  or  settlement,  having  such  slave  in  his 
care,  or  supervisor  of  such  workhouse,  or  keeper  of  such 
gaol,  shall  be  present j  and  that  uo  such  owner,  attorney, 
guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  overseer,  supenisor, 
or  gaol-keeper,  shall,  on  any  account^  punish  a  slave  Midi 
more  than  thirty-nine  kshes  at  one  time,  and  for  one  of, 
fence,  nor  inflict,  or  suffer  to  be  inflicted,  such  last-men- 
tioned punishment,  or  any  oUier  number  of  lashes,  in  the 
same  day,  nor  until  the  delinquent  has  recovered  from  the 
*;ffects  of  any  former  punishment,  under  the  penalty  of  tea 
pounds  for  every  offence,  to  be  recovered  against  the  persor\ 
directing  or  permitting  such  punishment. 

XV.  And  whereas  a  mischievous  practice  hath  sonie- 
times  prevailed  of  punishing  ill-disposed  slaves,  and  such  ai 
iiic  apt  io  ayscQiad  from  their  o\\  uers,  by  fixing  or  causing 
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'"  "^  ^^^'^  """<!  the  necks  of  such  slaves  an  i„„  ™i, 

«  su^^ves,  Beitf„.,„ere„,cMb,.heau*„;t^r    ^^ 
»a.d.  That  such  practice  is  hereby  declami  to  be  utterly  Z 
awful  aud  that  no  person  shall,  o,  any  pretence  wtt  LTr" 

causmg  ,o  be  fixed,  any  iron  or  other  collar  round  the  Lk 
°1  V    1  a?  :  '^  '™*"^  "■=  ""-^  "  """^  °     -^ 

«^^f        '        •  """^  *'»  '"'''  =»  =»  '■bsolutely  „r 
eessary  for  securing  the  pe,«m  of  such  slave-  and  I^A 

::7  "-j'«;-  **e  peace,  witlrin  this  island,™!  hereby 
»uth„r,3ed,  directed,  and  required,  under  the  peLw 

r  '■""'■^  •""'"'''  <""  '"f°"»^"»n  and  view  oHu^of 
fence,  to  order  such  collar,  chains,  irons,  or  weight^^t  t 

«.ances,  and  from  the  manumission  of  negro,  nulla  toa^; 
«.l.er  .aves,  without  any  suitable  provision'  bengmrfo 
*h    :7 .""™!— '  "-y  un'.appy  objec ',  afflttei 
«.th  contagious  d.stempers,  or  disabled  from  labour  by 
-kne,,,  „,d  age,  and  otherwise,  and  having  no  TLs 
prove  dangerous,  or  become  a  burthen  and  nuisancr.o 
the  several  towns  and  parishes  of  this  island :  For  remedy  ,    . 
«*ere„f.  Be  i,  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforeslit -XTo"^ 
iliat  the  justices  andvestr)men  of  the  several  towns  and  'K"*''- 
parishes  in  .his  island  be  empowered,  and  they  a^h  r       S-"' 
empowered,  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Taid 
several  towns  ami  parishes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  p^ 
fochial  tax^are  usually  laid,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sTh 
a  sum  as  they  shall  judge  sufBcient  to  provide  forT 
maintenance,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  attendance,  in 
the  workhouses  or  other  convenient  places  of  the  said  se- 
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latto,  or  other  slaves,  or  other  unhappy  objects  aj  afore- 


How  such  said :  And  the  magistrates  respectively  of  such  town  and 
i^be^dl"    P^^'*^  "®  hereby  empowered  and  required,  upon  applica- 
posed  of.    tion  being  made  to  them,  or  either  of  them,  to  order  all 
'     6uch  objects  as  aforesaid  ,to  be  removed  and  conveyed  to 
the  respective  workhouses  of  each  parish,  where  (if  a  slave) 
the  former  proprietor  or  proprietors,  owner  or  owners,  of 
such  slave  lived  or  resided}  or,  if  a  person  of  coloiu-  made 
free,  where  the  person  or  persons  who  nianumised  or  set 
free  such  person  of  colour  resided  before  his  de(;ease,  there 
to  be  lodged  and  taken  care  of  as  aforesaid :  And  the  ma- 
gistrates ^and  vestries  of  the  several  towns  and  parishes  a» 
aforesaid,  are  hereby  empowered  and  required  to  make 
from  time  to  time  all  such  humane  and  salutary  regulations, 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  to  them  shajl  appear  necessary 
and  expedient.  .  ■ 

XVII.  And  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 

slaves  in  this  island  should  be  kept  in  due  obedience  to 

'  their  owners,  and  in  due  subordination  to  the  white  people 

in  general,  and,  as  much  as  in  the  power  of  the  legislature, 

all  means  and  opportunities  of  slaves  committing  rebellious 

.conspiracies,  and  other  crimes,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction 

of  tl)e  white  people,  and  others  in  this  island,  prevented, 

and  that  proper  punishments  should  be  i.ppointed  for  all 

crimes  to  be  by  them  cojmmitted.   Be  it  further  emitted 

Owners       by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  no  slave,  such  only  ex- 

Xw"their  ^^^P*^*^  '^*  ^""^  S°'"g  ^'^^  firewood,  grass,  fruit,  provisions, 

slaves  to     or  small  stock  and  other  goods,  which  they  may  Jawfullv 
travelwith-     11.1^,  .        .  "^  ^ 

«ut  tickets,  ^®"*  *°  market,  and  returning  therefrom,  shall  hereafit>r  he. 

suffered  or  permitted  to  go  out  of  his  or  her  master  or  own- 
er's plantation  or  settlement,  or  to  travel  from  one  town 
or  place  to  another,  unless  such  slave  sliall  have  a  ticket 
from  his  master,  owner,  employer,  or  overseer,  exprossincr 
particularly  the  time  of  such  slave's  setting  out,  and  whore 
^«5  or  she  is  going,  3}id  the  time  limited  for  his  or  licr  re- 
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turn,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shiUings  for  every  ^p^N 
slave  so  offending,  to  be  recovered  from  the  master,  owneV    ^« 
employer,  or  overseer,  in  a  summary  manner,  before  any  "^^^^ 
one  just.ce  of  the  peace,  by  ^varrant  erf  distress,  complaint  n"Sy!  ^" 
bexng  made  to  him  upon  oath,  unless  the  master,  owner 
^mpioyer,  or  ovmeer,  of  such  slave  shall  prove,  upon  oatl^ 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  parish  or  precinct 
where  such  master,  owner,  employer,  or  overseer,  may  or 
Ml  hve,  or  happen  to  be,  that  he  did  give  the  said  slave 
*uch  ticket  as  aforesaid,  or  that  such  slave  went  away  with- 
out his  consent  j  and  if  such  justice  shall  refuse  or  neglect  Penalty  o. 
ins  duty,  either  in  causing  the  penalty  to  be  forthwitLe- -7ec'.?' 
vied,  on  complaint  being  made  to  him, as  aforesaid,  on  the  '^"'^* 
owner    overseer,  or  any  other  perso,,,  who  shall  suffer  a 
slave,  being  under  his  or  their  direction,  Wgo  without  a 
ticket  as  aforesaid,  every  justice  .so  offending  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

XVllL  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  su.e.  aJ 
said.  That  for  the  foture,  all  slaves  in  this  island  shall  be  'owed  ho'l. 
billowed  the  usual  number  of  holidaj-s  that  were  allowed  at  *'*^'" 
the  usual  seasons  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  •        '      * 
Provided,  That,  at  every  svu:h  respective  season,  no  two  ho- 
Jidays  shaU  be  allowed  to  follower  siacceed  immediately 
one  after  the  other,  except  at  Christmas,  when  they  shall  be 
allowed  Christmas-day,  and  also  the  day  immediately  sue 
ceedingi  any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding:  And  if  any  master,  owner,  guardian,  or  at- 
torney, of  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  the  overseer  „f 
3uch  plantation  or  settlement,  shall  presume,  at  the  season. 
..foresaid,  to  allow  any  holidays  to  any  slave  beloncri„<r  to 
^ny  such  plantation  or  settlement,  other  than  as  direc"ed°by 
tins  act  to  be  given,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

XJX.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  usual  and  customnrvx.:tU 
liiP  planter,  in  t.hi«  island,  fo  allpw  Uieir  slaves  one  day 
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in  every  fortnight  to  cultivate  their  own  provision-groimdp 
(exclusive  of  Sundays)  except  during  the  time  of  cropj 
but  the  same  not  being  compulsory.  Be  it  therefore  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid,  TJiat  the  slaves  belowging  to,  or 
employed  on,  every  plantation  or  ^ettleipent,  shall,  over 
and  above  the  holidays  herein  before -mentioned,  be  al- 
Ipwed  one  day  in  every  fortnight,  to  cultivate  Jheir  own 
provision-grounds,  exclusive  qf  Sundays,  except  during  the 
..time  of  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pouiids,  to  be  reco- 
vered against  the  oyera^pr  or  otljer  person  haying  the  carp 
of  such  slaves. 

XX.  And  ^e  jt  further  enactjed  by  tjie  authority  afore- 
said.  That  every  field-slave  on  such  plantation  qr  settlg- 
ment  shall,  on  work  days,  be  allowed,  accor.ding  to  cus- 
tom, half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hour?  for  dinner; 
3nd  that  po  slaves  shgU  be  compelled  to  any  manner  of 
field-work  upon  the  plantation  before  the  hour  of  five  in 
tJie  morning,  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  at  night,  except 
during  the  time  qf  crop,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
to  be  recovered  agairist  the  overseer,  or  otlier  persoi)  having 
the  care  of  such  slaves. 

XXr.  And  be  it  fiirther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  if  any  master,  owner,  guardian,  or  attorney,  of 
any  plantation  or  settlement,  shall  hereafter  suffer  any 
strange  slaves,  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  to  assembje 
together  and  beat  their  piilitary  drums,  or  blpw  their  horns 
or  shells,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  or  in  any 
yard  or  place  under  his,  her,  or  their  care  or  management, 
or  sliall  not  endeavour  to  disperse  or  prevent  the  same,  by 
immediately  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  pext  magistrate  pr 
commissioned  officer,  tliat  a  proper  force  may  be  sent  to 
disperse  the  said  slaves;  every  such  master,  owner,  guar- 
dian, or  attorney,  shall,  for  every  such  offence,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  upon  an  indictment  in  the  sapreme  court 
pf  judicature  or  courts  of  assize,  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds 
to  his  iMajesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  towards 
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.he  support  of  the  government  of  this  island,  and  the  con-  appen- 
tmgent  charges  thereof:    Provided  nevertheless.  That  in-      ^ 
formation  of  such  offence  shall  be  xn«de,  upon  oath,  before 
^ny  of  h,s  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  within  the  space 
ot  five  days  after  the  coinmission  of  such  offence 

siif  ^'at'^U  ""m    i--ther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  civil  or  .1, 
?a.ci,  lliat  aU  officers,  ^.vU  and  inilitary,  shall  be,  and  "'"^  °^- 
nre  hereby,  empowered  and  required,  to  enter  into  any  T-s  suT 
plantation,  settlement,  or  otlier  place,  ^o  dispense  all  such  ^'''^'"^"'''' 
unlawful  assemWies,  and  to  suppress  and  prevent  all  un- 
lawful  drnmmings  or  other  noise,  as  before-mentioned . 
any  law,  custom,  o^  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
W- 

XXIII.  And  y^hercas  it  has  been  found  by  experience. 
tb9t  rebellions  have  been  often  concerted  at  negro  dance? 
ai^  nightly  meetings  of  the  slaves  of  different  plantations,' 
^y;len  such  slaves  are  generally  intoxicated :  and  as  it  has 
been  found  also,  that  those  meetings  tend  much  to  injury 
Ihe  healtlis  of  negroes ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  au-  „ 
thority  aforesaid,  Tl^t  if  ,ny  overseer,  or,  in  his  absence  ^^So"' 
«ny  book-keeper,  or  other  white  person,  havipg  the  careL"stbL'. 
and  management  of  any  plantation  or  settlement,  shall  *°  *>« '"<- 
suffer  any  slaves  to  assemble  together,  and  beat  their  mi-  ^"""'' 
litary  drums,  or  blow  their  horns  ur  shells,  every  such  over- 
seer    book-keeFr,   or  other  M'hite  person,  so  off-ending, 
shall,  for  every  such  offi^nce,  upon  conviction  thereof,  upon 
3n  indictment  in  tlie  snpreme  court  of  judicature,  or  be- 
forp  the  justices  of  assize,  suffer  six  months  imprisonment, 
wuhout  bail  or  mainprizp :  Provided  infbrmation  is  made 
upon  oath  as  aforesaid,  bpfore  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices 
of  the  peace,  witjiin  five  days  after  tiie  commission  of  such 
Pflence:   4nd  provided  always  nevertheless,  that  nothing  p^,:.„ 
herem  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  any  master  ' 

owner,  or  proprietor,  of  any  plnntadon  or  settlement,  or 
the  overseer  '' --^    '" 


of  such  pl.nitatipn  or  &ettlei|. 


■reof,  from  granting  liberty  to  the  si 
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>BOOK  gether  upon  such  plantation  or  settlement,  and  playinff 
^^^  and  diverting  Uiemselves  in  any  innocent  amusements, 
so  as  they  do  not  make  use  of  military  dmms,  horns,  or 
shells ;  but  that  they  shall  and  may  gnnt  such  liberty  when 
and  as  often  as  they  please,  any  thing  in  this,  or  any  other 
•  act,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Provided,  tliat  such 
amusements  are  put  an  end  to  by  twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night. 

HSfto  b\"' .  ^^^^-  ^"'^^  '"  ""'^'^  t°  P'-event  riots  and  nightly  meet, 
inday-time.  >ngs  among  negro  and  other  slaves,  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  the  endangering  their  healths.  Be  it  fur- 
ther enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  all  negro  bu- 
rials shall  in  future  take  place  in  the  day-time  only,  so  that 
tlie  same  may  be  ended  befcre  sunset ;  and  if  any  master, 
owner,  or  possessor  of  slayes.  his  or  l>er  overseer,  or  chief 
Pianager,  shall  knowingly  suffer  or  permit  the  burial  of  any 
slave  otherwise  than  as  before  directed,  he  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds. 

iTeS;  for""        ^^^'  ^"^  b^  it  f"^fh«  enacted  by  the  authority  afore, 
fenn"ir^"  ^^'^'  "^^^^  ^^^"^  i^^my,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  here- 
.embfierat  ^t^""  '"^^^  ^^X  wlawful  assembly  of  slaves  at  his  or  her 
houL       f""^"  ?^  settlement,  every  such  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mu- 
latto, shall,  upon  due  conviction  thereof,  suffer  imprison, 
ment,  not  exceeding  six  months;   Provided  nevertlieless 
That  information  thereof  shall  be  given,  pn  oath,  within  live 
days  of  such  unlawful  meeting, 
Slaves  not       XXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
jokeepfire.  said.  That  all  slaves  who  shall  hereafter  be  found  to  hav« 
m  h.s  or  their  custody,  any  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  slugs, 
or  balls,  such  slave,  being  thereof  convicted,  before  two 
justices,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  said  justices 
shall  think  proper   to  inflict,  by  whipping   or    hard    la- 
bour ,n  the  worUiou.se,  not  exceeding   the  term  of  sis 
nionths. 

XXVII.   And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autJiority 
^forecaid,  That  if  any  sUye  shall  gflcr  any  violence,  by 
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sinking  or  otherwise,  to  any  white  person,   such  slav^,  aPPEN- 
tipon  due  and  proper  proof,   shall,  upon  conviction,  be      ^'X. 
punished  with  death,  transportation,  or   confinenaent    to  ^^^^ 
hard  labour,  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  otherwise,   as  mem  on 
the  court  shall,  in  their  discretion,  think  proper  to  inflict :  i^^.To^e^'j; 
Provided  such  striking  or  conflict  be  not  by  command  of^°«^^'««- 
Ms  or  their  owners,  overseers,  or  persons  entrusted  over 
them,  or  in  the  lawful  <lcfence  of  (I>eir  owners'  persons  or 
goods. 

XXVIIL  And  be  it  fHrtl^er  enacted  by  the  auth.orify  P„nl.sh.     " 
aforesaid.  That  any  slave  or  slaves,  who  shali  knowinglv  "^"* «" 
larbour  or  conceal  any  runaway  sl.va  or  slaves,  shall  be  bou'^nT 
I.able  to  be  tried  lor  the  same  at  the  slave  court  hereinafter  '^'''"• 
appomted,  and,  on  conviction,  suller  such  punishment  as 
the  justices  of  tl^e  said  coui  t  shall  think  proi>er  to  inflict, 
.not  extending  to  life  or  limb. 

XXIX.  And  whereas  it  is  very  dangerous  to  the  peace  ^^^,o  .re 
and  safety  of  this  island,  to  suffer  slaves  to  continue  out  as  ^^"^"^ 
runaways,  and  it  is   absolutely  necessary  to  declare  and  '""'"'^'^ 
make  known  to  tlie  publick  what  slaves  shall  be  deemed 
«uch:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  any  slave  or     ■ 
«laves  who  shall  be  absent  from  his  owner  or  employer 
without  leave,  for  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  shall  be  found 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  tl>e  house,  plantation 
or  other  settlement,  to  which  he,  she,  or  they  lielong,  with- 
out a  ticket  or  other  permit  to  pass,  except  as  before  ex- 
cepted, in  going  to  and  returning  from  market,  shall  be 
deemed  a  runaway, 

XXX    And  he  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Reward  fc, 
said.  That  any  person  whatsoever,  who  shall  apprehend  """'"''"^ 
such  slave  or  slaves,  shall,  for  every  one  so  apprdiended  '' 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  owner,  employer,  overseer! 
or  manager  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  the  sum  often  shillings^ 
md  no  more,  besides  mile-money,  at  the  rale  vf  one  >hil- 
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Img  per  mile  for  the  first  five  miles,  and  sixpence  per  mile 
afterwards:    Provided  such  slave  or  slaves  had  absented 
him,  her,  or  themselves,  ten  days,  without  the  privity, 
knowledge,  or  consent,  of  the  proprietor,   overseer,  or 
other  white  person,  residing  on  the  plantation  or  settle- 
Bient  to  which  such  slave  or  sl^-es  shall  belong;  which 
<ime  of  absence  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  declared 
cix  the  oaUi  of  such  proprietor,  overseer,  or  other  white 
person,  as  aforesaid,  if  the  par^  taking  up  such  slave  or 
slaves  shall  retjuire  it :  But  it  is  the  tnie  intent  and  mean- 
ing  of  this  act,  that  every  person  or  persons  who  shall  ap. 
prehend  any  slave  or  slaves,  that  usually  reside  in,  or  are 
employed  in,  any  of  the  towns  of  this  island,  and  that  at 
the  time  are  actually  runav'ay  or  absent  from  their  owner, 
employer,  or  manager's  service,  ten  days,  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  reward  of  ten  shillings,  although  tlie  slave  or  slaves 
should  not  be  eight  miles  distant  from  their  employer's 
habitation :    Provided  nevertheless.   That  nothing  in  this 
act  contained,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  In  allow- 
ance of  the  said  sum  of  ten  shillings  and  mile-money, 
m  addition  to  the  sum  allowed  to  maroon  negroes  for 
9pprehending  runaways :    And  provided  also.    That  it  is 
not  hereby  intended  to  di'prive  the  said  maroons  of  their 
kg^l  and  establi.slK'd  reward  of  forty  shillings  for  each 
negro. 

away,  are  r^^^^'  ^"^  ^  '^  ^"'^^  ^"''^^'^  ^^  '^  authority 
tobedis.  aforesaid.  That  the  person  or  persons  so  apprehending 
posed  of.  such  slave  or  slaves,  shall  convey  him,  her,  or  them,  to 
their  respective  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  or  to  the 
workhouse  of  such  parish,  if  any  workhouse  is  established 
there;  and  in  case  of  there  being  no  workhouse,  to  tte 
next  gaol,  in  case  the  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  of 
such  slave  or  slaves  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  said  sum  of 
ten  shillings,  and  mile-money  as  aforesaid,  or  take  tlx^ 
oath  as  to  the  time  of  absence ;   in  whicli  case,  the  gaol 

or 
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o^^^.^rM,ox.se  keeper  .  hereby  required  and  ordered  to  ^ppr^ 
recene  such  slave  or  slaves  into  his  or  their  custody,  nnd      ^^ 
♦o  pay  the  party  delivering  such  slave  or  slaves  the  siid  "^^ 
«um  of  ten  shillings,  and  mile-n.oney  as  aforesaid,  and  n« 
more,  for  each  slave  so  delivered,  under  the  penalty  of 
five  pounds.  Provided  nevertheless,  That  if  suth  slave  or 
-laves  ,s  or  are  brought  to  any  gaol  or  ^vorkhouse  by  .nn. 
vh.te  person,   free  negro,   free  mulatto,   or  Indian,   na 
gnder  or  workhouse-keeper   shall  pay  such  sum  before 
«uch  person  shall  have  taken  an  oath,  (which  oath  such 
gaoler  or  workhouse-keeper  is  hereby  required,  under  th^ 
penalty  of  hve  pounds,  to  file  in  his  office  and  produce, 
whenever  thereunto  required  by  .he  owner  or  possessor  of 
such  slave  or  slaves)  that  the  slave  or  slaves  so.  apprehended 
was  or  were  at  the  reputed  distance  of'  eij^ht  miles  from 
the  hou.e,  plantation,  or  settlement,  to  which  such  slave 
or  slaves  do  belong  <ex<:ept  as  before  is  excepted),  and 
|hat  such  slave  or  slaves  had  no  ticket  or  other  permit 
in  wntmg  from  his  ulster,  mistress,  overseer,  employer 
or  manager,  at  the  time  such  slave  or  slaves  was  or  wer  ^ 

and  that  the  sanl  slave  or  slaves  had  been  carried  first  to 
the  owner,  en.ptoyer,  or  manager,  of  such  slave  or  slaves 
0>rov.ded  such  owner,  employer,  or  manager,  shall  be  i« 
the  pansh  m  which  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  appre- 
hended), and  that  tl»e  master,  mistress,  ov.rseer  or 
manager    had  refused  to  pay  for  the  apprehending  him.  "      ' 

her,  or  them,  according  fo  the  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act.  ° 

.f^^^i\y  ^'   ''  ^"''^•'''  ""'"'^^   ^y  '^^  nuthorityi^^eof 
aforesaid.  That  no  ticket  shall  be  granted  to  any  slave  or  ^-^'^^- 
slaves  for  any  time  exceeding  one  calendar  month,  ■  '""**^'  , 

XXXIII.   And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie   a^thorltr  a 
.foresaid.  That  on  the  twenty-.ghth  day  If  B^7l^Z&^^:if 
every  year  (the  time  of  u-iv;„«-  ;.,  „  ^'r...    •  .>  deatJismust 


iiu^tjr  days  after, . tli' 


iiig  in  as  aforesaid^, 


.e  owner^  overseer,  or  mana<rer  of 
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BOOK     pfaftfaliion,  pen,  or  settlement,  shall  give  in>  on  oath,  an  at- 

y^^^^   <-'ount  of  aW  the  births  and  deaths  of  the  slaves  of  such 

plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  for  the  preceding  year,  under 

the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds,  to  be  recovered  from  the  owner 

of  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlemeiit. 

XXXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  I'hat,  if  the  not  giving  in  upon  oath  suci   severat 
accounts  shall  be  owing  to  the  negloct  of  the  overseer  or 
manager  of  such  plantation-,  pen,  or  other  settlement,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  proprietor,  or  pos- 
sessor of  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement,  to  stop 
and  detain  the  penalty  he  or  she  shall  suffer  by  this  '-w, 
out  of  tljo  wages  of  such  overseer  or  manager, 
dtirgeonsto      XXXV.  And  be  it  further    enacted  by   the  authority 
fccount'^of  aforesaid.  That  the  doctor  or  surgeon  of  evety  plantation, 
ilavcs  dy.    pen,  or  other  settlement,  shall,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
^'  December,  in  every  year  (the  time  of  giving  in  as  afore- 

Eaid)  or  within  thirty  days  after,  give  in  an  account,  o-a- 
oath,  of  the  deatlis  of  such  slaves  as  have  died  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  or  during  such  time  as  such  doctor  or  surgeon 
hath  had  the  rare  of  the  slaves  on  such  plantation,  pen,  or 
other  settlement,  with  the  cause  of  such  deaths,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  judgment,  and  belief,  under  the  penalty 
Encourage-  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  every  neglect :  And  in  case  it 
Sicrearcof*^^'^  appear,  to  the  satisfaciion  of  the  justices  and  vestry, 
alavea.  from  the  return  of  the  owner,  overseer,  or  manager  afore- 
said, that  there  has  been  a  natural  increase  in  the  number 
of  slaves  on  any  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement, 
the  overseer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  tlie  owner  or 
proprietor  of  such  plantation,  pen,  or  other  settlement,  the 
ium  of  three  pounds  for  every  slave  born  on  such  planta- 
tion, pen,  or  other  settlement,  in  the  time  aforesaid,  and 
■which  shall  be  then  living,  after  deducting  the  decrease : 
and  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  such  plantation,  pen,  or 
•ther  settlement,  shall  have  a  deduction  from  the  first  erf 
ki&  or  her  public  taxes  that  -ihali  become  due,  of  the  sum 
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so  paid  to  the  overseer,  on  producing  a  certificate  of  the  jus-  appen- 
tices  and  vestry  of  such  eiicrease,  and  a  receipt  of  the  over-  ^^^-  " 
«eer  for  the  sum  so  paid.  v^V^^ 

XXXVI.  And,  in  order  that  further  encouragement  may  Further  en- 
be  given  to  the  encrease  and  protection  of  negro  infants,  couraRc- 
Be   it   further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,   Thai  eTreat' of 
every  female  slave,  who  shall  have  six  children  living,  shall  '*'*''"• 
be  exempted  from  hard  labour  in  the  field  or  otlwiwise, 
and  the  owner  or  possessor  of  every  such  female  slave  shall 
be  exempted  from  all  manner  of  taxes  for  such  female  slave, 
any  thing  in  the  act  commonly  called  the  poll-tax  law,  or 
any  other  of  the  tax  laws  of  this  island  passed,  or  annually  to 
be  passed,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  a  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made  for  all  such  female  slaves  from  the  taxes 
of  such  owner  or  possessor,  by  certificate  of  the  justices 
and  vestry,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  manner  as  directed 
in  the  case  of  an  annual  encrease  of  the  number  of  sla%es 
as  aforesaid;   Provided  nevertheless.  That  proof  be  given, 
on  oath,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  justices  and  vestry,' 
not  only  Uiat  the  requisite  number  of  children,  together 
with  the  mother,  are  living;   but  also  that  the  mother  is 
exempted  from  all  manner  of  field  or  other  hard  labour,  and 
IS  provided  with  the  means  of  an  easy  and  comfortable  main, 
tenance. 

XXXVII.  And  whereas  the  more  effectually  to  conceal  p^^  j 
runaway  slaves,  or  prevent  their  being  apprehended,  tickets  irTnl 
are  given  by  Indians,  free  negroes,  or  free  mubttoes,  Be  frTmi^g 
it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  any  ^'"^^"^'^ '» 
Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  grtnting  or  giving  such  *^"'" 
ticket,  with  such  intent,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  said  otience  before  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  or  in  either  of  the  courts  of  as- 
size in  tliis  island  wliere  the  offence  shall  be  committed; 
and,  on  conviction,  shall  suffer  the  loss  of  freedom,  transl 
portatio;i,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court,  in  tlieir. 
discretion,  shall  Uilnk  proper  to  inflict.     -     . 
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BOOK         XXXVIIf.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority 
^^^,1.  aforesaid.  That  if  such  ticket  Hhall  be  granted  or  given  by 
While*       3"3'  white  person,  witli  such  intent  as  aforesaid,  to  any  slave 
fucht'i?Li8  ^^  *'^^'^*>  before  or  after  his  or  their  absenting  themselves 
piuu»hablc.  from  their  owner,  employer,  oversew,  or  mannger,  such 
white  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  forgery,  and  shall' 
be  liable  to  be  tried  for  the  same  before  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  or  either  of  the  assize  courts  of  this  island,- 
wherc  the  offence  shall  be  committed ;  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  court,  in  their  discre- 
tion, shall  think  proper  to  inflict. 
Keepers  of      XXXiX.  And,  to  the  end  that  the  owners  and  proprie- 
Sra'clvenUe  ^°''^  °^  runaway  slaves  may  ha\'e  a  due  knowledge  where 
ruiwways,   such  slaves  are  confined,  after  their  being  appiehended 
and  sent  to  any  workhouse  or  gaol  in  this  island,  in-  order 
that  such  owners  and  proprietors  may  apply  for  such  slavdsj 
Be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  and  every  the 
keepers  of  the  workhouses,  or  gaol-keepers,  in  any  of  the 
parishes  of  this  island,  sliall,  and  they  are  hereby  obliged, 
oiice  in  every  week,  to  advertise  in  the  Gazette  of  Saint 
Jago  de  la  Vega,  the  Royal  Gazette  of  King^rton,  and  the 
Cornwall  Chronicle,  the  height,  names,  marks,  and  sex,- 
and  also  tlie  country,  where  the  snme  can  be  ascertained, 
of  each  and  every  runaway  slave  then  in  their  custody,  to- 
gether with  the  time  of  their  being  sent  into  custody,  and 
the  name  or  names  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  if 
known,   and  that  upon  oath,  under  the  penalty  of  ten- 

pounds  for  every  slave  so  neglected  by  him  to  be  adver- 
tisedj  and,  for  the  exjjence  of  such  advertisement,  they 
the  said  workhouse-keepers  or  gaol-keepers  shall  and  may, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  charge  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  such  runaway  slaves  so  advertised,  at  and 
atier  the  rate  of  one  shilling  and  three-pence  per  month 

detainth«n  for  each  pai)er,  and  no  more;  and  that  it  sliall  and  mav 
until  paid     1      J       r  1    ^-        I      ,  ^ 

their  lees,    '^^  '.TWiiU  ior  the  keeper  or  Ute  workhouse  or  gaoi-keeper 

to' 
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to  defa,n  and  k*ep  in  hi,  or  their  custody  such  runawny   appen 
«lave  or  slaves  ,0  bronglu  unto  him  or  them,  until   the      Six?^" 
owner  or  owners  thereof,  or  some  person  on  their  behalf    ^^'"^^ 
properly  authorized,   shall   pay  unto  him  or  them   whaj 
he  or  they  so  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  who  appre- 
hended and  brought  such  slave   or  slaves  into  custody, 
with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  for  laying 
out  his  or  their  money,  the  cost  of  advertising,  after  the 
rnte  above-mentioned,  and  sixpence  for  every  twenty-four 
hours  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  have  been  in  custody,  for 
maintenance,  and  twoj^ence  per  day  for  medical  care  and 
extraordmaiy  nourishment  where  necessary,  and  also  the 
charges  of  advertising  above  directed,  and  no  other  feea 
whatever;  and  that  the  gaoler,  workhouse-keeper,  or  su- attest  the 
pervMSor.  and  no  other  person,  shall  attest,  upon  oath,  that  ^"^0- 
the  charges  m  the  account  for  mile-money,  and  tlie  reward  '"oney.&c. 
for  apprehending  such  slave,  were  actually  paid   to  the 
person  who  brought  such  runaway,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  charges  in  Uie  said  account  are  strictly  conformable  to 
this  law. 

XL.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore    n       , 
«a.d.  That  the  keeper  of  eve^  workh'c use  or  J ^X^ 
Island  shall,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  every  ne- 
glect   provide  and  give  to  every  slave  confined  in  such 
workhouse  or  gaol,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  and  whole- 
«ome  provisions  daily ;  that  is  to  say,  not  less  than  one  quart 
of  unground  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  or  three  pints  of  the 
flour  or  meal  of  either,  or  three  pints  of  wheat  flour,  or 
eight  full-grown  plantains,  or  eight  pounds  of  cocoas  or  ' 
yams,  and  also  one  herring  or  shad,  or  other  salted  provl- 
Mons  equal  thereto.  -^ 

XLI    And  be  it  fur.her  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  a»d  no, 
.md.  That  no  gaol-keeper  in  this  island,  or  any  person  ^S!^ '"n. 
acng  under  him  as  clerk  or  deputy,  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  wnrji-  r.^  ^^_i_.,  -       ,  -^  *^  »^«-tnLe 

K  .,,  ^mp.uy  .^,,y  slave  or  slaves  sent  to  his 

custody,  upon  any  plantation,  pen,  or  settlement,  belonging 

^  to 
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to  or  in  the  possession  of  any  such  gaol-keeper,  nor  hiro 
or  lend  such  slave  or  slaves  out  to  work  for  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  during  such  time  such  slave  or  slaves 
sliall  be  in  his  custody,  but  that  all  such  slaves  shall  be 
and  remain  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  county  or  parish, 
in  order  to  be  inspected  by  any  person  or  persons  de- 
siring the  same ;  and  in  case  any  gaol-keeper  shall  offend 
herein,  he  shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  fitty 
pounds. 

XLII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  all  slaves  who  shall  have  been  in  this  island  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  and  shall  run  away,  and  continue, 
absent  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  tried  by  two  justices ;  and,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
such  slave  or  slaves  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  said 
justices  shall  think  proper  to  inflict. 

XLIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, Thnt  if  any  slave  shall  nm  away  from  his  owner  or 
lawful  possessor,  and  be  absent  for  more  than  six  months^ 
such  slave,  being  duly  convicted  thereof,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  be  confined  to  hard  labour  for  such  time  as  the  court 
shall  determine,  or  be  transported  for  life,  according  to  the 
macnitude  of  the  offence. 

XLIV.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  the  many  mischiefs 
tliat  may  hereafter  arise  from  the  wicked  art  of  negroes 
going  under  tlie  appellation  of  Obeah  men  and  women, 
pretending  to  have  communication  with  the  devil  and  other 
evil  spirits,  whereby  the  weak  and  superstitious  are  de- 
luded into  a  belief  of  their  having  full  power  to  exempt 
them,  whilst  under  their  protection,  from  any  evils  that 
might  otherwise  happen }  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  any  slave  who  shall  pretend  to  any  supernatural  power, 
in  order  to  promote  the  purposes  of  rebellion,  shall,  upon 
conviction  th-ercof,  suffer  death,  transportation,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  court  shall  think  proper  to  direat ; 

any 
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nny  thing  in  this,  or  any  other  act,  to  the  contrary  i„  anv 

wjse  notwithstanding.  ""lyin  any-  appeN- 

'       pZ  \T.    ■  7  "'""  "  ""■'='  "^-  ^'""1  ™-  or  Slave,  «. 
prepare,  with  an  ,„tent  to  give,  or  cause  to  be  given    mv  ""'!■"'? 
poison  or  poisonous  drno-    or  =r„n      .    .,      .    *"^  "'  ""^ '"  pmson  to 
">  be  giv.^,   anv  „,!l  actually  g,ve,  or  cause '"«'"''=«l' 

practiceTobea^,  » tr""  "■""'""''"^  "'"S.  h,  the 
determine;  any  thin^  in  ,1,;.  ,  '""'  »'""" 

■   private  a  nM„,,„  ,1    .  •!  .         ,"'">'"''"  s"  secret  and  posseasioi. 

can  1 !  t  '"  *'"'  "'"  «"="'«'  difficulty  they  °'  '»^?=   . 

can  be  found  out  and  dis™vo,v.j    •         .  '      ^  quam.ticiot 

convict  tbem  of  ,S  ,r  '  '"  '"""''  """"'^r  "»  to  &«»!.  ■"«!. 

beef,u„^o™  °nd,     f ""' ""'■™S''  'arge  quautitie.  of 
found  t*;irl^^"°^'"."^'  ''"""'^  ""■-"-  ar« 
vent  suchevtbtfl"  *'r  »  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 

-uacts,:;r;r;::in:tr'-'°^ 

by  ebe  authority  aforesaid    Tl,»,  7  '  '"""'''' 

.l..<i  fraudulenfiy  h        „'  ill     "',r'"  °^  ""■"  ''''' 
session,  .„,knowi  to  hi  or    '    !:  T        '  '"'"^'  °'  ^^ 

o".er  person,  „hosha,r:,tr::roro:rr 
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BOOK     pounds  weight  of  fresh  beef,  veal,  liiutton,  or  goat,  or  tRe 
'         flesh  of  horse,  mare,  mule,,  or  ass,  and  such  slave  shall  not 


frfi 


give  a  satisfactory  account  how  he  or  she  became  possessecf 
of  such  meat,  that  then  such  negro  or  other  slave,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  sai^ 
two  justices  shall  tliink  proper  to  direct,  not  extending  to 
life,  or  imprisonment  for  life. 
Slaves «teal-     XLVII.  And  be  it  further  enat-ted   by  the  authority 
caftlehow  3^<"*esaid,.  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shall,  after  the 
punished,    passing  of  this  act,  steal  any  such  horned  cattle,  sheep,  goat,, 
horse,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  or  shall  kill  any  such  horned 
cattle,  sheep,  goat,  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  with  intent  to 
steal  the  whole  carcase  of  any  such  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
goat,  horse,  mare,  mule,  or  ass,  or  any  part  of  tlie  flesh 
thereof,  such  negro  or  other  slave  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of, suffer-death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court  shall 
think  proper  to  inflict. 
Staves  ^il-      XLVIII.    And  whereas  it  is  necessaiy  to  declare  how. 
*ow  tried!  ^"^  in  what  manner,  slaves  shall  be  tried  for  the  several 
crimes  which  they  may  hereafter  commit.  Be  it  enacted. 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  upon  complaint   made  to  any  justice  of  the 
peace  of  any  felony,  burglary,  robbery,  burning  of  houses^ 
cane-pieces,    rebellious  coiwpiracies,   compassing   or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  any  white  person  or  persons,  or  any. 
other  offence  whatsoever  committed  by  any  slave  or  slaves, 
that   shall  subject  such  slave  or  slaves  to  suflisr  death  or 
transportation,  such  justice   shall  issue  out^is  warrant  for 
apprehending  such  offender  or  offenders,  and  for  all  per- 
sons to  b«  brought  before  him,  or  any  other  justice  of  tha 
peace,  that  can  give  evidence ;  and  the  evidence  of  slave* 
against  one  another,  in  this  and  all  other  cases,  shall  be. 
received;  and  if,   upon  examination,  it  appears  probabla 
that  tlie  slave  or  slaves  apprehended  is  or  are  guilty,  th»y 
lustlcft  befi)rG  whom    sni^ii  sxsminatiosv  shall  be  had  and 
tfl^sn,  shall  commit  him,  her,  ox  then),  to  prison,  and  bind 

11  over 
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m.r  the  witnesses  to  appear  at  a  certain  day,  not  less  than  ^pp,^ 
en  dnys  from  the  day  on  which  the  complaint  shall  be        ™" 
imde,  and  at  the  place  where  the  quarter  sessions  are  usually   ^^^ 
held,  and,  where  there  are  no  quarter  sessions  held,  at  the 
place  where  dm  parochial  business  is  usually  transacted,  and 
t^hall  certify  to  two  other  justices  of  the  peace  the  cause 
^f  such  commitment,  and  require  them,  by  virtue  of  this 
act,  to  associate  themselves  to  him,  which  said  justices  are 
hereby  severally  required  to  do,  under  the  penaltv  of  twenty 
pounds  for  every  neglect  or  refusal  j  and  the  s'aidjustij 
so  associated,   shall  issue  out  their  warrant  to   summon 
twelve  persons,  such  as  are  us.;ally  warned  and  impnnnelled 
to  serve  on  juries  (the  master,  owner,  or  proprietor  of  the 
«  ave  or  slaves  so  complained  of,  or  the  attorney,  guardiai^ 
trustee,  overseer,  or  bo<.k-keeper  of  such  master,  owner 
or  proprietor,  or  the  per.oi.  prosecuting,  his  or  her  attor- 
ney, guardian,  tmstee,  overseer,  or  book-keeper,  always 
excepted)  personally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  jus- 
fees,  at  the  day  and  place  aforesaid,  to  be  expressed  in 
such  warrant,  and  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twelve 
in  the  forenoon,  when  and  where  the  said  persons  so  warn- 
*d  are  hereby  severally  required  to  attend,  under  the  pe- 
naltyof  five  pounds,  and  when  and  where  the «aid  justices 
shall  cause  the  said  slave  or  slaves  so  complained  of  to  he 
brought  before  them,  and  thereupon  nine  of  the  said  per- 
sons so  summoned  as  aforesaid,  shall  compose  a  jun'  to  try 
the  said  slave  or  slaves,  and  shall  by  the  said  justices  (the 
charge  or  accusation  being  first  read)  be  sworn  to  try  the 
matter  before  them,  and  to  give  a  true  verdict  according 
to  evdence ;  and  such  cJ^arge  or  accusation  shall  be  deem- 
•Pd  vahd,  ,1  sufficient  in  substance  3  and  if  Uie  said  jurors 
shall,  upon  hearing  the  evidence,  unanimously  find  the  said 

t  death,  v.hou.   ucnent  ot  clergy,  or  transportation,  or 
confinement  to  hard  labour  for  any  limited  time  not  ex- 


ceeding 
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BOOK  cecding  two  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
and  shall  cause  such  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution, 
and  at  such  lime  and  place  as  they  shall  think  proper,  wo- 
men with  child  only  excepted,  whose  execution  shall  be 
respited  until  a  reasonable  time  after  deliveiy :  Provided 
aJvays  nevertlni';e.-.;.  That  at  every  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions held  in  each  and  every  parish  or  precinct  within  this 
island,  the  justices  there  assembled  shall  and  may,  after  the 
usual  business  of  the  said  court  shall  be  done,  form  them- 
selves into  a  court,  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into,  hear- 
ing, and  determining  all  manner  of  offences  for  which  any 
slave  or  slaves  are  liable  to  be  punished  with  death,  or 
transportation,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour,  as  aforesaid, 
'and  shall,  open  the  said  court  by  proclamation,  declaring 
the  sam*  to  be  a  slave-court  for  such  purpose,  and  shall 
thereupon,  on  the  like  chaise  in  writing,  and  in  like 
manner,  in  all  other  respects,  as  the  three  justices  asso- 
ciated and  met  as  herein  before  mentioned  are,  by  this 
act,  directed  to  proceed  in  the  trial  of  slaves  for  such  of- 
fences, proceed  to  try,  and  deliver  the  gaol  or  workhouse 
within  the  said  parish  or  precinct,  of  all  and  eveiy  slave 
and  slaves  who  shall  or  may  then  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
marsh;'!  or  keeper  of  the  M'orkhouse,  within  each  and  every 
parish  or  precinct  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  a 
jury,  consisting  of  nine  jurors,  to  be  called  and  taken  from 
tlie  pannel  returned  to  the  said  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  shall  cause  them  to  be  severally  sworn,  as  they  shall  tip- 
\.  ar^  to  try  all  and  every  such  slave  and  slaves  as  shall  be 
brought  before  them,  charged  with  any  such  ofYcnccs  as 
aforesaid,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to  evidence,  as 
in  other  cases. 
Jurors  to  XLIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
peualty.  aforesaid,  That  all  and  every  the  jurors  who  shall  be  re- 
turned to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  (juarter-sessions,  to  be 
holdcn  as  aforesaid,  are  hereby  re(]uired,  under  the  penalty 
of  five  pounds,  to  be  and  appear  at  the  said  slave-court, 
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M  to  be  formed  and  holden  as  aforesaid,  and  to  .ser^■e  as    appen- 
jurors  thereon  as  they  sl>all  respectively  he  called:    Pro-      ^^^ 
vided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  hinder   ^"^''^^ 
er  prevent  the  said  justices,  upon  any  such  trial,  where  any 
slave  or  slaves  shall  be  condemned  to  die,   from  respiting 
the  execution  of  such  sentence  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
thirty  days,  or  until  the  pleasure  of  the  conmiancler  in  chief 
shall  be  known,  in  case  proper  cause  shall  appear  to  them 
for  so  doing .  and  that  if  the  jury  upon  any  such  trial  shall 
apply  to  the  said  justices  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any 
sentence  until  the  pleasure  of  the  commander  in  chief  is 
known,  the  said  justices  shall  be  obliged  to  suspend  the 
same  for  thirty  days,  except  in  cases  of  trial  of  any  slave  or 
slaves  convicted  of  actual  rebellion  ;  in  all  which  cases  the 
said  justices  shall,  if  they  think  it  expedient,  order  the  sen- 
tence passed  on  such  slave  or  slaves  to  be  carried  into  im- 
mediate execution. 

L.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  Three  iua. 
That  not  less  than  three  justices  shall  constitute  a  court  for  ^^^s  to 
the  trial  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  any  crime  or  offence  that  com'' 
shall  subject  such  slave  or  slaves  to  suffer  death,  transporta- 
turn,  or  confinement  to  hard  labour  as  aforesaid  j  and  that, 
upoii  all  such  trials,  no  peremptory  challenges  of  any  of  the 
said  jurors,  or  any  exception  to  the  form  of  the  indictment, 
shall  be  allowed. 

LI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  How  e«. 
That  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflict-  *^""°"'  ^'■'■' 
ed,   the  execution  shall  be  performed  in  a  public  part  ^f  P"'^""""^^" 
the  parish  and  with  due  solemnity:  and  care  shall  be  taken 
by  the  gaoler  or  deputy-marshal,  that  the  criminal  is  free 
from  intoxication  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  and  from  thence 
to  and  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  under  the  penalty  of 
live  pounds  3    and  the  mode  of  such  execution  shall  be 
hanging  by  the  neck,   and  no  other  5    and  the  body  shall 
be  afterwards   disposed  of  in  sue!)   manner  as  the  court 
iphall  direct .  And  provided  also,  that  where  several  slaves 
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shall   be  capitally  convicted  for   the   same  offence,    one 
only  shall  suffer  deaths  except  in  cases  of  murder  or  re- 
bellion. 
Slaves  Rjv-       LII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority  afore- 

evfd  nc^      *^'^'  '^^^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^"^  *^^^'®  ^^  s\a\e$  shall  wilfully,  and 
liow  pu-     with  evil  intent,  give  false  evidence  in  any  trial  had  under 
*"'  *  *        this  act,  such  slave  or  slaves  being  thereof  convicted,  shall 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  j^rson  or  persons  on 
whose  trial  such  false  evidence  was  given  would,  if  con- 
victed, have  been  liable  to  suffer. 
How  fees        LIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforcr 
dischTrged  ^^^'  That,  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  discharged 
by  procla-  by  proclamation,  the  deputy  marshal  or  workhouse-keeper 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  such  fees  as  shall  be  due  to 
him  or  them  for  such  slave  or  slaves  at  the  time  of  such 
discharge,   from  the  publick,   upon  application  and  duo 
proof  made,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  the  assembly, 
or  any  committee  thereof,  and  that  such  slave  or  slaves, 
during  the  time  they  were  in  the  custody  of  such  deputy 
marshal  or  workhouse-keeper,  was  and  ^ere  found  and 
provided  with  proper  and  sutficient  provisions  equal  to  what 
is  allowed  by-thiij  law. 

LIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority 
aforesaid.  That  a  record  shall  be  entered  up  of  all  pro- 
tlave  trials,  ccedings  on  the  trials  of  slaves,  for  any  crime  that  shall 
subject  any  slave  or  slaves  to  suffer  death,  transportation, 
or  confinement  to  hard  labour  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
in  a  book  kept  for  tliat  purpose  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  his  lawful  deputy,  of  the  precinct  j  who  is  hereby 
obliged  to  attend  all  such  trials,  and  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings within  thirty  days  after  such  trial,  uniler  the  pe- 
nalty of  twenty  pounds  for  each  neglect  5  and  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  churchwardens  of  such  parish 
the  sum  of  two  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  no  more,  for 
attending  each  trial,  entering  up  the  record,  and  any* 
other  busUiess  incidental  thereto;   And  further,  that  the 
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dcputy-mar&hal  for  the  said  parish,  or  some  proper  person   aPPEN- 
acting  under  him,  shall  also  be  obliged  to  attend  such  trial,      ^'^• 
under  the  same  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each  neglect ;    ^"^^^'^^ 
and  that  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  church- 
wardens of  such  parish  forty  shillings,  for  attending  at  the 
trial  and  execution  of  such  offender  as  shall  be  condemned 
to  die,  and  no  more. 

LV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Five  day. 
6aid,  That  in  all  trials  of  any  slave  or  slaves  under  this  act  "?'"<=«  "^ 
iiufficient  notice    of  such  trial  shall  be  first  given  to  the^ver"^ 
owner,  proprietor,  or  possessor  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  his, 
her,  or  their  lawful  attorney  or  attorneys,  or  other  repre- 
sentative or  representatives  j  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding, 

LVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Saves  cxe. 
said.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  *^"^^'  ^'^ 
put  upon  his,  her,  or  their  trial,  and  shall  receive  sentence  S"to  be' 
of  death  or  transportation,  the  court,  at  the  time  of  trying  ''*^""^" 
such  slave  or  slaves,  shall  also  inquire  what  sum  or  sums 
,  of  money  such  owner,  proprietor,  or  employer  of  the  said 
slave  or  slaves  ought  to  receive  fbr  such  slave  or  slaves,  and 
certify  the  same,  so  tliat  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  do  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  for  each  slave  sentenced  as 
aforesaid. 

LVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  suchvalua- 
said.  That  in  all  cases  where  any  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  »'<>"  'o  be 
brought  to  trial,  and  shall  be  valued  according  to  the  direc-  SveJ/ge^ 
tien  of  this  act,  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  be  i)aid  for  by  the  °^''*'- 
receiver-general  of  this  island,  out  of  any  moneys  in  his 
hands  unappropriated;  md  the  money  arising  from  the  ac- 
tual sale  of  such  slave  or  slaves  as  shall  be  so  transported  by 
the  deputy  marshal  shall  be  accounted  for,  on  oath,  to  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  the  offence  shall  be 
tried,  to  be  by  them  paid  over  to  the  receiver-general,  for 
the  use  of  the  publick. 

LVIII,  ,\rKi  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Slarw  r«. 
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said.  That  Ifany  negro  or  other  slave,  who  shall  be  trans- 
ported from  this  island,  under  the  direction  of  this  act,  shall 
wilfully  return  from  transportation,  such  negro  or  other 
slave  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

LIX.  And  whereas  there  are  many  inferior  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  committed  by  slaves,  which  ought  to  be 
punished  in  a  summary  manner,  by  order  of  the  ma^-is- 
trates  ;  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid. 
That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  to  hea. 
and  determine,  in  a  sunmiary  manner,  all  such  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  giving  sufficient  notice  to  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  such  slave  or  slaves,  or  his  or  her  attorney  or 
attorneys  or  the  person  having  the  care  of  such  slave  or 
slaves,  of  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  and  to  order  and 
direct  such  punishment  to    be  inflicted  on  them  as  such 
justices,  in  their  judgment,  shall  think  fit,  not  exceeding 
fifty  lashes  or  six  months  confinement  to  hard  labour ;  the 
expences  of  which  trial  shall  not  exceed   ten  shillings  to 
the  constable,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner,  or 
employer  of  such  slave  or  slaves  J  and  in  case  such  master, 
owner,  or  employer  of  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  pay  such  expences,  it  shall  and  may  be  laxvfiil 
ibr  the  said  justices,  or  either  of  them,  to  issue  his  or  their 
■warrant,  under  his  or  their  hand  and  seal,  directed  to  any 
constable,  for  levying  the  same  on  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  such  master,  owner,  or  employer,  and  to  sell  the  same 
at  publick  outcry,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  expences, 
together  with  the  charges  attending  the  granting  and  exe- 
cuting such  warrant  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  return- 
ing the  ov'.'rplus,  ifany,  to  the  owner  thereof, 

LX,  And  whereas  great  advantages  have  arisen  to  th« 
community  from  the  establishment  of  workhouses  in  the 
respective  parishes  in  this  island,  for  the  reception  of  run- 
away and  other  slaves^  And  whereaa  there  nuw  are  many 
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such  slaves  in  the  possession  of  the  provost-marshal,  or  his    appeN- 
lawful  deputies,  .vlio  might  be  employed   in  the  work-      ^'X- 
houses  in  this  island  to  great  advantage  ;  Be  it   therefore    "^^"^^^ 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  rbis  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
governors  and  guardians  of  the  respective  workhouses  in 
this  island,  if  to  them  it  shall  seem  meet,  to  demand  and 
receive  from  the  provost-marshal,  or  his  lawful  deputies, 
all  or  any  of  the  runaway  negroes  or  other  slaves  in  his  or 
their  possession,  or  that  may  hereafter  come  into  his   or 
their  custody  or  possession,  upon  the  said  governors  and 
guardians  paying  unto  the  provost-ma. shal,  or  his  lawful 
deputies,  the  full  amount  of  tlie  fees  and  other  contingent 
charges  attending  the  said  runaway  slaves  during  the  time 
of  their  being  committed  to  gaol,  agreeably  to  this  or  any 
former  actj  and  the  provost-Uiarshal  and  his  lawful  deputies 
ahall  comply  with  such  requisitions  under  the  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds. 

LXI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  « 
6ald,  TJmt   no  nmaway  slave   shall,  on  any  account,  be  to"Je7om. 
committed  to  gaol  by  any  magistrate  of  a  parish  where  wSoie. 
there  is  any  workhouse  established,    but  to  such  work- 
house only. 

L^II.  And  whereas  the  permitting  and  suffering  nerrro  „ 
and  other  slaves  to  keep  horses,  mares,  mules,  or  geld-  hZnglng"' 
ings,  is  attended   with  many  and  great  mischiefs  to   thebetak«'u» 
island  in  general  j  In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  the  same,  and  sold. 
Be  it   further  enacted  by  the  authority    aforesaid.  That' 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  master,  owneri 
proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  ndministrator,  or 
other  person,  in  possession  of  any  plantation  or  pen  in  this 
island,  having  on  any  such  plantation  or  pen  any  horse, 
mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  the  reputed  property  of  any  slave 
or  slaves,  knowing  the  same  to  be  such,  shall  cause  thera 
to  be   taken   up,   and   shall  produce  them   at   iho  most 
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BOOK     as  the  justices  and  vestry  shall,  by  advertisement  in  the 
.^^.^  publick  newspapers,  appoint  for  that   purpose,   and  that 
such  horses,  mares,  mules,  and  geldings,  be  then  and  there 
sold  and  disposed  of  at  publick  outcry  :  and  if  any  master, 
owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  other  person  as  aforesaid,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
so  doing,  each  and  every  of  them  shall,  for  every  neglect 
or  refusal,  respectively,  forfeit  the  sum  of  thirty  pound*, 
■    to  be  recovered  in  a  summary  manner  before  any  two  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  parish  or  precinct  where  such 
neglect  or  refusal  shall  happen,  by  the  oath  of  one  or  more 
credible  witness  or  witnesses  3  which  penalty  shall  be  to  tlie 
use  of  the  person  informing. 
Penalty  for      LXTII.  And  be  it  furUier  enacted  by  the  authority  aibre- 
Sav«"o"^  ^^'^^'  "I'^i^t  f>'o»i  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  master, 
keephorscs.  owner,  proprietor,  attorney,  guardian,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  other  person,  in  possession  of  any  plantation, 
pen,  or  settlement,  shall  knowingly  permit  or  suffer  any 
slave  or  slaves  to  keep  on  such  plantation,  pen,  or  settle- 
ment, any  horse,' mare,  mule,  or  gelding;  and,  in  case  of 
so  doing,  shall,  for  every  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds,  to  be  recovered  in  nianner  aforesaid. 

Oath  to  be     LXIV.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
jnade  that        .  ,      _,i  ^ 

•laves  Iwve  ^^'"*    ^"^t    every  master,    owner,    proprietor,    attorney, 

no  pro-  guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  other  person,  at  the 
respective  times  of  their  giving  in  an  account  of  their 
slaves  and  stock  to  tlie  justices  and  vestry,  shall  also  make 
oath,  that  none  of  the  said  horses,  mares^  mules,  or  geld- 
ings, so  given  in,  do  belong  to  any  negro  or  other  slave  5 
and  that  such  person,  so  giving  in,  or  his,  her,  or  their  em- 
ployer or  employers,  hath  not,  nor  have,  in  his,  her,  or 
their  i)ossession,  t©  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge  or  belief, 
any  horse,  mare,  nmie,  or  gelding,  belonging  to,  or  re- 
puted to  belong  to,  any  slave  or  slaves  3  and  in  case  any 
person  or  persons  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  every 
pcrooii  ao  negieciing  or  reiusicg  shall,  for  every  olfence, 
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frrfeit  the  sum  of  thirty  pound.,  to  be  recovered  in  the  snme  appen 
summary  manner,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  herein-before      »'X. 
mentioned.  v^'V^/ 

LXV   And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  slave,  not 
•a«d.  That,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  negro  L"  ?"'•<:'»"* 
or  other  slave  in  this  inland  shall  purchase  or  buy  any  horse,  '  *'"' 

mare,  mule,  or  gelding,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  such 
horse,  mare,  miile  or  gelding,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  here- 
mbefore  mentioned:   And  if  any  person  ^vhatsoe^'er  shall 
•ell  or  give  any  horse,  mare,  mule,  oi  gelding,  to  any  negro 
or  other  slave,  or  to  any  person  in  tmst  for  such  negro  or 
other  slave,  every  such  person  shall,  for  every  such  horse, 
mare,  mule,  or  geldmg,  so  sold  or  given,  forfeit  the  sum  of 
thirty  pounds;  and  every  person  who  shnll  purchase,  or  be 
concerned  in  the  purchase  of,  any  horse,  mare,  mule,  or 
geldmg,  in  trust  for  any  negro  or  other  slave,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  thirty  pounds;  which  said  penalties  shall  be  re- 
covered in  the  same  summary  nuanner,  and  disposed  of  as 
hereinbefore  mentioned :  any  law,  custom,  or  usage  to  the      ' 
contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

LXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore-  Penalty  for 
•aid.  That,  m  future,  whenever  a  warrant  shall  be  granted  concealing 
by  one  or  more  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  against  gS  " 
any  slave,  it  the  said  slave  cannot  be  immediately  taken  on  ^''"'"war- 
the  said  warrant,  the  owner,  possessor,  attornev,  guardian  Su«d."* 
er  overseer,  of  such  slave,  shall  be  served  with  a  copy  of  the 
•aid-  warrant;  and  if  he.  she,  or  they,  do  not  carry  the  said 
•lave  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law 
on  the  said  warrant;  and  if  it  shall  be  afterwards  provT?d 
that  the  owner,  possessor,  attorney,  guardian,  or  overseer,  of 
such  slave,  wilfully  detained  or  concealed  the  said  slave,  he, 
she,  or  they,  shall  forfeit  the'sum  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

LXVII.  And  whereas  several  slaves  have  lately  found 
means  to  desert  from  their  owners,  and  depart  from  this 
island,  to  the  great  damage  cf  such  owners,  in  evil  example 
t«  other  slaves^  who  may  be  thereby  be  induced  to  attempt  ' 

or 
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or  conspire  to  do  the  same  :  And  whcrens  tliere  h  reason  t« 
suspect  tint  such  slaves  have  been  aided  and  assisted  in  snch 
escape  and  departure  by  other  persons,  and  there  is  not  any 
ndcfjuate  punishment  provided  by  huv  tbrsucli  desertion  and 
departure,  or  attempting  or  conspiring  to  desert  and  depart 
this  ishnid,  or  for  persons  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting, 
such  deserters :  For  remedy  whereof,  Be  it  further  enacted 
by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That,  from  and  atier  the  passing 
ot  this  act,  if  any  slave  sJial!  run  away  from  his,  her,  or  their 
owner  or  owners,  employer  or  employers,  and  go  oft",  ox  con- 
spire or  attempt  to  go  ot^',  this  island  in  any  ship,  boat,  ca- 
noe, or  other  vessel  or  craft  whatsoever,  or  be  aiding,  abet- 
ting, or  assisting,  to  any  other  slave  or  slaves  in  such  going 
oil'  this  island,  he,  she,  or  they,  so  running  and  going  otf,  or 
conspiring  or  attempting  to  go  off,  or  so  aiding,  assisting,  or 
abetting,  in  such  going  off  being  thereof  convicted,  shall 
sillier  death,  or  such  punishment  as  the  said  court  shall  think 
proper  to  direct. 

LX\'1I1.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  if  any  Indian,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  knowingly  be  aiding,  assist- 
ing, or  abetting,  any  slave  or  slaves  in  going  off  thiji  island, 
and  shall  b«  convicted  thereof,  either  in  the  supreme  court 
or  in  any  of  the  assize  courts  of  tins  island,  sucii  Indiar,  free 
negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  be  foniiwith  transpurted  <nl"  this 
island  by  the  provost-marshal-general,  or  his  lawful  deputy, 
into  whose  custody  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  commit- 
ted ^  and  ii  such  person  or  persons,  so  convicted,  sentenced, 
and  transported,  shall  afterwards  be  found  at  large  in  this 
island,  he,  she,  or  they,  Ijcing  so  tliereof  convicted  bfefore 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  or  courts  of  assize  in  this 
island,  shall  suffer  death  witliout^  benefit  of  ( lergy. 

LXIX.  And  be  it  furth'^r  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said. That  if  any  white  person  or  persons  shau  knowingly 
be  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting,  any  slave  or  slaves,  in  going 
oil  this  island^  lie,  ■  hey,  being  convicted  thereof  by 
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bill,  plaint,  or  information,  in  the  supreme  court  of  jmlica- 
inrc,  or  courts  of  assi/o,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  each  shive  j  one  moiety  whereof  shall  be  to 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for 
and  towards  the  support  of  the  government  ot  this  island,  am! 
tlie  contingent  charges  thereof;  and  the  other  moiety  to  the 
party  or  parties  at  whose  suit  or  conii)laInt  such  person  was 
convicted,  and  shall  also  suffer  imprisonment,  at  the  disere- 
tion  of  the  said  court,  for  any  space  of  time  not  exceeding 
twelve  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

LXX.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autliority  afore- 
aaid.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  proceed  against  the 
person  or  persons  so  aiding,  assisting,  or  abetting,  such  slave 
or  slaves  in  going  off  this  island,  whether  the  principal  or 
principals  be  convicted  or  not :  any  thing  in  tJiis,  or  any 
other  act,  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

LXXI.  And   whereas   the  overseers    S  estates  in   this 
island  make  a  frequent  practice  of     .  ing  t  he  several  estates 
under  their  care  and  management,  on  the  respective  seasons 
allowed  for  negro  holidays,  whereby  many  dangerous  meet- 
ings and  pernicious  practices  are  carried  on  j  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  the  like  f^.i-  the  future.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  overseer  in  this  island  shall 
absent  liimself  from  the  estate  under  his  care  and  manage- 
ment, on  any  of  the  particular  holidays  herein  beibre  men- 
tioned  to  be  allowed  to  slaves,  without  leave  of  his  em- 
ployer, every  such  overseer  so  offending,  shall,  for  every  of- 
fence, forfeit  the  sum  of  li\e  pounds,  to  be  recovered  by  in- 
formation, upon  oath,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace,  in  a 
summary  way,  in  tlie  parish  where  such  ofleuce  shall  hap- 
pen ;    any  law,  custom,  or  usage,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
ittaiidina;. 

LXXII .  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
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sentence  or  order  any  slave  to  be  mutilated  or  maimed  for • 

any  offence  whatsoever. 

Punish-  LXXIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  negro 

mem  on      q^  other  slave  who  may  be  sentenced  to  be  confined  in  the 

inch  as  e-  ' 

•cape  from  workhouse  for  the  term  of  two  years  or  a  less  time,  shall 

hou«e.  '^  '   ^^^'^P^  (torn  such  confinement  before  tlie  expiration  of  his 
sentence,  such  negro  or  other  slave,  being  retaken,  shall,  on 
proof  of  his  or  her  identity,  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
be  adjudged  by  them  to  be  sent  back  to  confinement,  and  to 
receive  a  whipping,  not  exceeding  fifty  lashes. 
Penalty  for      LXXI V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
•laves^o      ^^^^^>  That  if  the  provost-marshal,  or  any  of  his  lawful  de- 
wcape.       puties,  or  any  lawful  constable,  or  workhouse-keeper,  shall 
willingly  or  negligently  suffer  any  slave  or  slaves  to  escape, 
who  shall  be  committed  to  his  or  their  custody  for  any  of- 
fence under  this  act,  so  that  such  slave  or  slaves  shall  not  be 
retaken  •  ithin  two  years,  such  marshal,  constable,  or  work- 
house-kiseper,  who  shall  suffer  such  escape,  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds,  without  injury  to  the  right  of  the 
owner  to  sue  for  the  value  of  the  same. 
Slaves  not       LXX  V.  And  be  it  fbrtlier  enacted  by  the  autliority  afore- 
vrithlances  ^^'^^  T^hat  no  negro  or  other  slave  shall  be  allowed  to  hunt 
*c.  any  cattle,  horses,  mares,  mules,  or  asses,  in  any  part  of  this 

island,  with  lances^  gtuvs,  cutlasses,  or  other  instruments  of 
death,  unless  in  the  company  of  his  or  their  master,  over- 
seer, or  some  other  white  person  by  him  or  tliem  deputed, 
or  by  permission  in  writing  j  and  if  any  negro  or  other  slave 
*hall  offend,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
act,  he  or  they,  being  thereof  convicted  before  two  justices, 
shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  they  shall  think^proper  to  in- 
flict. 
Justices  to       LXXVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 

dotheirdu-gaid    That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  justices  afore- 

ty  m  mar-       ,  •'  ■" 

(ul  law.      said,  and  they  are  hereby  required,  to  do  their  several  and 

Tespective  duties  under  this  act  when  mnrtinl  law  shall  hap- 

pen  to  be  in  force,  as  they  might  or  ought  to  have  done  if 

aiartial 
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tnnrti.,Wwerenotsubsisting,  anylaw,cust^^^  ^^^J 

to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding.  dIx 

LXXVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  autliority  J^"^ 
aforesaid.  That  all  jurors  serving  at  slave  courts  and  every  X«^." 
rersoo  and  persons  whose  presence  may  be  requisite,  at  the 
examinat,on  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  or  upon  the  trial  of  any 
slave  or  slaves,  and  who  shall  be  required  to  attend  by  war- 
rant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
«I1  and  every  slave  and  slaves  who  shall  be  brought  as  wit- 
nesses,  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  all  mesne  or 
judical  process  whatsoever,  in  their  going  to,  attending  at, 
and  returniMg  from,  such  examinations  or  trial,  and  that  such 
slaves  shall  not  be  subject  to  be  levied  on. 

LX  XVIII.  And  be  it  forther  enacted  by  the  authority  How  no 
aroresaid,  Ihat  ail  penalties  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  not  "^^^i"  shall 
a^ady  declared  how  tl«.y  shall  be  recovered  and  applied,  S^dTs: 
siMll,  ,f  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds,  be  recovered  in  a  P°*^*^  "'• 
summary  manner  before  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace,  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  offender's  goods  and 
chattels;  and,  if  exceeding  tv.enty  pounds,  to  be  recovered 
m  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  of  this  island,  or  in  either 
of  the  courts  of  assize,  by  action  of  debt,  bill,  pla:nt,  or  in- 
formation, wherein  no  essoin,  protection,  wager  of  law    or 
non  vult  ulterius  prosequi,  shall  be  entered,  one  moiety  of 
which  penalties  shall  be  to  the  parish  where  the  offence  is 
committed,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  informer,  or  him, 
Jier,  or  them  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 
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A  G  |l  I  C  U  I,  T  U  R  E. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^ugar  cane. — Knoxvn  to  the  ancients. — ConJcc^ 
tui'cs  concerning  its  introduction  into  En- 
rope. — Conveyed  from  Sicily  to  the  Azores^ 
8t;c.  in  the  l^th  century,  awl  from  thence  to  the 
West  Indies. T- Evidence  to  prove  that  Colnm- 
i)us  himself  carried  it  from  the  Canary  Is- 
lands to  Hispaniola. — Summary  of  P.  La- 
hat's  recisoning  to  demonstrate  that  it  nas 
found  groicing  spontaneously  in  the  West  In^ 
dies. — I^oth  accounts  reconciled. — Botanical 
7umie  and  description. -^Soils  best  adapted  for 
its  cidlivation,  and  their  varieties  described. -^^ 
Use  and  advantage  of  the  jilough. — Usual  me- 
thod of  holing  and  planting. — Season  for 
planting.  —  Blast.  —  Manures.  —  Improve- 
ments suggested. 

BOOK    In  treating  pf  the  ajrricuUnre  of  tlie  West 
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indiiui  Islands,  the  fiiat  oi»ject  (iiat  naturally 
excites  attention  is  the  cane,  which  produces 

their 
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thoir  g-reat  staple  commodity,  suoar  ;~a  plant    chap. 
which,   from  its  conuiicrcial  importance  and   ^J^ 
general  utility,  we  niay  venture  to  ])ronounre 
one  of  the  most  laluable  in  the  creation.     The 
ancient   name  of  the   cane  was    Saccharum. 
This  word  was  corrupted,  in  monkish  Latin, 
into  Zucharum,  and  afterwards   into  Zucra. 
By  the  Spaniards  it  was  converted  into  Jcucar, 
from  whence  Sugar.     The  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  east,  and  was  probably  cultivated  in  India 
and  Arabia  time  immemorial.     The  swcct-canc 
is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Old  Testament*,  as 
^n  article  of  merchandize  ;  and  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  Dioscorides  which  seems  to  imply,  that 
the  art  of  gramilating  the  juice  by  evaporation 
was  practised  in  his  time;  for  he  describes  su- 
gar as  having  the  appearance  of  salt,  and  of 
being  brittle  to  the  teeth, 

Sdlis  modo  coactum  est;  dcntihus  ul  sal  fragile. 

Lucan,  enumerating  the  eastern  auxiliaries  of 
Pompey,  describes  a  people  who  used  the  cane- 
juice  as  a  common  drink, 

Quiqiie  bib  wit  tencrd  dulccs  ah  ar  undine  surcos. 

Lafitau  conjectures,  however,  that  the  plant 
itself  was  unknown,  in  Cliristcndom,  until  <he 
time  of  the  Croisadcs.  Its  cultivation,  and  tlie 
piethod  of  expressing  and  puri^'      ;.;  the  juice. 


<  Iwiah,  cli.  xliii.  v.  24.     Jeremiah,  ch. 


vi.  V.  30. 
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BOOK  as  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acra  and 
Tripoli,  are  described  by  Alhertus  Aqucnsis,  a 
monkish  writer,  who  observes,  that  the  Christian 
soldiers  in  the  Holy  Land  fiequenlly  derived 
refreshment  and  support,  in  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, bv  suckini::  the  canes*.  It  flourished 
also  in  the  Morea,  and  in  the  Islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Malta,  and  from  thence  was  t»*ansported 
into  Sicily  ;  but  (he  time  is  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained :  Lafitau  recites  a  donation  of  William, 
the  second  kini^;  of  Sicily,  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Bennet,  of  a  mill  for  grinding  sugar-canes, 
with  all  iis  rights,  members,  and  appurte- 
nances.    This  happened  in  1166. 

From  Sicily,  the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have 
conveyed  the  cane  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  the 
Canary  and  Cape-de-verd  Islands,  soon  after 
they  were  discovered  in  the  15th  century;  and 
from  some  one  of  those  islands  it  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  found  its  way,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, to  Brasil  and  the  West  Indies ;  ''  pro- 
ducing a  commerce  (says  Lafitau)  which  has 
proved  more  valuable  than  the  mines  of  Peru." 

Such  is  the  commonly-received  opinion  re- 
specting the  history  of  this  valuable  production. 
Ilerrcra  positively  asserts,  that  the  sugar-cane 

*  The  same  author,  in  his  account  of  the  reisn  of  Bald- 
win,  relates,  that  the  Crusaders  took  eleven  camels,  laderi 
with  sugar,  so  that  it  must  have  been  made  in  considerable 
quantities. 

was 
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was  transplanted  into  Ilispaniola  from  the  Ca-  chap. 
nary  Islands,  in  the  year  1506,  by  a  Spaniard  '* 
of  the  name  of  Aguilon  fa) ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  respectable  historian,  however  cor- 
rect in  p,'eneral,  is  clearly  mistaken  ;  it  appear- 
ing by  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr,  in  the 
third  Book  of  his  first  Decad,  written  during 
Colombus's  second  expedition,  which  began  in 
1493,  and  ended  in  1495,  that  the  sugar-cane 
was,  at  that  period,  sufficiently  known  in  His- 
paniola. 

•The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  Columbus 
himself  carried  it  thither  among  other  articles 
and  productions  which  he  conveyed  from  Old 
Spain  and  the  Canary  Islands,  in  his  second 
voyage.  Martyr's  account  is  as  follows: — 
"  Ad  fa'tus  procreandos,  equas,  oves,  juvencas, 
"  et  plura  alia  cum  sui  generis  masculis :  le- 
"  gumina,  triticum,  hordeum,  et  reliqua  ijs  si- 
*'  rnilia,  non  solum  alimcnti,  verum  etiani  se- 
''minandi  gratia,  prajfectus  apparat:  vites  et 
"  aliarum  nostratium  arborum  plantaria,  qui- 
"  bus  terra  ilia  caret  ad  earn  important :  nullas 
"  enim  apud  cas  insulas  notas  arbores  invenero 
*'  priPter  pinus  palmasque  et  eas  altissimas,  ac 
''  mira?  duritiei  et  proccritatis  ac  rcctitudinis, 
''  propter  soli  ubertatem  ;  atque  ctiam  ignotos 
*'fructus  alias   plures  procreautes.      Terram 


(aj  Vol.  i.  p.  32Ck 
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"■  aiunt  esse  tcrr.iniin  oinniuin  quas  ambiuut 
"  sitlcr.'    iiberriinam."     Although  in  this  pas- 
sage the  sugar-cane  is  not  c.\|)iossl}  enumerat- 
ed, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  considered  by 
Columbus  as  a  native  of  the  country ;  for  he 
coukl  not  possibly   have  been    unacquainted 
with  this  production,  whicli  grew  in  great  per- 
fection in  Valencia,  and  other  parts  of  Spain  ; 
yet  he  found,  it  seems,  on  his  arrival,  no  trees 
or  plants  in  the  newly-discovered  country,  of 
which  he  had  any  previous  knowledge,  except- 
ing only  the  pine  and  the  palm.     That  the 
cane  was  then  there,  ap])earsfrom  a  subsequent 
passage;  in  which,  speaking  of  such  vegetable 
productions    as  the   Spaniards   had   sown  or 
planted  in  an  inclosed  garden  immediately  after 
their  arrival.  Martyr  has  these  words,  which, 
combined  with  the  former,  are,  as  I  conceive, 
decisive  of  the  question. — ''  Melones  cucurbi- 
tas,  cucumeres  et  alia  id  genus,  in  diem  sex- 
tnm  et  trigesimum  carpserunt.     Sed  nusquam 
se  meliores  unquam  comedisse  aiebant.      Ha*c 
hortensia,  toto  anno  hal)ent  recentia.     Canna-< 
rum  radices  ex  qiiariim  aucco  saccavum  extor-^ 
quctnr,  ^sid  non  coagidatiir  sucrus,  cubit  ales  cau" 
has  intra  qnindccinuim  ellam  diem  e miser unt." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  authors  of  great 
learninjr  and  industry,  who  maintain  that  the 
sugar-cane  is  a  native  both  of  the  islands  and 
the  continent  of  America,  within  the  tropicks. 

'  They 
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Tli<  y  assert,  that  it  was  found  growings  spon-    chap. 
tancously  in  many  parts  of  I  he  new  hemisphere, 
when  first  explored  hy  Ihe  Spanish  invaders, 
P.  Lahat,  who  appears  to  have  eonsidered  the 
question  with  a  laborious  attention,  is  decid- 
edly of  this  opinion  (h),  and  ht     aoi  ^s,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  among  other  aut  loritiei^    that  of 
Thomas  Gage,  an  Englishman,    vlio   ,vent  to 
New  Spain  in  J (325,  and  of  whom  I  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  a  former  part  of  this  work. 
Gage's  voyage  is  now  before  me,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that   he  enumerates  sugar-canes   among 
the  fruits  and  provisions  supplied  the  crew  of 
his   ship   by   the   Charaibes   of    Guadaloupe. 
''  Now,"  observes  Labat,  ''  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Spaniards  had   never    cultivated   an    inch   of 
ground  in  the  smaller  Antilles.     Their  ships 
commonly  touched  at  those  islands  indeed,  for 
wood  and  water,  and  they  left  swine  in  tlie 
•view  of  supplying  with  fresh  provisions  sucdi 
of  their  countrymen  as  might  call  there  in  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  were  absurd  in  the  highest  d(!gree 
to  suppose,  that  they  would  plant  sugar-(  anes, 
and  put  hogs  ashore  at  the  same  time  to  de- 
stroy them. 

''  Neither  had  the  Spaniards  any  motive 
for  bestowing  this  plant  on  islands  \^hich  thev 
considered  as  of  no  kind  of  importance,  except 


(bj  Tom.  HI,  c.  XV.  p.  20. 
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BOOK    for  the  purpose  that  has  been  mentioned ;  and 
to  suppose  that  the  Charaibes  might  have  cul- 
tivated, after  their  departure,  a  production  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  bctrajs  a  total  ig- 
norance of  the  Indian  disposition  and  character. 
"  But/'  continues  Labat,  ''  we  have  surer 
testimony,  and  such  as  proves,  beyond  all  con- 
tradiction, that  the  sugar-cane  is  the  natural 
production  of  America.     For,  besides  the  evi- 
dence of  Francis  Ximenes,  who,  in  a  Treatise 
on  American  plants,  printed  at  Mexico,  asserts, 
that  the  sugar-cane  grows  without  cultivation, 
and  to  an  extraordinary  size,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Plate  (cj,  we  are  assured  by  Jean  de 
Lery,  a  protestant  minister,  who  was  chaplain,. 
in  1556,  to  the  Dutch  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Coligny,  on  the  river  Janeiro,  that  he  himself 
found  sugar  in  great  abundance  in  many  places 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  in  situations 
never  visited  by  th^  Portuguese.     Father  Hen- 
nepen,  and  other  voyagers,  bear  testimony  in 
like  manner  lo  the  growth  of  the  cane  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Jean  de  Laet  f  o 
its  spontaneous  ;  roduction  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent.     It  is  not  for  the  plant  itself,  there- 
fore, but  for  tli;?  secret  of  miking  sugar  from 
it,  that  t!ie  West  Indies  are  indebted  to  the 


(c)  Pjso  observes,  "  In  provincia  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Caniias 
Sacr.hari  spnnte  enasc.i,  arlolescereque  in  arbori  proceritatem, 
atque  chrystalla  saccharea  «stu  soli";  exsudaie,  constat." 
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Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;    and  these  to  tlie    chap 
nations  of  the  east."  i- 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Labat,  which  the 
learned  Lafitau  has  pronounced  incontrovert- 
ible ;  and  it  is  s^reatlj  strengthened  by  recent 
discoveries  ;  tlie  su^rar-cane  having-  been  found 
m  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
hy  our  late  illustrious  navigator  Captain  Cook! 

i^  the^e  accounts,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction.   The  sugar-cane  might  have  grown 
spontaneously    ia    many   parts    of    the  New 
World;    and   Columbus,   unapprized   of  the 
circumstance,  might  likewise  have  carried  some 
of  the  plants  to  Hispaniola,  and  such  I  believe 
>vas  the  fact.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  in- 
dustry  with  which  the  Spanish  settlers  applied 
themselves  to  its  cultivation,  affords  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  manners  of  the  present  in- 
habitants ;    it  appearing  by  the  testimony  of 
Oviedo,  that  no  less  than  thirty  ingenlos,  or 
sugar-mills,  were  established  on  that  island  so 
early  as  1535. 

The  botanical  name  of  the  sugar-cane  is 
Anindo  Saccharifcra.  It  is  a  jointed  reed  ter- 
minating in  leaves  or  blades,  whose  edges  are 
finely  and  sharply  serrated.  The  body  of  the 
cane  is  strong  but  brittle,  and  when  ripe  of  a 
^ne  straw  colour,  inclinable  to  yellow;  and  it 
contains  a  soft  pithy  substance,  which  affords 
a  copious  supply  of  juice  of  ^  sweetness  the 
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BOOK  least  cloying;  and  most  agreeable  in  nature. 
The  intermediate  distance  between  each  joint 
of  the  cane  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil ; — in  general  it  is  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  lengthy  and  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  whole 
cane  depends  likewise  upon  circumstances.  In 
strong  lands  and  lands  richly  manured^  I  liave 
seen  some  that  measured  twelve  feet  from  the 
stole  to  the  upper  joint.  The  general  height 
however  (the  flag  part  excluded)  is  from  three 
feet  and  a  half  to  seven  feet,  and  in  verv  rich 
lands  tlie  stole  or  root  has  been  known  to  put 
forth  upwards  of  one  hundred  suckers  or 
shoots  (dj. 

(d)  The  tops  of  canes  sometimes  shoot  up  in  arrows,  de- 
coratcd  at  the  top  witli  a  pinnacle,  the  glumes  of  which  con- 
tain a  whitish  dust,  or  rather  seed;  yet  these  being  sowed  " 
never  vegetate,  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  West  Indian  islands ; 
a  circumstance  which  perhnps  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  the  cane  is  not  the  spontaneous  prdduction  of  this  part 
,  of  the  world.  In  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of  the  East  it  is 
easily  raised  from  the  seed.  f^id.  Bruce's  Travels.  Since  the 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  published.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
has  satisfied  me  that  there  are  several  varieties  ei.isting  in 
the  cane  with  w^hich  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  in  the 
West  Indies.  I  have  seen,  in  his  possession,  a  dried  speci- 
mer^  that  was  brought  originally  from  the  South  Seas, 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  by  its  present  appearance,  is 
of  a  far  superior  sort  to  the  species  cultivated  in  our  idands. 
It  is  not  only  of  greator  length  iri  the  whole,  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  jcilnts  is  nearly  iwice  as  great  as  in  the 
$nest  canes  I  ever  behdd. 

It 
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and  succulent,  requires  a  strong  and  deep  soil 
to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and,  as  far  as  mv  ob^ 
servation  has  extended,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
no  land  can  be  too  rich  for  that  purpose.-. 
When  bad  sugar  is  made  from  fat  and  fertile 
soils,  properly  situated,  I  am  inclined  to  im- 
pute the  blame,  rather  to  mismanagement  in 
the  manufacturer  than  to  the  land.     The  very 
best  soil,  however,  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of, 
tor  the  production  of  sugar  of  the  finest  qua-^ 
hty,  and  m  the  largest  proportion,  is  the  ashy 
loam  of  St.  Christopher^s,  of  which  an  account 
has  been  given  i„  the  history  of  that  island 
Next  to  that,  is  the  soil  which  in  Jamaica  is 
called  brick-mould;  not  as  resembling  a  brick  in 
colour,  but  as  containing  such  a  due  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  as  is  supposed  to  render  it 
well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  kiln.     It  is  a 
deep,  warm,  and    mellow,  hazel  earth,  easily 
worked;  and  though  its  surface  soon  grows 
dry  after  rain,  the  under  stratum  retains  a  con- 
SKlerable  degree  of  moisture  in  the  driest  wea- 
ther ;~.with  this  advantage  too,  that  even  in 
the  wettest  season,  it  seldom  inquires  trenching. 
Plant-canes  in  this  soil  ( whicii  a.c  those  of  the 
first  growth )  have  been  known  in  very  fine  sea- 
sons to  yield  two  tons  and  a  half  of  sugar  per 
acre  fej.    After  this,  may  be  reckoned  the  black 
r^^^This  species  of  soil  abounds  very  geueralJy  in  tlie 
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BOOK    mould,  of  several  varieties.  The  best  is  f  lie  deep 
^"       black  earth  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  some 
other  of  the  Windward  Islands;  but  there  is  a 
speciesof  this  mould  in  Jamaica  that  is  but  little, 
if  any  thing,  inferior  to  it,  which  abounds  with 
limestone  and  flint,  on  a  substratum  of  soapy 
marie.     Black  mould  on  clay  is  more  common, 
but  as  the  mould  is  generally  shallow,  and  the 
clay  stiff  and  retentive  of  water,  this  last  sort  of 
land  requires  great  labour,  both  in  ploughing 
and  trenching,  to  render  it  profitable.  Properly 
pulverized  and  manured,  it  becomes  very  pro- 
ductive; and  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
It  were  endless  to  attempt  a  minute  description 
of  all  the  other  soils  which  are  found  in  these 
islands.     There  is  however  a  peculiar  sort  of 
land  on  the  north  side  of  Jamaica,  chiefly  in 
the  parish  of  Trelawney,  that  cannot  be  passed 
over  unnoticed,   not  only  on  account  of  its 
scarcity,  but  its  value;   few  soils  producing 
finer  sugars,  or  such   (I  have  been  told  by 
sugar  refiners)  as  am-wer  so  well  in  the  pan — 
an  expression,  signifying,  as  I  understand  it,  a 
greater  return  of  refined  sugar  than  common* 
The  land  alluded  to  is  generally  of  a  red  co- 
French  part  of  Hispaniola— -which  gives  that  noble  island  so 
great  a  superiority  over  most  of  our  own  sugar  colonies.  Inr 
Jamaica,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  parishes  only,  and  in  those 
parishes  to  particular  spots.    In  some  places  this  sort  of  land 
is  rather  gravelly,  but  this  circumstance,  if  die  seasons  are 

favourable,  is  of  no  great  disadvn.ntage. 
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West  indies* 


lour ,.  the  shades  of  m hich  however  vary  con-    chap 
siderab  V.  frnm  a  a^ i.__  ,  .    ,         .  /      "     ^^A^- 


.  -   — ^"  ""VTcvci  varv  con- 

iderably,  from  a  deep  chocolate  to  a  rich  scar- 
let;  ,„  some  places  it  approaches  to  a  bright 
yel  ow,  but  it  is  every  where  remarkable,  when 
first  turned  up,  for  a  glossy  or  shining  surface 
and  If  wetted,  stains  the  fingers  like  paint      1 
.ave  selected  specimens  which  are  hardly  dis- 
ngu-hable  by  the  eye  or  the  touch,  from  the 
substance  called  gamboge.     Earths  of  varion, 
shades  of  red  and  yellow,  are  found  indeed  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  but  in 
"one  of  them  are  observed  the  same  glossy  ap- 
pearance and  cohesion  as  in  the  soil  in  question, 
which  appears  to  me  to  consist  of  a  native 
earth  or  pure  loam  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand.    It  ,s  easily  worked,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  tenacious,  that  a  pond  dug  in  this  soil  in  a 
proper  situation,  with  no  other  bottom  than  its 
own  natural  texture,  holds  water  like  the  stiffest 
clay.     It  rs  remarkable,  however,  that  the  same 
degree  of  ploughing  or  pulverization,  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  render  stiff  and  clayey 
ands  productive,  is  here  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  hurtful :_ for  though  this  soil  is  deep,  it  is 
at  the  same  time  far  from  bei  ng  heavy ;  and  it 
IS  naturally  dry.     As  therefore  too  much  expo- 
sure to  the  scorching  influence  of  a  tropical 
sun  destroys   its  fertility,  the  system  of  hus- 
siigar  plantations,  in  which  this  soil 
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ratoon  canes  (f).     Ratoous  are  tlie  sprouts  or 
suckers  that  spring  from  the  roots,  or  stoles  of 
the  canes  that  have  been  previously  cut  for  su- 
gar, and  are  commonly  ripe  in  twelve  months.— 
Canes  of  the  first  growth,  as  liath  beeii  observ- 
ed, are  cf.lled  plant-canes.     Thry  are  t!jc  iin- 
mediiste  produce  of  the  original  plants*  or  germs 
placed    in    the    ,<rro  md,    and    require    from 
fifteen  to  seveuteco   inonths  to  bring  them  to 
maturity.     The  liv? i  yertrly  return  from  their 
roots  are  called ,,^rs^  ratoous ;  the  second  year's 
growth,  second  ratoous ;  and  so  on,  according 
to  their  Ege.     In  most  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
it  is  usual  to  hole  and  plant  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  cane  land  (commonly  one-third)  in 
animal  succession.    This,  in  the  common  mode 
of  holing  the  ground  by  the  hoe,  is  frequently 
attended  w  ith  great  and  excessive  labour  to  the 
negroes,  wbk h  is  saved  altogether  by  the  system 
we  a.e  treating  of.     By  the  latter  method,  thq. 
planter,  instead  of  stocking  up  his  ratoons, 
and  holing  .ind  planting  the  land  anew,  suffers 
the  stoles  to  continue  in  the  ground,  and  con- 
tents himself,  as  his  cane  fields  become  thin  and 
impoverished,  by  supplying  the  vacant  spaces 
with  fresh  plants.     B;  these  means,  and  the  aid 


;j,  .    ; 


Cf)  So  called  from  being  rejettons  or  sprouts,  rej'ttons,  rei^ 
tons,  rations ;  or  more  probably  from  a  corrupt  pronunc.a- 
tiouof  liie  Spauibh  word  broibnes,  which  has  tlie  same  sig- 
nification. 
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afmanure,  the  produce  of  sugar  ;).r  acre,  if  not    chap. 
apparently  equal  to  that  from  the  best  plant-       ^• 
canes  m  otI,er  soils,  gives  perhaps  in  the  long 
run  full  as  great  returns  to  the  owner ;    consi- 
dering the  relative   proportion  of  the  labour 
and  expence  attending  the  different  systems  - 
Ihe  common  yielding  of  this  land,  on  an  aver- 
age,  ,s  seven  hog«!,eads  of  sixteen  cvvt  to  ten 
acres,  winch  are  cut  annually. 

In  the  cultivation  of  other  lands  (in  Jamaica 
especially),  the  plough  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years,  and  in  some  few  cases  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  but  it  is  not  every  soil  or  situation 
hat  will  admit  the  use  of  the  plough  ;  some 
lands  being  much  too  stoney,  and  others  too 
steep  ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  a  practice  commonly  preva's  in 
Jamaica,  on  properties  where  this  auxiliary  is 
used,   which  would  exhaust  the  finest  lands  in 
the  world.     It  is  that  of  ploughing,  then  cross 
ploughing,  round-ridging,  and  harrowing  the 
same  lands  from  year  to  year,  or  at  least  every 
other  year,  without  ailbrding  manure  .'accord- 
ingly. It  is   fouad  that  this  method  is  utterly 
destructive  of  the  ratoon,  or  second  growth 
and  altogether  ruinous.     It  is  indeed  astotiish- 
mgthatan V planterof  common  readingor  obser- 
vation,  should  be  passive  under  so  pernicious  a 
system.     Som_e  genilemen,  however,  of  late  ma- 
"Hg-e  better  :  their  practice  is  to  break  up  stiif 
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BOOK    and  clayey  land,  by  one  or  two  ploughings, 
early  in  the  spring,  and  give  it  a  summer's  tal- 
low.    In  the   autumn  following,  being  then 
mellow  and  more  easily  worked,  it  is  holed  and 
planted  by  manual  labour,  after  the  old  method^ 
which  shall  be  presently  described.  But  in  truth, 
the  only  advantageous  system  of  ploughing  in 
the  West  Indies,  is  to  confine  it  to  the  simple 
operation  of  holing,  which  may  certainly  be 
performed  with  much  greater  facility  and  dis- 
patch by  the  plough  than  by  the  hoe  ;  and  the 
relief  which,  in  the  case  of  stiff  and  dry  soils, 
is  thus  given  to  the  negroes,  exceeds  all  esti- 
mation, in  the  mind  of  a  humane  and  provident 
owner.     On  this  subject  I  speak  from  practical 
knowledge,     At  a  plantation  of  my  own^  the 
greatest   part  of  the  land  which  is  annually 
planted,  is  neatly  and  sufficiently  laid  into  cane- 
holes,  by  the  labour  of  one  able  man,  three  boys, 
and  ei^ht  oxen,  with  the  common  single-wheel- 
ed plough.     The  plough-share  indeed  is  some- 
what wider  than  usual,  but  this  is  the  only  dif- 
ference, ai.d  the  method  of  ploughing  is  the 
simplest  possible.— By  returning   the  plough 
back  aloiig  the  furrow,  the  turf  is  alternately 
thrown  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  forming  a 
trench  seven  inches  deep,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  wide  at  the  top,  and  one  foot  wide  at  the 
bottom.     A  space  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
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being  thrown  by  the  share,  the  banks  are  pro-    chap 
perlj  formed,  and  the  holing  is  complete.  Thus  ,J^ 
the  land  is  not  exhausted  by  being  too  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  in  this  manner  a  field 
of  twenty  acres  is  holed  with  one  plough,  and 
with  great  ease,  in  thirteen  days.     The  plants 
are  afterwards  placed  in  the  trench  as  in  the 
common  method,  which  remainsto  be  described 
The  usual  mode  of  holing  by  manual  labour 
is  this  :— The  quantity  of  land  intended  to  be 
planted,  being  cleared  of  weeds  and  other  in- 
'  cumbrances,  is  divided  into  several  plats  of  cer- 
tain dimensions,    commonly   from    fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  each;  the  spaces  between  each 
plat  or  division  are  left  wide  enough  fo;  roads, 
for  the  conveniency  of  carting.     Each  plat  is 
then  subdivided,  by  means  of  a  line  and  wooden 
pegs,  into  small  squares  of  about  three  feet  and 
a  half.     Sometimes  indeed  the  squares  are  a 
foot  larger;  but  this  circumstance  makes  but 
littliPilierence.     The  negroes  are  then  placed 
in  a  row  in  the  first  line,  one  negro  to  a  square, 
and  directed  to  dig  out  with  their  hoes  the 
several  squares,  commonly  to  the  depth  of  five 
or  six  inches.     The  mould  which  is  dug  up 
being  formed  into  a  bank  at  the  lower  side,  the 
excavation  or  cane-hole  seldom  exceeds  fifteen 
inches  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  at  the  top.     The  negroes  then  fall  back 
to  the  next  line,  and  proceed  as  before.     Thus 
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BOOK  the  several  squares  hf*iv  ^mi  -  -h  line  are  form- 
v^^Y^^  ed  into  a  trench  of  much  the  same  dimensions 
with  that  which  is  made  by  the  plough.  An 
able  negro  will  dig  ii  om  sixty  to  eighty  of  these 
holes  for  his  day's  work  often  hoiiia  ;  uut  ii  the 
land  has  been  previously  ploughed  and  lain 
fallow,  the  same  negro  will  dig  nearly  double 
the  number  sn  the  same  time  (fj. 

The  cane-holes  or  trench  being  now  com- 
pleted^ whether  by  the  plough  or  by  the  hoe, 
and  the  cuttings  selected  for  planting,  which  are 
commonly  the  tops  of  the  canes  tha^  have  been 
ground  for  sugar  (each  cutting  containing  five 
or  six  ge.ms),  two  of  them  are  sufficient  for  a 
i;ane-hole  of  the   dimensions  described   fgj. 

(f  As  the  pegroes  work  at  this  business  very  unequally, 
according  to  their  diifereiit  degrees  of  Ixjdily  iTength,  it  is 
soi.ietlnaes  the  practice  to  put  '  svont'^ioes  to  ,  iigle  sqii  ic  j 
but  if  the  land  has  not  had  the  previous  assistance  of  the 
plough,  it  coninionly  requires  the  labour  of  50  or  6o  able 
Jieg.uts  for  20  d.iys  to  hole  20  arres.  It  is  reckoned  a  tole- 
rable day  s  work  for  40  negroes  to  hole  an  acre  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  In  Jamaica,  some  gentlemen  (oea-..  ilicir  own 
slaves,  have  thi?  laborious  part  ot  the  pla.  g  iness  per- 
formed by  job  work.  The  usual  price  foi  )li  nd  plant- 
ing is  from  eight  to  ten  poinds  currency  per  acre.  The 
cost  of  falling  and  clearing  heavy  wood-land  is  commonly  as 
piuch  more. 

CgJ  It  \^  a  maxim  with  some  people  to  plant  thin  on  poor 
lands,  and  thick  in  rich  :  but  it  is  a  maxim  founded  in  error. 
They  suppose  that  the  richer  the  soil  is,  the  greater  number 
of  plants  it  wiU  maintain}  which  is  true  enough ;  but  they 
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i  )m  of  the  hole,  are  covered ......^  u„,.uc 

two  inches  deep  ;  the  rest  of  the  bank  being  in- 
tended for  future  use.  In  twelve  or  fourteen 
dajs  the  young  sprouts  begin  to  appear,  and 
as  soon  as  they  rise  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground,  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  carefully 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  farnishec^  ith  an  addi- 
tion of  mould  from  the  banks.  This  is  usually 
performed  by  uie  hand.  At  the  end  of  four 
or  fr.e  mouths,  the  bunks  are  wholly  levelled, 
and  Hie  spaces  between  the  rows  carefully  hoe- 

foroet  that  the  yl  -i  self  will,  in  such  soils,  put  forth  shoot* 
in  abundanre ;  m,  t .  i  which,  if  the  lands  are  not  over-plant^ 
fd,  will  CO  io  peifect.on  ;  wJiercns  from  thxk  plantiuPin 
rich  moi-i  >  the  sh  rs  cL  .e  and  de^roy  each  other.  On 
the  other  h.n .1,  in  where  Cne  canes  will,  not  stock  (viz. 

put  out  fresh  shoots)  the  .weiseer  must  supply  the  greater 
number  of  i,lants   .,  the  first  instance,  or  the  produce  wiU 
be  htt..  or  nothing.    Tu  what  has  been  said  in  the  text  con- 
cermng  ,!,e  method  of  holing,  it  maj  .  ,t  be  improper  to 
add  the   following  particulars  .—A  squ: -e  acre    contains. 
43,5U0  feet;  therefore,  to  know  the  exa<t  number  of  holeg 
wh.ch  .n  acre  wll  admit,  the  rule  is,  to  mul'^ply  the  length 
of  eac-h  hole  by  ti.  breadtl.,  as  thus  :  Supno  .  vou  lii.e  four 
feet  one  way,  and  thr  e  feet  .i,e  oth.r,   .hen  four  multiplied 
by  three,   ""•akes  twelve  ,quarc  feet,  a -d  43,5(50  divuu ,   by 
12,  gives  3.0-30  holes,     liiese  are h.    :  holes    and  il      e 
land  1.  drv  and  stitf,  an  able  neg..  vs    :  not  be  able  to  eg 
more  than  do  such  in  his  day's  work.   J,  will  reouire,  there- 
tore,        such  land,  just  GO  nooroes  t    hole  an  acre  in  a  !av. 
Ihe  richer  th     .,nd  is,  the  wider  vou  line,  of  cours.  fhefe--  ^r 
fcoles  to  an  acre  3  four  Icet  by  ivur  feet  gives  2  722  holes. 
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BOOK  ploughed.  Frequent  cleanings,  while  the 
s^v,^  canes  are  young,  are  inileed  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary, that  no  other  Ui^rit  in  an  overseer  can 
compensate  for  the  want  of  attention  in  this 
particular. — A  careful  manager  will  remove,  at 
the  same  time  all  the  lateral  shoots  or  suckers 
tliat  spring  up  after  the  canes  begin  to  joint, 
as  they  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and  draw 
nourishment  from  the  original  plants. 

The  propercat  season,  generally  speaking, 
for  planting,  is  unquestionably  in  the  interval 
between  August  and  the  beginning  of  l^ovem- 
ber.  By  having  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal 
•  seasons,  the  young  canes  become  sulTiciently 
luxuriant  to  shade  the  ground  before  the  dry 
weather  sets  in.  Thus  the  roots  are  kept  cool 
and  the  earth  moist.  By  this  means  too,  they 
are  ripe  for  the  mill  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  overseer  or 
manager  to  finish  his  crop  (except  as  to  the 
few  canes  which  are  reserved  to  furnish  cut- 
tings or  tops  for  planting)  by  the  latter  end  of 
May.  Canes  planted  in  and  after  November 
lose  the  advantage  of  the  autumnal  rains,  and  it 
often  happens  that  dry  weather  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ensuing  year  retards  their  vegeta- 
tion, until  the  vernal  seasons,  or  May  rains,  set 
in  ;  when  they  sprout  both  at  the  roots  an(  he 
joints ;  so  that  by  the  time  they  are  cut,  the 
«v,v.  I J  iwttvitvi  mill  uuiipu  bUcKcrs^  uisieau  or 

sugar-canes. 
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ast 
•ugar-cancs.    A  January  |,lant,  however,  com-    chap 
moiAy  turns  out  yveW  ;  but  canes  planted  very        '    ' 
late  in  tho  spring-,  though  they  have  the  benefit 
of  the  May  rains,  sddom  aiisw<r  expectation  ; 
for  they  generally  come  in  unseasonably,  and 
throw  the  ensuing  cops  out  of  regular  rota- 
tion.   They  are  therefore  frequently  cut  before 
they  are  ripe  ;  or,  if  the  autunuial  seasons  set 
in  early,  are  cut  in  wet  wcalher,  which  has  pro- 
bably   occasioned    them    to    spring    afresh; 
in  either  case  the  ett'ect  is  the  same  \  the  juice 
is  unconcocled,  and  all  the  sap  being  in  motion, 
the  root  is  deprived  of  its  natural  nouashment, 
to  the  t  real  injury  of  the  ratoon.     The  cbief 
objection  to  a  Ikll  plant  is  this ;  that  the  canes 
become  rank  and  top  heavy,  at  a  period  when 
violent  rains  and  high  wiiids  are  expected,  and 
are  therefore  frequently  lodged  before  they  are 
fit  to  cut.     The  observation,  when  applied  to 
canes   planted  in  rich  and  new  lands,  is  just  ; 
and  on  this  account,  some  gentlemen  have  in- 
troduced the  following  system  :  They  plant  in 
August    and    September,    clean    the    young 
sprouts,  and  give    them  mould  >  ccasionally 
until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  cut 
the  young  plants  close  to    the  ground  with 
knives,  and  level  the  bank;  spreading  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mould  over  the  roots ;  which 
soon  afterwards    ,nd  out  a  number  of  vigor- 
ous and  luxuriant  shoots  ail  of  an  equal  growth 
U  18  alleged,  that  by  this  means  the  cane  is  not 

too 
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BOOK  too  rank  in  the  stormy  months,  and  neverthe- 
less comes  to  perfection  in  good  time  the  sue- 
ceeding  spring. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  a  striking  and  just  remark 
of  Colonel  Martin,  that  there  is  not  a  greater 
error  in  the  system  of  planting,  than  to  make 
sugar,  or  to  plant  canes,  in  improper  seasons  of 
the    year ;    for    by    mismanagement   of   this 
kind  every  succeeding  crop  is  put  out  of  regular 
order.     A  plantation,  he  observes,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  well-constructed  machine,  com- 
pounded of  various  wheels  turning  different 
ways,  yet  all  contributing  to  the  great  end  pro- 
posed ;  but  if  any  one  part  runs  too  fast,  or  too 
slow,  in  p.  jportion  to  the  rest,  the  main  pur- 
pose is  defeated.     It  is  in  vain,  continues  he,  to 
plead  in  excuse  the  want  of  hands  or  cattle  ; 
because  these  wants  must  either  be  supplied,  or 
the  planter  must  contract  his  views,  and  pro- 
portion them  to  his  ability ;   for  the  attempt  to 
do  more  than  can  be  attained,  will  lead  into 
perpetual  disorder,  and  terminate  in  poverty. 
Unfortunately,  however,  neither  prudence 
in  the  management,  nor  favourable  soils,   nor 
seasonable  weather,  will  at  all  times  exempt  the 
planter  from  misfortunes.     The  sugar-cane  is 
subject  to  a  disease  which  no  foresight  can  ob- 
viate, and  for  which  hu-^ian  wisdom  has  hilherto, 
I  fear,  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  remedy. — : 
This  calamity  is  called  the  blast;  it  is  the  aphis 
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of  Linn^us,  and  is  distinguished  into  two  kinds,    chap 
ttie  black  and  the  yellow  :  of  which  the  latter        '   * 
i«  the  tnost  destructive.     It  consists  of  myriads 
of  little   insects,    invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
whose  proper  food  is  the  juice  of  the  cane  ;  in 
search  of  which  they  wound  the  tender  blades 
and  consequently  destroy  the  vessels.     Hence 
the  circulation  bein-  impeded,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  checked,  until  it  withers  or  dies  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  ravage  flij. 

Hitherto,  I  have  said  nothing  of  a  very 
important  branch  in  the  sugar-planting.  I  mean 
the  method  of  manuring  the  lands.  The  ne- 
cessity  of  giving  even  the  best  soil  occasional 
assistance  is  universally  admitted,  and  the  usual 
^vay  of  doing  it  in  the  West  Indies  is  now  to 
be  described. 

The  manure  generally  used  is  a   compost 
formed, 

1st.  Of  the  coal  and  vegetable  ashes,  drawn 
from  the  fires  of  the  boiling  and  still-houses. 

2dly.  Feculences  discharged  from  the  still- 
house,  mixed  up   with  rubbish   of  buildin-s 
wlutc-lime,  &c.  '^  ' 

CfO  In  some  of  the  Windward  Islands,  the  cane,  m  very 
cJi-y  weather,  i.  iiable  to  be  destroyed  also  by  a  species  of 
g.ub  called  the  Uorer.  This  cala.nity  is  fortunately  un- 
kn^vvn,  at  lead  to  any  extent,  in  Januiicaj  and  never  having 
seen  ,t,  I  c.n  give  no  certain  description  of  it.  1  conceive 
the  msect  to  be  the  e.u.a  mlnhnue  rubra  fusvaoi  Sloaue. 
in  iojago  tliey  Lave  another  destructive  insect  called  the 
ffui/ipcr  Hi/. 
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3dlj.  Refuse,  or  field-trash,  (i.  e.)  the  de- 
cayed leaves  and  stems  of  the  canes  ;  so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  cane-trash,  reserved  for 
fuel,  and  hereafter  to  be  described. 

4thly.  Dung,  obtained  from  the  horse  and 
mule  stables,  and  from  moveable  pens,  or  small 
inclosures  made  by  posts  and  rails,  occasionally 
shifted  upon  the  lands  intended  to  be  planted, 
and  into  which  the  cattle  are  turned  at  night. 

bthly.  Good  mould, 'collected  from  gullies, 
and  other  waste  places,  and  thrown  into  the 
Gattle-pe/zs. 

The  first,  (i.  e. )  ashes,  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  manure  of  itself,  well  adapted  for 
cold  and  stiff"  clays ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Ja- 
maica, it  is  the  practice,  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
to  carry  it  out  unmixed  in  cart  loads,  to  the  laud 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  It  is  left  there 
(or  in  some  spot  adjoining),  in  large  heaps, 
until  the  land  is  holed ;  after  which  a  bisket 
full,  containing  commonly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds,  is  thrown  into  each  cane-hole,  and  mix- 
ed with  the  mould  at  the  time  the  plants  are  put 
into  the  ground.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  ashes,  applied  in  this  maimer,  are  of 
much  advantage  :  I  have  been  told,  that  if  the 
land  is  opened  five  years  afterwards,  they  will 
be    found  undissolved  (k).      At  other  times, 

(k)  On  wet  lands,  not  easily  trenched,  ashes  may  be 
usetVil  in  absorbing  superflnous  moisture,  and  may  therefore 
sometimes  prove  a  good  top  dressing. 

wain 
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wain  loads  of  the  compost,  or  dunghill  before-    chap 

mentioned,  are  carried  out  and  used  in  nearly        ^• 

the  same  manner  as  the  ashes. 

But  the   chief  dependence  of  the  Jamaica 

planter  in  manuring  his  lands,  is  on  the  move- 
able pens,  or  occasional  inclosures,  before  de- 
scribed ;  not  so  much  for  the  quantity  of  dung 
collected  by  means  of  those  iuclosures,  as  for 
the  advantage  of  the  urine  from  the  cattle  (the 
best  of  all  manures),  and  the  labour  which  is 
saved  by  this  s>stem.     I  believe,  indeed,  there 
are  a  great  many  overseers  who  give  tlieir  land 
no  aid  of  any  kind,  other  than  that  of  sliifting 
the  cattle   from  one  pen  to  another,   on    the 
spot  intended    for    planting,  during  three  or 
four  months  before  it  is  ploughed  or  holed  (IJ, 

^  ri)  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  on  plantations 
that  have  been  much  worn  and  exhausted  bycult.ivaiio.ni  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  branch  in  the  planting  bnsiness  whe.-eiii 
attention  and  systematic  arrangement,  as  saving  both  time 
and  labour,  are  more  necessary  than  in  collecting  and  pre- 
paring Jarge  quantities  of  dmig  from  the  sources  and  mate- 
rials before  described.     In  spreading  the  manure  tlius  col- 
lected, the  common  allowance  in  the  Windward  Islands, 
(where  tliis  part  of  husbandry  is  best  understood)  is  a  square 
foot  of  dung  to  each  cane-hole ;  so  that  by  knowing  the 
number  ofholes  in  an  acre  of  land,  and  the  nun^ber  of  square 
feet  in  a  dung-heap,  the  manure  may  be  proportioned  to  th© 
ground.    Koihing  is  more  easy  than  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  square  feet  in  a  dung  heap.     Multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  and  ihe  produce  by  tbe  heigb.t.     Thus,  30  feet,  the 
length,  multiplied  by  iO  feet,  the  braadtli,  gives  yOO  f^et,^ 
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What  has  hitherto  been  said,  howevei",  re* 
latcs  solely  to  the  method  of  preparing  lands  for 
plant-caues.  Those  who  trust  chiefly  to  ra- 
toons,  find  it  as  necessary  to  give  their  cane- 
fields  attention  and  assistance  from  the  time 
the  canes  are  cut,  as  it  -was  before  they  were 
planted.  It  is  the  advice  of  Colonel  Martin,  so 
soon  as  the  canes  are  carried  to  the  mill,  to  cut 
off,  by  a  sharp  hoe,  ail  the  heads  of  the  cane- 
stools,  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
a?id  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  fine  mould ;  by 
which  means,  he  thinks,  that  all  the  sprouts  ris- 
ing from  below,  will  derive  more  nutriment,  and 
grow  more  equal 'y  and  vigorously  than  other- 
wise. I  know  not  that  this  advice  is  adopted  in 
any  of  the  sugar  islands.  It  is  the  practice,  how- 
ever, in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  to  spreadbaskets 
full  of  dung  round  the  stools,  so  soon  after  the 
cams  have  been  cut  slh  c  -cumstauces  will  admit, 
and  the  ground  lias  been  refreshed  by  rains : 
In  dry  and  scorching  weather  it  would  be  la- 
bour lost.  The  y  .  ,g  sprouts  are,  at  the 
same  time,  cleared  of  weeds ;  and  the  dung 
which  is  spread  round  (hem,  being  covered 
with  cane-trash,  that  its  virtues  may  not  be 
exhaled  by  the  sun,    is  found  at  the  end  of 

Kvhich  being  again  -nuUiplied  by  four  I'eet  (the  height)  gives 
3,000  t*!e(,  the  tall  contents.  This  explanation  i»  added  ibr 
the  use  {A'  Phe  plain  practicaJ  planter,  who  perliaps  has  had 
BO  great  opporiimity  of  studyini^  arithuieticai  cakuiation.  . 
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three  or  four  months,  to  be  soaked  into  and  in-  chap. 
corporated  with  the  mould  At  this  period  the  v^ 
ratoons  are  again  well  cleaned,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  ranks  effectually  hoe^ploughed  * 
after  which  very  little  care  is  thought  requisite 
until  the  canes  are  fit  for  cutting;  the  ancient 
practice  of  trashing  ratoons  (i.  e.)  stripping 
them  of  their  outward  leaves,  being  of  late  very 
generally  and  justly  exploded. 

Such  is  the  general  system  of  preparing  and 
manuring  the  lands  in  Jamaica.     I  have  been 
told,  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch 
of  husbandry,  in  some  of  the  Islands  to  Wind- 
ward; but  I  suspect  that  there  is,  in  all  of 
them,  very  great  room  for  improvement,  by 
means  of  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  ar- 
tificial assistance.    Why,  for  instance,  are  not 
the    manures   of   lime   and   sea-sand,   which 
abound  in  these  islands,  and  have  been  found  so 
exceedingly  beneficial  in  Great  Britain,  brought 
mto  use.?  Limestone  alone,  even  without  burn- 
ing, (the  f  ;  )once  of  which  might  perhaps  be 
an  objection;  has  been  found  to  answer  in  cold, 
heavy,  and  moist  lands;  ^-  other  trouble  be' 
ing  requisite  than  merely  to  spread  it  over  the 
ground  and  break  it  into  t  in-dl  pieces  by  sledge- 
hammers.    Ofthis  the  quantities  are  inexhaus- 
tible,    Marie,  is  another  manure  of  vast  and 
general  utility  in  Great  Britain.  It  enriches  the 
poorest  lands,  opens  t!i«  stilfcht,  and  sweetens 
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and  corrects  the  most  rank.     Lands  have  been 
raised  by   the  use  of  this  manure,  from  two 
shillin|:!;s  per  acre  to  a  guinea,  annual  rent.  Now 
there  is  no  country  under  the  sun,  wherein  a 
soft  unctuous  marie  more  abounds  than  in  Ja- 
maica. To  the  question,  uluj  no  trial  has  yet  heen 
made  of  il  ?  no  better  answer,  I  believe,  can  be 
given,  than  that  the  planters  in  general  have  no 
leisure  for  experiment,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  agents  and  servants  (who  have  every 
thing  to   risk  and  nothing  to  gain )  walk  out 
of  the  sure  and  beaten  track  of  daily  practice. 
Every  man's  experience  confirms  this  obser- 
vation. 

But  it  is  not  my  province  to  purpose  systems, 
but  to  record  facts ; — to  describe  things  as  they 
arc,  rather  than  as  I  conceive  they  ought  to  he ; 
and  it  is  now  time  to  conduct  the  reader  from 
the  field  into  the  boiling-house,  and  convert 
the  fiiruicr  into  the  manufacturer. 
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CHAP.  ir. 

Crop-timc  the  season  of  health  and  festivity  ^ 

Mills  for  grinding  the  canes.—Of  the  cane^ 

J  nice,  and  its  component  parts. ^Process  for 

obtaining  raw  or  muscovado  sugar  ~^Me^ 

lasses    and  its  disposal-Process  of  making 

clayed  sugar.^Of  rum. ^Still-houses  and 

stills.^  Cisterns,  and    their  ingredients.-^ 

nmdward  Island  process.^  Jamaica  method 

of  doubling  distillation.-Due  quantity  of  rum 

from  a  given  quantity  of  sweets,  ascertained 

and  stated. 

The  time  of  crop  in  the  sugar  island^    is  the    chap 
season  of  gladness  and  festivity  t.  man  and 
beast.    So  palatable,  salutary,  ana  -.ounshin^ 
IS  <..ejuiceofthe  cane,  that  every  i.di vidud 
ot  the  annnal  creation,  drinking  freely  of  it 
derives  health  and  vigour  from  its  use      The 
meagre  and  .ickly  among  the  negroes  exhibit 
a  surprising  alteration  in  a  fe^y  weeks  after  the 
mill  IS  set  in  action.     The  laboua.g  horses, 
oxen,  and  mules,  though  almost  constantly  at 

workdunngthisseason,yet,beingindulgedwith 
plenty  of  the  green  tops  of  this  noble  phnt,  and 

some  of  the  scummings  from  the  boiling-house 
improve  more  than  at  any  other  ueriod  of  the 
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year,    Kven  the 


pigs  and  poultry  fatten  on  the 
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BOOK  refuse.  In  sliort,  on  a  wcll-icgiilated  plant?- 
v,^^  tion,  under  a  humane  and  benevolent  director, 
there  is  such  an  appearance  during  crop-time 
of  health,  plenty,  and  busy  cheerfulness,  as  to 
soften,  in  a  great  measure,  the  hardships  of 
slavery,  and  induce  a  spectator  to  hope,  when 
the  miseries  of  life  are  represented  as  insup- 
portable, that  they  are  sometimes  exaggerated 
tlirough  the  medium  of  fancy  (aj. 

(a)  "  He  "  (says  honest  old  Slare  the  physician)  "  that 
"  undertakes  to  argue  against  m'v.ets  in  general,  takes  upon 
"  him  a  very  difficult  task,  for  nature  seems  to  have  recoin- 
"  mended  this  taste  to  all  sorts  of  creatures  5  the  birds  of 
"  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  lield,  many  reptiles  and  flies, 
"  s<.-em  to  be  pleased  and  delighted  with  the  specific  relish 
*'  of  all  sweets,  and  to  distaste  its  contrary.  Now  the  sugar- 
"  cane,  or  sugar,  I  h(jld  for  the  top  and  highest  standard  of 
"  vegetable  sweets."  Sugar  is  obtainable  in  some  degree 
from  most  vegetables,  and  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  among; 
the  many  advantages  attending  the  use  of  it  in  diet,  enu- 
merates the  following  : 

"  1st.  Sugar  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  nourishment 

in  a  given  quantity  of  matter  of  any  substance  in  nature. 
l'sed°alone,  it  has  tattened  horses  and  cattle  in  St.  Domingo 
for  a  period  of  several  months,  during  the  time  that  the  ex- 
portation of  sugar  and  the  importation  of  grain  were  sus- 
pended,  from  the  want  of  ships, 

"  2dly.  The  plentiful  use  of  sugar  in  diet  is  one  of  the 
best  preventatives  tluit  eyer  has  been  discovered  of  the  dis- 
eases which  are  produced  by  worms.  Nature  seems  to  have 
implanted  a  love  fortius  aliment  in  all  children;  as  if  it 
^^ere  on  purpose  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases. 

he  nlasue  has  never  been  known  in  this  country 
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The  great  obstacle  at  thi  ,eason  to  the  pro-  chap 
gress  of.i,ch  of  the  planters  as  arc  not  happily  JL, 
furnished  with  the  means  of  grinding  their  canes 
by  water,  js  the  frequent  failure  or  insufficiency 
of  their  mills;  for  though  a  sugar-mill,  whe- 
ther worked  by  water,  wind,  or  cattle,  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  great  force  is  neverthe^ 
less  requisite-  to  make  it  overcome  the  resistance 
which  It  necessarily  meets  with.  It  consists  priii- 

where  sugar  composes  a  material  part  of  tlie  diet  of  the  in- 
liabitants." 

T  u'^'  ^''  ^"'''  '^"''''''  *^"'  ^^'*  observation  from  Sir 
John  Pnngle,  and  adds  his  own  opinion,  that  the  frequency 
of  malignant  fevers  of  all  kinds  has  been  lessenul  by  the  use 
or  sugar. 

"  4thly.  In  disorders  of  the  breast,  sugar  is  the  basis  of 
niany  agreeable  remedies ;  and  it  is  usefnl  in  weaknesscsand 
acrid  defluxions  upon  other  parts  of  the  body.     The  cele,    ^ 
brated  D.:  Franklin  had  .aken  largp  qu;nuities  of  Ohuk-berru 
jam  for  the  pain  of  the  stone,  and  found  benefit  trom  it,  but 
discovered,  at  lengtii,  that  the  medical  part  of  the  jam  re- 
^ided  wholly  in  tha  sugar.    From  half  a  pigt  of  a  syrup 
prepared  by  boiling  brown  sugar  hi  water,  and  taken  just 
before  he  -..cat  to  bed,  he  declared  that  he  often  found,  the 
same  rehcf  that  he  did  tiom  a  do.e  of  opium, 

"  It  has  been  said  that  sugar  injures  tlie  teeth,  but  (his 
opuuou  does  notde.ervtja  .i,^rio4s  jeiiection."  i^mer,  PJiilos 
Trans,  vol.  3. 

Mr.  Hugheti,  the  historian  of  Barbadpes,  obseiTes.  tha^ 
th.'re  is  a  sapon.ceous  quality  in  cane-juice  capable  of  re- 
solving viscid  conclusions,  to  which  he  attributes,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  sui-prising  quick  rccovttry  of  thp^e  sickly  n>>, 
groes  who  dnnk  iVetiy  uf  it. 
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BOOK  oipally  of  llircc  upright  iron- plated  rollers^  or 
cylinders,  from  thirty  to  forty  inches  in  length, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  the  middle  one,  to  which  the  mov- 
ing power  is  applied,  turns  the  other  two  by 
means  of  cogs.  Between  these  rollers,  the  canes 
(being  previously  cut  short,  and  tied  into 
bundles)  are  twice  compressed;  for  having 
passed  through  the  first  and  second  rollers,  they 
are  turned  round  the  middle  one  by  a  circular 
piece  of  frame- work,  or  screen,  called  in  Ja- 
maica the  Dumb  -  returner,  and  forced  back 
through  the  secor.d  and  third ;  an  operation 
which  squeezes i'veKo  completely  dry,  andsome- 
tunes  even  redrn  ;^  tfnem  to  powder.  The  cane- 
juice  is  received  ia  a  leaden  bed,  and  thence 
conveyed  into  a  vessel  called  the  Receiver.  The 
refuse,  or  macerated  rind  of  the  cane,  (which 
is  called  cane-trash,  in  contradistinctionto  field- 
trash,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter) 
serves  for  fuel  to  boil  the  liquor  (b). 

(b)  Sirxe  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  I 
have  obtained  the  elevation  and  plan  of  a  sagar-mill  (several 
of  which  have  been  erected  within  these  few  years  in  Ja- 
maica) after  a  model  originally  designed  by  Edward  Woollery, 
Esq.  suneyor  of  the  publick  works  in  that  island  ;  and  I 
now  present  my  readers  with  an  engraving  thereof. — The 
relative  proportions  in  the  size  of  the  different  rollers  oi* 
cylinders,  vary  from  Mr.  Woollery's  first  design  j  but  the 
great  improvement,  the >  addition  to  the  middle  roller  of  a 
lantern -wheel,  with  trundles  or  wallowers,  was  purely  his 
own.  These  act  as  so  many  friction-wheel .,  and  their  utility 
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ciJ       r%  *■'-=  "'"I  ordinarily  contain,    chap. 

cgit  parts  of  pure  water,  one  part  of  s,„.ar        "• 
and  one  part  made  of  gross  oil  and  mueiir..^ 
nous  gum,  with  a  portion  of  essential  oil    xlie 
proportion,  are  taken  at  a  medium;  for  some 

jmce  has  l,een  so  rich  as  to  m,ke  a  hogshead 
of  su..ar  from  thirteen  hundred  callous,  and 
some  so  watery  a,  to  require  n.ore  than  double 
hat  quanftv.     By  a  hogshead  I  mean  sixteen 
hund.-edweight.     The  richer  the  juice  is." 
"ore  free  it  is  found  from  redundant  oil  and 
sum:  so  that  an  ,  .act  analysis  of  any  one  q„a„. 
t'ty  ofjmce,  would  convey  very  little  knoJed-ve 
of  the  contents  of  any  other  quantity  (,). 
=.nd  m,p„„,„,,  „^^  ^^^  demonstrated  by  their  effect      A 
cattieor  „,u.e-mi„  on  the  old  ..„o,.eI  J,  .„„„:,f  „  ,,e, 
form  exceeding,,  .,11  i,  it  ,.,ed  suffieient  on  es    ,     J 
W  to  y.eld  fro,,, .    .  to  3=0  g.„o,.s  ofjt,iee.lT,  e      '  ' 
moil  return  of  a  mill  on  Mr  \v„  n      .  -"'econ,. 

from  4to500.al,„,,  _,  w      °f"^^™"^'™«™  ^^ 
--WW  ^dijons. — 1  iiave  author  iv  (o  s-iv    fK ,«. 

Of  these  .ill,  in  particu,„r,..hich  i.  ,vorU^  li  r;  ^  l^ 
.-duces  hourly  .«,  gallon,:  at  this  ..e.  „1,„  ,:  ,' 
hour,  out  of  .l,etwen,y.fo,.,.f,r,„ss  of  ti,,.,  .he^etu 

J        xcv\  viatci-niiJis  can  cxcet>(l  iM^      ti 

-.of  .„.„,„  „,^„,,.,„^  ^^  «c,i:t';„,'  ;,;::: 

cle        :\t'    !:;:'*'''■-'-- '-i' '"]••-- .Ode.. 
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The  aboTe  component  parts  are  natural  to, 
and  are  found  in^  all  cane-juice ;  besides  wbich, 
the  following  matters  are  usually  contained  in 
it.     Some  of  the  bauds  or  green  tops,  which 
serve  to  tie  the  canes  in  bundles,  are  frequently 
ground  in,  and  yield  a  raw  acid  juice  exceed- 
ingly disposed  to  ferment,  and  render  the  whole 
liquor  sour.     Some  pieces  of  the  trash  or  lig- 
neous part  of  the  cane;  some  dirt;  and  lastly, 
a  substance  of  some  importance,  which,  as  it 
has  no  name,  I  will  call  the  crust.     The  crust 
is  a  thin  black  coat  of  matter  that  surrounds 
the  cane  between  the  joints,  beginning  at  each 
joint,  and  gradually  growing  thinner  the  farther 
from  the  joint  upwards,  tilUhe  upper  part  be- 
tween the  joints  appears  entirely  free  from  it, 
and  resumes  its  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  fre- 
quently thick  enough  to  be  scaled  off  by  the 
point  of  8^  penknife.    It  is  a  fine  black  powder, 
that  mixes  with  the  clammy  exudations  per- 
spired from  the  cane,  and  is  most  probably  pro-r 
duced  by  animalciila.     As  the  fairness  of  the 
sugar  is  one  of  the  marks  of  its  goodness,  a 
small  quantity  of  such  a  substance  must  con- 
siderably prejudice  the  commodity. 

The  process  fof  obtaining  the  sugar  is  thus 
conducted.  The  juice  or  liquor  runs  from  the 
receiver  to  the  boiling-house,  along  a  wooden 


feck 


rnicd  in  Jamaira  very  good  yielding.  Sugar,  chemically 
inalysed,  yields  pl^^egni,  acid,  oil,  and  spongy  glossy  charcoal. 
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gutter  lined  with  lead.    In  the  boiling.housc  it    chap 
W  received  (according  to  the  modern  improved  J!^ 
system,  which  almost  universally  prevails  in  Ja- 
maica) into  one  of  the  copper  pans  or  cauldrons      . 
called  clarifiers.    Of  these,  there  are  commonly 
three ;  and  their  dimensions  are  generally  deter, 
mmed  by  the  power  of  supplying  them   with 
liquor.     There  are  water-mills  that  will  grind 
with  great  ease  canes  sufficient  for  thirty  hogs- 
heads of  sugar  in  a  week.    On  plantations  thus 
happily  provided,  the  means  of  quick  boiling 
are  indispensably  requisite,  or  the  cane-liquor 
will  unavoidably  become  tainted  before  it  can 
be  exposed  to  the  fire.     The  purest  cane-juice 
will  not  remain  twenty  minutes  in  the  receiver 
without  fermentingr^;.     Clarifiers,  therefore, 

CdJ  As  C3ne-juice  is  so  very  liable  to  fermen^  it  is  ne- 
cessary also  that  the  canes  should  be  ground  as  soon  as  pos- 
«ble  after  they  are  cut,  and  great  care  taken  to  throu-  aside 
those  vviMch  are  tainted,  which  may  afterward  be  ground 
tor  the  still-house. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  an  extravagant  hope  that  the  time  will 
come,  when  the  salt  of  the  cane  which,  we  call  sugar,  will  be 
made  to  chrystnllize,  by  the  action  of  fire  «„  tlie  juice  of  the 
cane,  in  as  pure  and  transparent  a  form,  as  the  salt  of  sea- 
water  is  frequently  made  to  do  in  these  climates,  by  tlie  ac- 
tion  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  brown  colour  of  muscovado 
sugar  seems  to  me  to  be  derived  chiefly  f,om  the  effect  of 
ine  operating  on  the  gummy  parts  or 'mucilage  of  the  ra^^ 
jmce  ;  to  destroy  or  separate  which,  in  tiie  first  clarifier  i« 
th.  great  dcsiden^tum.  If  thk  could  be  accomplished,  'the 
fliare  watery  particles  might  afterward  be  evaporated  with. 

out 
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BOOK    are  sometimes  seen  of  one  thousand  g^allonseacli. 
But  as  powers  of  tliR  extent  described  are  un- 
common, I  shall  rather  confine  myself  to  such 
properties  as  fall  within  the  reach  of  daily  obser-. 
vation;  to  plantations,  for  insiance,  that  make 
on  a  medium,  durin^^  crop-time,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  hogsheads  of  sugar  a  week.     On  such 
estates,  three  clarifiers  of  three  or  four  hundred 
gallons  each  are  sulficient.  AVith  puns  of  this 
size,  the  liquor,  when  clarified,  may  be  drawn 
off  at  once,  and  there  is  leisure  to  cleanse  the 
vessels  every  time  they  are  used.  Each  clarifier 
is  provided   either  with  a  syphon  or  cock   for 
drawing  off  the  liquor.     It  has  a  flat  bottom, 
and  is  hung  to  a  separate  fire  chimney  having 
an  iron  slider,  which  being  sliut,  the  fire  goes 
out  for  want  of  air.     These  circumstances  are 
indispensable,  and  the  advantages  of  them  will 
presently  be  shewn  fej. 

out  injuring  the  colour  of  the  essential  salt,  which  would 
then  strike  into  chrystals  nearly  transparent. 

(e)  The  clarifiers  are  commonly  placed  in  the  middle  or 
at  one  end  of  the  boiling-house.  Jf  at  one  end, ,  the  boiler 
called  the  ieachp  is  placed  at  the  other,  and  several  boilers 
(generally  three)  are  ranged  between  them.  The  teache  is 
ordinarily  from  70  to  100  gallons,  and  the  boilers  between 
the  clarifiers  and  teache  diminish  in  size  from  the  first  to  the 
last.  AVhere  the  clarifiers  are  in  the  middle,  there  is  usually 
a  set  of  three  boilers  on  each  side,  which  constitute  in  effect 
a  double  boiling-house.  On  vcy  large  estates,  this  arrange- 
ment is  found  useful  and  necessary.  The  objection  to  so 
great  a  number  is  the  expence  of  fud^  to  obviate^ whicli,  in 

so  me 
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The  sf  roam  then  from  fl.c  receiver  I,f.(„o.f.[l.    cimp 
ed  .he  clarifierwith  the  fresh  linnor,  and  th:  nl   J^. 
be.nff  hghted,  the  ,.„„„,  which  i,  c.^oy   ^' 
Bns^I  vvhite.|i,ne  in  p„„.ler.  i,  «.,,,„   j^^ 
It.    One  great  intention  of  this  is  to  renlr.li.e 
the  superabundant  aeid,  and  which  to  -et  „ro 
|>e%  rid  of.  is  the  great  diiliclt  in  ..^,.U    " 
ng.    1  h,s  ,s  generallv  eflecfed  by  the  «//,„«  or 
.me  ;  part  of  which,  at  the  same  tinn,  beeome, 
the  bas,s  of  the  sngar.    The  quantity  necessary 
for   h,s  purpose,  must  of  course  vary  witluhe 
quality  both  of  the  lime  and  of  ,i,.  cane-li  ,uor 
Some  planters  allow  a  pint  of  Bristol  ];„,„  tJ 
every  hundred  gallons  of  liquor;  but  tins  nro- 
porfon  I  believe  is  gene.uliy  found  too  large. 
Ihe  n„o„  perceptible  i„  the  sugar  both  tothe 

smell  and  (astc,  precipitates  in  the  copper  pan, 
a  blacc  n,.„!uble «Ux„  winch  sc.  : .  hes  the  bot- 
tom of(),e  vessels,  and  is  not  d.tached  without 
diffieuity.  I coneeive.llurefore,  tliat  little  more 
than  half  the  quantity  mentioned  abo-e    is  a 
better  medium  proportion,  and,  i„  order  that 
less  of  It  may  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  aa 
inconvemency  attending  the   use  of  dry  lime 
Mr.  Bousie's  method  of  dissolving  it  iu  boiling 
water,  previous  to  mixing  it  wilh  the  canc-iuice 
appears  to  me  to  be  highly  juUicious  ffj." 

some  cfegre.,  „„  three  boi!„s  on  e.ch  side  of  ,he  clarM»r. 
are  commonly  lir.ng  to  one  fire. 
CO  Thh  go„tIen«n  (Mr.  Bonsie)  to  whom  ll,e  assembly 
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As  the  fire  cncreases  in  force,  and  the  liquor 
grows  hot,  a  scum  is  thrown  up,  which  is  form- 
ed of  the  mucilage  or  guramj  matter  of  the 
cane,  with  some  of  the  oil,  and  such  impurities 
as  the  mucilage  is  capable  of  entangling.  The 
heat  is  now  suffered  gradual!}'  to  encrease,  until 
it  rises  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  heat  of 

of  Jamaica  gave  1,000^  for  his  improvements  in  the  art  of 
sugar-boiling,  in  a  paper  distributed  by  him  among  the  mem- 
bers, recommends  the  use  of  a  vegetable  alkali,  or  ashes 
of  wood  calcinated,  such  as  pimento-tree,  diKub-cane,  fern- 
tree,  cashew,  or  logwood,  as  affordirg  a  better  temper  than 
quick-lime  j  but  he  was  afterwards  sensible  that  sugar  form- 
ed on  the  bases  of  fixed  alkaline  salts  never  stands  the  sea, 
unless  some  earth  is  joined  with  the  salts.  Such  earth  as 
approaches  nearest  to  that  which  is  the  basis  of  alum  would 
ferhaps  be  most  proper.  As  sugar,  on  a  vegetable  alkaline 
basis,  is  generally  as  much  superior  in  colour,  as  that  on 
lime  is  in  grain,  how  fat  a  judicious  mixture  of  vegetable 
alkaline  salts  and  lime  might  prove  a  better  temper  tlian 
either  lime  or  alkaline  salts  altne,  is  an  enquiry  that  ought 
to  be  pursued.  If  there  were  no  redundant  acid  in  cane-* 
liquor,  lime  and  any  other  alkali  would  be  hurtful,  as  may 
be  shewn  by  adding  a  few  grains  of  lime  or  alkali  to  a  clear 
solutioa  of  refined  sug^r :  a  precipitation  will  ensue.  In 
some  parts  of  Jamaica,  where  the  cane-liquor  was  exceed- 
ingly rich,  Mrv  Bousie  made  very  good  sugar  without  a 
particle  of  temper.  I  have  said,  that  too  much  temper  is 
perceptible  in  the  sugar,  both  to  the  smell  and  taste ;  it 
might  be  added,  and  also  to  the  sight.  It  tinges  the  liquor 
first  yellow,  and  if  in  excess  turns  it  to  a  dark  red.  Too 
much  temper  likewise  prevents  the  melasses  fron  sepa- 
rating from  the  sugar  when  it  is  potted  or  juit  into  thp 
Jiogshead,  ,  . 
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boiling  ^vatcr     The  liquor  must  hy  no  means    chap. 
be  suffered  to  boil :  it  is  known  to  be  sufficiently       '" 
heated  when  the  scum  begins  to  rise  into  blis- 
ters, which  break  into  white  froth,  and  appear 
in  general  in  about  forty  minutes.    The  damper 
IS  then  applied,  and    the  fire   extinguished; 
after  which,  the  liquor  is  suffered  to  remain  a 
ftil    hour    ,f  circumstances  will  admit,  undis- 
turbed;  durmg  this  interval  great  part  of  the 
feculencies  and  impurities  will  attract  each 
other,  and  rise  in  the  scum.  The  liquor  is  now 
carefully  drawn  oft;  either  by  a  syphon,  which 
draws  up  a  pure  defecated  stream  through  t\m 
scum,  or  by  means  of  a  cock  at  the  bottom 
In  either  case  the  scum  sinks  down  unbroken 
as  the  liqour  flows,  its  tenacity  preventing  any 
admixture.     The  liquor  is  received  into  gutter 
or  channel,  which  conveys  it  to  the  evaporating 
boiler,  commonly  called  the  grand  copper,  and 
If  origm.sy  produced  from  good  and  untainted 
canes,  will  now  appear  almost,  if  not  perfectly 
transparent  f  5;. 

The  advantage  of  clarifying  the  liquor  in 
this  manner,  instead  of  forcing  an  immediate 
ebullition,  as  practised  formerly,  is  visible  to  the 

rg)  The  merit  of  introducing  into  Jamaica  the  clarifiers 

a  present  muse    with  syphons  and  dampers,  was  claimed 

hy  Mr.  Samuel  Sainthill,  and  an  exclusive  patent,  to  secure 

Ills  Claim,  was  granted  to  h;m  in  i-^^s  Ktr  n.       .     c  » 

a«embl/.  ''^  ^^ '"  ^"^  ^^  '^^ 
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most  inattentive  observer.  The  labour  which 
it  saves  ill  scumming  is  wonderful.  Neillier 
can  scumming  projx'rly  cleanse  th.  subject; 
f(H'  when  the  liquor  boils  violenlly,  the  whole 
body  of  it  circulates  with  such  rapidity,  as  to 
carry  down  again  the  very  impurities  that  had 
come  up  to  the  surface,  and  with  a  less  violent 
heat  would  have  staid  there. 

In  the  grand,  or  evaporating,  copper,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  net  con- 
tents of  one  of  the  clariliers,  the  liqiu^r  is  suifer- 
edio  boil ;  and  as  the  scum  rises,  it  is  continually 
taken  oiF  by  large  scummers,  until  the  liquor 
grows  finer  and  somewhat  thicker.  This  labour 
is  continued  until,  from  the  scumming  and  eva- 
poration, the  subject  is  sufliciently  reduced  in 
quantity  to  be  contained  in  the  next  or  second 
copper,  into  which  it  is  then  laded.  The  liquor 
is  now  nearly  of  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine.  In 
the  second  copper  the  boiling  and  scumming 
are  continued  :  and  if  the  subject  is  not  so  clean 
as  is  expected,  lime-water  is  thrown  into  it. 
This  addition  is  intended  not  merely  to  give 
more  temper,  but  also  to  dilute  the  liquor, 
which  sometimes  thickens  too  fast  to  permit  the 
feculeucies  to  run  together  and  rise  in  the  scum. 
Liquor  is  said  to  have  a  good  appearance  in 
the  second  copper,  when  the  froth  in  boiling 
arises  in  large  bubbles,  and  is  but  little  disco- 
loured. W  jcn^  from  such  scumming  and  eva- 
•  poration. 


"west  ikniEs.  J., 

poraf  ion,  the  liquor  is  affain  s,.mci.n(lv  reduced    chap 
to  be  contained  in  flic  f|,ird  copper,  it  is  laded       "• 
into  ,t  and  so  on  to  (lie  last  copper,  wl.iel.  i, 
called  the  te.chc.     Tl.is  arrangement  suppose, 

lour  boilers  or  coppers    exclusive  of  the  three 
clanfiers.  .. 

In  (1.0  teaehc  the  suhjert  is  itill  further  eva- 
porated, till  it  is  judged  sufficiently  boiled  to 
be  removed  from  the  fire.     This  operation  i, 
usually  called  sMKing;  i.  ,,  |,di„gt,,e  ,;„„„ 
new  exceedingly  thick,  into  the  cooler  ' 

The  cooler,  of  which  tl„.re  are  cdmmonly 
s.'c  IS  a  shallow  wooden  vessel,  about  eleven 
inches  deep,  seven  feet  in  length,  and  from  tive 
to  SIX  feet  wide.     A  cooler  of  this  size  holds  a 

ho^headof  sugar.  Here  the  sugar  grains;  i.e. 
as  cools,  run  ,„,o  a  coarse  irregular  mas, 
of  semiformed  crystals,  separating  itself  from 
he  melasses.  From  the  cooler  it  is  carried  td 
thecur,„g.l,ouse.where  the  melasses  drains  from 

BtT.  before  we  follow  it  into  (he  curini,- 
house.  ,t  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  rule  for 

Oi)  It  may  be  proper  in  tJns  place  to  observe  '  tl,a;"  in 

cool  ao.ly  and  gradually.     If  the  coolers  are  too  shdlow 
tl- grain  .  injured  in  a  surprising  n:anner.     An^  p  r  o,; 

-y  be  convinced  of  this,  by  pouring  son.  of  .h.  lot  s^^^^^^^^^ 
when  fit  tor  striking,  into  a  pewter  n'-ite      w        n  ^' 

4iatelv  f^nd  i^  vH!  h  ^  ^"^  ''"'^^  '"'^'-'- 

'  ^-"'^  '^  ^*^'^  "">e  a  very  small  grain. 
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BOOK  judging  when  the  subject  is  sufficiently  cvapo-* 
rated  for  strikingi  or  become  fit  for  being  laded 
from  the  teacbe  to  the  cooler.  Marty  of  the 
negro  boilers  guess  solely  by  the  eye  (  \rhich  by 
long  habit  they  do  with  great  accuracy)  judg*- 
ing  by  the  appearance  of  the  ^rain  on  the  back 
of  the  ladle ;  but  the  practice  mo^t  in  use  is  to 
judge  by  what  is  called  the  touch ;  i.  e.  taking 
tip  with  tlie  thumb  a  small  portion  of  the  hot 
liquor  from  the  ladle  ;  and  as  the  heat  dinii- 
nishes^  drawing  with  the  forefinger  the  liquid 
into  a  thread.  This  thread  will  suddenly  breaks 
and  shrink  from  the  thumb  to  the  suspended 
finger,  in  diflferent  lengths,  according  as  the 
liquor  is  more  or  less  boiled.  The  proper  boiling 
ht^ight  for  strong  muscovado  sugar,  is  gene- 
rally determined  by  a  thread  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  It  is  evident  that  certainty  in  this 
experiment  can  be  attained  only  by  long  habit, 
and  that  no  verbal  precepts  will  furnish  any 
degree  of  skill  in  a  matter  depending  wholly 
on  constant  practice  (i)' 

(i)  It  is  probable  that  from  this  practice  of  trying  by  the 
touch  (tactio)  the  vessel  called  the  teache  derives  its  name.  A 
method  more  certain  and  scientifick  was  recommended  some 
years  ago  to  the  publick,  by  my  learned  friend  John  Pro- 
culus  Baker,  Esquire,  Barrister  at  Law,  in  the  Island  of  Ja- 
maica, ifl  a  Treatise  published  by  him,  in  1775,  intituled.  An 
Essay  un  the  Art  of  making  Muscovado  Sugar.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :— "  Provide  a  small  thin  pane  of  clear  crown  glass,  set 
**  in  a  frame,  which  I  wouid  call  a  trtfer  -,  on  this  drop  two  or 

•*  tliree 


i  *' 


^VEST  IKTDIES. 

"  Jam  well  satisfied  L7  T,        ''^"'''''  '^  '^'^  ^^''<^^^- 

^^■hcn  cold,  by  this  specimen    J       -^       "  ^'''  "•?'   " 
"  ^•^  -^her  salts3  it^^'  1  ''';''''''^^^'  -^--s  of 
<>'>nnot  mention  Mr   B.keX  T  ^"'^'"S-J^ouse;"  -j 

^;- 1  am  consider.;::::  j^---^^^^^ 

c^riptx^r,  having  adopted  rwif  J,  c  "^"'""'^  "^'  ^'''"^ 

-  ia.  in.proLei:^t^ ::r  ^^  "'^•'°"'  ^'""^^'^ 

me.  t].u  the  present  in.proved  sy^tj^,  !rT  v  ■'  "'^^'^"  '^^  ^^ 
^"I^"'-.  by  n,e,ns  ofveij,  h„„;         "'•^^*"'^>''"o^^'^e  cane 

v^^i^^lwiU,  dampers,  t^^!:  r!:?"^  '"^' "^^^  ^''"^-^ 


Porformance  that,  for  useful  kn 
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BOOK  or  cigjit  inches  below  the  joists,  and  is  long 
enough  to  stand  upright  j^bove  the  top  of  the 
hogshead.  Into  these  hogsheads  the  mass  from 
the  cooler  is  put,  which  is  called  potting  ;  and 
the  melasses  drains  through  the  spungy  stalk, 
and  drops  into  the  cistern,  from  whence  it  is  oc- 
casionally taken  for  distillation.  The  sugar  in 
about  three  weeks  grows  tolerably  dry  and  fair. 
It  is  then  said  to  be  cured,  and  the  process  is 
finished  (kj. 

Sugar,  thus  obtained,  js  called  muscovado, 
and  is  the  raw  material  from  whence  the  British 
^ugar-bakcrs  chiefly  make  their  loaf,  or  refined 
lump.  There  is  another  sort,  which  was  for- 
merly much  approved  in  Great  Britain  for  do- 
piestick  purposes,  and  was  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Lisbon  sugar.  It  is  fair,  but  of  a  soft 
texture,  and  in  the  West  Indies  is  calljed  claycc^ 
gugar ;  the  process  is  conducted  a«  follows : — 

A  QUANTITY  of  bugf^r  froui  the  cooler  is  put 
into  conical  pots  or  pans,  called  by  the  French 
formes,  with  the  pojnts  downwards,  having  ^ 
hole  about  half  an  inch  iu  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  for  the  melasses  to  drain  through,  but 
which  at  first  is  closed  with  a  plug.  When  the 
gugar  in  these  pots  is  cool,  and  beeoine  a  fixed 
body,  ^yhich  is  discoverable  by  the  middle  of 
the  top  falling  in  (generally  about  twelve  hours 

(If)  The  curing-house  should  be  close  and  warm— as 
warmth  contributes  to  t"r<jc  the  su.^ar  from  the  inelasseu. 

from 
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"  *'''*"  •""'  ""d  the  pot  placed  over  a  h.o!        "- 
tl.at  drains  from  K.     I„  this  stale  it  is  loft  •« 

« '1  do  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  wlieu 
a  stratum  of  clay  is  spread  on  tbe  sugar  ad 
'"-^tened  with  water,  which  oorin/i  ;  ' 
«l>t.bl,  through  the  pores  of  the  elf,,  „„     , 

".tunatel,  with,  and  dilutes  the  melasi;ci 

equently  more  of  it  comes  away  than  from 
•  «"gar  cui^d  in  the  Jaogshcad,  and  L  sugarTf 
course  heconu,  so  much  the  wluter  a„<l  pu,er 
Uc  proces^  according  to  Slo,«e,  was  first  dis- 
covered .n  Brasil,  by  accident :  "  A  hen/'  sav, 
lie    "haungher  feet  dirt^vgoing  over  a  p;t 

vihiterthan  elsewhere."    The  reason  assigned 
*hy^th«  process  is  not  universally  adopted  i„ 
<I.e  Bntish  .ugar  islands,  is  this,  that  the  water 
vvhK*  dUutes  and  carries  away  the  melasses, 
d.«olves  and  carries  with  it  so  much  of  the 
'"gar,  that  the  difference  in  quality  does  not 
pay  for  the  diffcronce  in  quantity.    The  French 
planters  probably  think  otherwi.,e,  upwards  of 
o«rhundredofthe  l>lan(atiousofS,'.  Domingo 
having  the  necessary  apparatus  for  clayint 
ami  actually  carrying  on  the  system  flj.       "' 

a..ot  oi  OOJb,.  ,s  rcdua-d  to  401b,.  b„(  il'  the  mela,ses  which 
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OF  RUM. 

Having  now  furnished  the  reader  with  the 
best  account  I  am  able  to  givcj  of  the  art  of 
making  sugar  from  the  cane-juice,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  subsequent  process,  to  which  this  in- 
valuable plant  hath  given  birth ;  I  mean  that 
of  extracting  from  it,  by  fermentation  and  dis- 
tillation, one  of  the  purest,  most  fragrant,  and 
salutary  spirits  in  the  world  ;  a  process  of  far 
greater  curiosity  than  the  former,  and  of  aU 
most  equal  importance  in  point  of  value,  con- 
sidering that  the  spirit  procured  by  its  means, 
is  obtained  frpm  the  very  dreg^  and  feculencies 
of  the  plant. 

The  still-houses  on  the  sugar-plantjitions  jn 
the  British  West  Indies,  vary  greatly  in  point 
of  size  and  expence,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  proprietor,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
perty. In  general,  however,  they  are  built  in  a 
substantial  manner,  of  stone,  and  are  commonly 
equal  in  extent  to  both  the  boiling  and  curing- 
houses  together.      Large  stills,   by  which  i 

is  drawn  off  in  this  practice  be  reboiled,  it  will  give  near  '10 
|)«r  ce/Jt.  of  sugar  5  so  that  the  real  loss  is  little  more  than 
pne-sixthj  but  the  distillery  in  that  case  will  sufler  for  want 
of  the  melasses ;  and,  on  the  whole,  1  believe  that  the  usage 
of  the  English  planters  in  shipping  vmscorado  sugar,  and 
distilling  the  melasses,  is  more  generally  profitable  than  the 
system  vf  c'ay'ng. 

moan 
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onj  Ch        "  *'"''  '"'^''"*»S«  over  small  ^^ 
ones,  that  they  are  purchased  at  first  at  a  less 
proporfonate  e.pencc.  A  still  of  t»o  thousand 

.anions,  WU    freight  and  charge,  will  cost  but 
Jttkmorethanone  of  one  thousand  five  hu„. 
d  cd  gallons,  and  is  besides  worked  with  but      ' 
htle  more  fuel.     But  as  it  is  not  ever,  proprie! 
tor  that  has  the  means  of  employing  stilfs  of 
tut  magnitude,  I  shall  consider  such  as  are 
fit  .ng  for  a  plantation  making,  eo,nn.unibu. 
anms  two  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  six- 
teen hundredweight,   and  proceed  to  describe, 
according  o  the  best  of  m.y  observation  and  eV: 
ZT"'        T"'  »f -conducting  such  an  ap- 
pa.atus  on  such  a  property,  i„  n.aking  rum  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

Fo„  a  plantation  of  that  description,  I  con- 
ce.ve  hat  two  copper  stills,  the  one  of  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred,  and  the  other  of  six  hun- 
dred gallons,  wine  measure,  with  proportionate 
pewter  worms,  are  sufficient.     The  size  of  the 
tanks  (or  tubs)  for  containing  the  cold  water 
m  wh,ch  the  worms  are  immersed,  must  depend 
on  circumstances :  if  the  advantage  can  be  ob- 
tained of  a  running  stream,  the  water  may  be 
kept  abundantly  cool  in  a  vessel  barely  iLe 
enough  to  contain  the  worm.     If  the  planta- 
tion has  no  other  dependence  than  that  of  pond- 
Water,  a  stone  tank  is  infinitely  superior  to  a 
.  tub. 
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BOOK  tub,  as  being  longer  in  heating,  and  if  it  can  be 
made  to  contain  froRi  twenfy  to  thirty  thousand 
gallons,  the  worms  of  both  the  stills  may  be 
placed  in  tbe  same  body  of  water,  and  kept 
cool  enough  for  condensing  the  spirit^  by  oc- 
casional supplies  of  fresh  water. 

For  working  these  stills,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide,  firsts  a  dunder-cistern,  of  at  least 
three  thousand  gallons ;  secovdly,  a  cistern  for 
the  scummings ;  lastly,  twelve  fermenting  vats 
or  cisterns,  each  of  them  of  the  contents  of  the 
largest  still,  viz.  one  thousand  two  hundred 
gallons.  In  Jamaica,  cisterns  arc  made  of 
plank,  fixed  in  clay  ;  and  are  universally  pre- 
ferred to  vats,  or  moveable  vessels,,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fermenting.  They  are  not  so  easily 
affected  by  the  changes  of  the  weather,  nor  so 
liable  to  leak  as  vats,  and  tliey  last  much  longer. 
But  in  the  British  distilleries,  fefmentinjr  cis- 
terns  are,  I  believe,  unknown.  To  complete 
the  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  add  two  or 
moro  copper  pumps  for  conveying  the  liquor 
from  the  cisterns,  and  pumping  up  the  dunder, 
and  also  butts,  or  other  vessels,  for  securing  the 
spirit  when  obtained;  and  it  is  usual  to  build 
a  rum-store  adjoining  the  still-house. 

The  ingredients,  or  materials,  that  set  the  va- 
rious apparatus  I  have  described  into  action, 
consist  of,  . ,. 

ist.  Melasses,  or  treacle,  drained  from  the 
sugar,  as  already  dcscriljecl^ 


West  ixdj^s.  2:9 

Sdlj.  ScuMMiNGsofthe  hot  cane-juice,  from    chap. 
^  the  boihng-house,orsometirncs  ravv-cane  liquor,  J^ 
fiom  canes  expressed  for  the  purpose. 

Silly.  Lees,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Jamaica, 
dunder  (m). 
4thly.  Water. 

The  use  of  dunder  in  tlie  making  of  rum> 
answers  the  purpose  of  jeast  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  flour.     It  is  the  lees  or  feculcncies  cf 
former  distillations;  and  some  few  planters  pre- 
serve it  for  use,  from  one  crop  to  another;  but 
this  is  a  bad  practice.    Some  fermented  liquor, 
therefore,  composed  of  sweets  and  water  alone  ■ 
ought  to  be  distilled  in  the  first  instance,  that 
fresh  Sunder  may  be  obtained.     It  is  a  dissol- 
vent menstruum,  and  certainly  occasions  the 
sweets  with  which  it  is  combined,  whether  mo- 
lasses or  scummings,  to  yield  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  spirit  than  can  be  obtained  without 
its  assistance.     The  water  which  is  added,  acts 
in  some  degree  in  the  same  manner  by  dilution. 
In  the  Windward  Islands  the  process,  accord^ 
ing  to  Colonel  Martin,  is  conducted  as  fol^ 
lows: 

SciJMMiffGS,  one^third. 
Lees,  or  dunder,  one-thir^. 
Water,  one-third. 

Latin. 
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When  <]icse  inoredients  arc  well  ini:;cd  In 

the  fermenting  cisterns,  and  are  pretty  cool,  the 

fcrnientatioii  will  rise,  in  twenty-four  hours,  to 

a  proper  height  for  admitting-  <he  first  charge 

of  meiassi's.  of  whicli  six  gallons  (nj  for  everjf 

hundred  gallons  of  the  fenuewting  liquor,  is 

tiie  general  proportion  to  be  given  at  twice, 

\iz.  3  per  cent,  at  the  first  charge,  and  the  other 

S  per  tvnf.  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  the 

liquor  is  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation;  the 

.heat  of  which,  however,  should  not  in  jreneral 

besufleredto  exceed  from  ninety  to  ninety-four 

degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometM  (oj. 

WiiES  the  fermentation  falls  by  easy  de- 
grees from  the  fifth  to  tlie  seventh  or  eighth 
f^y  Cpjr  so  as  then  to  grow  fine,  and  throw  up 
slowly  a  few  clear  beads  or  air  globules,  it  i* 
ripe  for  distillation  ;  and  the  li(iuor  or  wash 
being  conveyed  into  the  largest  still,  which 
must  not  be  filled  higher  than  within  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  the  brim,  lest  the  head  should  fly,  a 
steady  and  regular  fire  must  be  kept  up  until  it 


(n)  This  quantity  of  melasses,  added  to  a  third  of  scum- 
mings,  gives  11.^  per  cent,  of  sweets,  six  gallons  of  scum- 
niings  being  reckoned  etiual  to  one  gallon  of  melasses. 

(o)  The  infusion  of  hot  water  will  raise,  and  of  cold  water 
abate  the  fermentaiion. 

(p)  When  the  li.juor  is  first  set  at  the  beginning  of  the 
crop  (the  house  being  cold,  and  the  cisterns  not  saturated)  it 
Will  not  be  fit  fur  distillation  under  ten  ar  twelve  days. 

boils. 
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boil,  after  wl.icl,  a  little  fuel  « ill  serve.     I„    chJ 
about  two  hour,  the  vapour  or  ,;,irit  bein^       '" 
condensed  b,  the  an.bient  fluid,  will  f„.,e  in 
-y  through  the  «„ru,  in  the  shape  or  a. txeun, 
-ftored  to  run  until  it  is  uo  longer  infla.n- 

Thk  spirit  ,vl,i,.h  is  thus  obtained  goes  by 
;'e.ppellat.o„  of  ,„.....,„„.    To  .nake^it  ru.' 

'"'  ^'""^"  I  shall  prcsenty  sneak- 
hut  previously  thert-to  F  d.  ii  ■  .  "1"^'"' > 
little..  •  .■      ,""'-*'''  ^  shall  point  out  somo 

maca  d    ;  ;r  '"'''"""'  ""■'  •"•''^"■'^''  »'•'"«•'  Ja- 
maica drstdler,  and  those  of  the  Windward 

I^ndb.e.vableintl.efirstproeess.This::::' 
chiefly  m  a  m„re  copious  use  of  dunderrj;. 

«  -wee,,  in  .te  fcr»..„,i„„  cis,„a To   t.  rf'T""- 

;  =  "^"Jy  "f  greater  tenacity  ,1,„„  cane-liquor,  a„d  is  reT  ' 
dered  ,0  viscous  and  indurated  by  the  ac  J,  of  Zr 

.-.e^::rcLtt7;*rr''"'^  "■^*'"-''  ■ 

»end  a.ove.o,r^.t:;tr  ":-■---- 
^■■'^"''*>'-'^'"'^'"i^--'>-A<-oa:,Si;':,:;r 

crease 
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The  following  being  a  very  general,  and,  I 
believe,  an  improved  method,  in  Jamaica,  of 
compounding  the  several  ingredients,  viz. 

crease  the  qu(intit>j  o(  the  npiut.    Wc  are  informed  by  Dr. 
Shaw,  that  the  distillers  in  Englnnd  add  many  things  to  the 
fermenting  liquor,  or  wash,  in  order  to  augment  the  vinosity 
of  the  spirit,  or  give  it  n  particular  flavour.     He  observes, 
tliat  a  little  tartar,  nitre,  or  common  salt,   is  sometimes 
thrown  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  or  in  their 
stead  a  little  of  the  vegetable  or  fmer  mineral  acid.    These 
are  thought  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  fermenting  of  solutions 
of  treacle,  honey,  and  the  like  sweet  and  rich  vegetable  juices, 
which  contain  a  small  proportion  of  acid.     I  have  heard, 
that  a  similar  practice  prevails  among  the  distillers  in  St. 
Christopher's;  some  of  whom  consider  an  addition  of  sea- 
water  to  the  fermenting  liquor  (in  what  proportion  1  cannot 
say)  as  a  real  and  great  improvement.     Sliaw  recommends 
the  juice  of  Se\ille  oranges,  lemons,  and  tamarinds,  or  other 
very  acid  fruits,  and,  above  all  other  things,  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  tartarj  but  I  conceive  that  dunder  alone  ans^^•e^3 
every  purpose.     He  likewise  recommends  to  the  distiller  to 
introduce  into  the  fermenting  cistern  a  few  gallons  of  the 
rectified  spirit,  which  he  says  will  come  back,  with  a  large 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  spirit  that  would  otherwise  have 
arisen  from  thfe  distillation. — ^As  I  have  tried  none  of  these 
experiments,  I  can  say  nothing  in  their  favour  of  my  own 
knowledge  J  but  I  believe  tha  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable 
ashes,  thrown  into  the  rum-still,  will  be  found  serviceable^ 
The  alkaline  salts  are  supposed  to  attenuate  the  spirit,  and 
keep  back  the  gross  and  fetid  oil,  which  the  distillers  call  the 
faints;  but  if  used  in  too  great  a  quantity,  they  may  keep 
back  also  a  proportion  of  the  fine  essential  oil,  on  which  the 
flavour  of  the  rum  wholly  depends.     Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  attention,  in  the  making  rum  of  a  goodfla- 
■vour,  is  cleanliness',  for  all  adventitious  or  foreign  substances 

destroy 
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Duuderonchalf.or  -  .oo  gallon., 
rMelasHt's     -    6  gallons   - 
Sweets  12  ^ScummingH  36  gallons 
P''''"^'J  (equal  to  ^gallons 

vtr  ,  moreof  melas.ses) 

^^'^^^  -  -         8  gallons 

HX)  gallons. 

Or  ll,i,  mixlnre  ( or  u«,,/,,  as  it  is  somclime, 
called )  one  thousaiul  two  l.uudred  gallons  ought 
to  produce  three  hundred  gallons  of  low-wines  • 
and  the  still  ruaj  be  twice  charged  and  drawn' 
ofi  u.  one  day.     The  method  of  adding  all  th^ 
".classes  at  once,  which  is  done  soon  after  the 
termentatiou  commences,  renders  the  process 
»afe  and  expeditious ;  whereas  by  charging  the 
•nclasses  at  different  times,  the  ii-rmentation  is 
.checked,  and  the  process  delayed. 

Let  us  now  complete  the  process  according 
to  the  Jamaica  method.  The  low-wines  obtain- 
ed as  above,  are  drawn  off  into  a  butt  or  vessel 
ami,  as  opportunity  serves,  arc  conveyed  into 
the  second  still  of  six  hundred  gallons,  to  under- 
go a  further  distillation.  The  steam  begins  to 
run  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half,  and  will  give, 

dcst,-oyorcI»ng<=U,e,,emli„rft,vourof.h.»piri,.    Inuutiv 

. hould  be  a  co„s,..„,  n,k  .Kh  ti,e  „„„«ger  or  di.tilJor  .„ 

eo  ihnt  .he  cs.ems  are  scWcd,  and  even  cleansed  « i,l,  ^tronj 

l.me.wa,er,  eacl,  ,i,„e  .hey  are  „sed,  no.  merely  on  ac! 

-  II.      pom  of  a  ioij  as.em  l,.,s  i„s,an.ly  killed  the  lirst 
per»n  .ha.  has  o.uered  i.  „i.hout  due  precau.ion. 

in 
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BOOK  ill  tlic  coiuse  of  the  dav,  two  Inintlred  and 
twenty  g^alloiis,  or  two  puncheons,  of  oil-proof 
rum,  i.  e  of  spiiit  in  whi^^h  olive  oil  will  sink; 
and  tlnis  the  nmnu  fact  lire,  if  it  nia^r  be  so  call- 
ed, is  complete.  There  will  remain  in  the  still 
a  considerable  quantity  of  weaker  spirit,  com 
nionly  about  seventy  gal lonS,  which  is  returned 
fothe  low-wincbult.  Thus  two  hundrcl  ».nd 
twenty  c;allons  of  proof  riim  are,  in  fact,  made 
from  five  hundred  and  thirty  jrallons  of  low- 
Mincs;  or  about  one  hundred  and  thirfeeuof  rum 
from  one  thousand  two  hundred  of  wash  frj. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  and  proccsn 
Avhich  I  have  thus  described,  the  Jamaica  distil* 
ler  may  fill  weekly,  working  only  by  day-light 
(a  necessary  precaulion  in  this  employment) 
and  at  a  small  expcnce  of  labour  and  fuel, 
twelve  puncheons  of  rum,  containing  each  one 
hundred  and  ten  gallons  of  the  Jamaica  stand- 
ard. The  proportion  of  the  whole  rum  to  the 
crop  of  sugar,  is  connnonlv  estimated  in  Ja- 
maica iis  three  to  four.  In  :>  plantation  of 
the  above  descripf  ion  is  si  v  :;;r,^d  tO  supply  an- 
r.ualiy  one  hundred  and  lifty  puncheons  of  rum 

0)  Proof  Hpiilt  of  any  kind  weiglis  Hcyen  pounds  twelve 
ounces  per  j^allon.  According  to  the  English  hydrostatical 
table,  thf  cubic  inch  of  pioof  spirit  weighs  9  p.wt.  iy.73  gr. 
troy,  A  b.(.)2  dr.  avoirdiipois.  But  it  has  been  found  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  good  brandy  is  10  grains  heavier  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  and  that  32  gallons  of  spirits  in  winter  will 
make  33  in  summer. 

Of 
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of  one  'Mmdrcl  a.,,1  ,o„  gallons  each ;  „r  0^1,1 ,.    cap 
two  gallon,  ,„•  J,,„„i,„  p,„,,,.  ,„  „^^,.,, ,,  J;^^^^        „.   • 

of  sugar  ;_.„.|  tins  r...  ,„■„  I  .lo  M„.ve  „  «ome- 
lM.ic»  (a,.ly  „,„|^  ,•,,„„  ,„„,,  j,,^,^,^^,   ,_^  ^.  1^ 

a"<I.M»utlu„d«;b.,t,o„agem..aiesti.na<c,l 
,  ",  ",  '""  Sf«'t  «..  allowance,  and  that  two 
hundred  gallons  of  r.m,  ,o  fin™  ,,.,^,,hoads  of 

-'Sar,  winch  i,i.ah«pr«por<  ion  of  about  tw«- 
;;-;;;-.  to  the  cro,  of  .,,.,.  ._^ 

H,«  c«-ii  I  .  "^  t^'ierij  .supply    t  .scummmp-s  to 

»     -house  ,...ye.„sa,.,.„s  ov„  .,f  e,.^.  ,,„  g,„„.,t  „, 

«ne.l,,„„     s,,p,,„.n,.,|,etefo,e,,l,:,t2,<:on£  llo,;„f..,,e. 

Add  the  mc-Iasws  fr„„,  ,1,,,  ,.„ri,„.,,„„j^  ejisassc.! 

;vl>ich  if.te  ,,,,„,,;,„,.,  ^-^^i^^^O 

Jity,  will  seldom  exreed  sixty  salloiisr  '-■'XO 
Jier  lin^rshead  ~  .  S 

T,-    .•    ■„       ■^"'•■""^ '"■"''"  -         ^^.llo„s. 

iliK,  distilled  ut  ;,„d  after  the  rate  „f  12  ,,„  , ., '    >      ,    • 

«.o.i™ea.i„,eis,c. ii  ,ive  :..;]<;;:  ;r;:rL: 

r»m,  or  1  Jl  puncheon.  <,t  1 ,0  gallons  o.ul,.  Wh™  a ..  eater 

~o„,ha„U*is„.,,,,,,,,,,„,,^^^ 

st.mces  must  ex  .st,  ciihcr  the  s.ir-n-  ri-    i 

;t  should  aJso,  be  uLiCivcd.  tliat  it  is  tlu»  n-  ,-.f       r, 

wiijj 
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BOOK         The  reader  will  please  to  recollect,  that  ift 
^^V^/  ^Jiis,  and  the  preceding  chapter,  the  ohservations 
which  I  have  made,  hoth  concerning:  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane  in  the  Held,  and  the 
suhsequent  processes  of  the  boiling-house  and 
distillery,  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
practice  of  Jamaica.     Some  selection  was  ne- 
cessary, and  I  could  refer  to  no  mode  of  con- 
ducting  a  sugar    plantation   with   such   pro- 
priety, as  to  that  with  which  I  am  myself  practi- 
cally acquainted. — My  next  enquiries  will  re- 
late to  the  particulars  of  the  first  cost  of  this 
species  of  property,  to  the  current  expences  at- 
tending it,  and  to  the  returns  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  from  a  capital  thus  em- 
ployed; and  here  again  my  estimates  will  refer 
chiefly  to  Jamaica.     That  there  is  a  consider- 
able variation  in  some  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
I  have  no  doubt.     In  St.  Christopher's,  for  in- 
stance, some  of  the  lands  are  certainly  more 
valuable  than  the  very  best  in  Jamaica;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Jamaica  is  exempted  from  the 
duty  of  4|  per  rent,  and  has  other  advantages, 
which  probably  make  the  scale  even. 

witli  many  planters,  to  raise  i\w,  proof  of  rum  ;  tlnT;  gaining 
in  strength  of  spirit  what  is  lost  in  quantity:  and  tht-re  aixj 
managers  who  make  it  a  rule  to  return  the  scummings  to  the 
claritiers,  insuad  of  sending  theni  to  the  still-hotrse.  This 
last-mcniioned  practice  redates  the  crop  of  rum  more  than 
one-third;  but  it  is  supposed  to  yield  in  sugar  moie  than  is 
lost  in  rum;  and  if  th>:  price  of  sus^ar  is  very  high,  and  that 
of  rum  very  low,  it  may  be  prudent  to  adept  tliLs  method. 
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CapUal  necessary  in  the  scUlcmcnt  or  purchase 
of  a  suo;ar  plantation  of  a  given  extent.^  The 

cd.-Parliculars  and  cost,  ^Gross  returns 
from  the  vropertij^^Ammal  disbursements.-^ 
^etprojits.^rarious  contingent  charges  not 
Mken  into  the  account. ^Difference  not  com- 
monljj  extended  to,  in  the  mode  of  estimating 
the  profits  of  an  English  estate,  and  one  in  the 
West  Indies.  -  Insurance    of  West  India 
estates  in  time  of  war.  and  other  occasional  d^^ 
ductwns.^Tlic  question,  7vhy  the  cnltimtion  of 
the  Sugar  Islands  has  cncreased,   under  so 
many  discouragements,  considered  and  dis- 
cussed. 

A  SUGAR  plantation  consists  of  three  j^reat    chap. 
pares;  the  Lands,  the  B«ildin^.s,  and  the  Stock-        ' 
but  before  I  proceed  to  discrinunate  their  rela< 
tive  proportions  and  vahie,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  business  of  sugar  plantinn-  is 
a  sort  of  adventure  in  which  the  man  that  en- 
ii'^«ges,  must  engage  deeplv.^There  is  no  me- 
diuin,  and  very  seldom  the  possibility  of  retreat. 
A  bntish  country  gentleman,  who  is  content  to 
jog  on  without  risk  on  the  moderate  profits  of 
bi8  o>vn  moderate  farm,  will  startle  to  hear  that 

it 
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»ooK    it  requires  a  capital  of  no  less  than  tliirtv  tlion* 
v,^vw  sand  pounds  sler]i<ig<o  emjjark  in  this  eniploy- 
nient  with  a  fair  prospect  of  advantage.     To 
elucidate  this  position,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  annual  contingencies  of  a  small  or  mo- 
derate plantation,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  those 
of  an  estate  of  three  times  the  magnitude.     A 
property,  for  instance,  producing  annually  one 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  sixteen  cwt.  has 
occasion  for  similar  white  servants,  t^M  for 
buildings  and  utensils  of  nearly  the  same  ex- 
tent and  number,  as  a  plantation  yielding  from 
two  to  three  hundred  such  hogsheads,  with  rum 
in  proportion.     In  speaking  of  capital,  t  mean 
either  money,  or  a  solid  well-established  credit; 
for  there  is  this  essential  difference  attending 
loans  obtained  on  landed  estates  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  those  which  are  ucl v^mced  on  the  credit 
of  ^^  est  Indian  plantations,   that  an  English 
mortgage  is  a  marketable  security,  which  a 
^*yest  Indian  mortgage  is  not.     In  England, 
if  a  mortgagee  calls  for  his  money,  other  per- 
sons arc  ready  to  advance  it :  im\y  this  seldom 
ha]) pens  in  regard  to  pro{)erty  in  the  West  In- 
dies.    The  credit  obtaiiied  by  the  sugar-  planter 
is  comnionly  given   by  men  in  trade,   on  the 
prospect  of  speedy  returns   and  considerable 
advantage ;  but  as  men   in  trade  seldom  li,id 
it  convenient  to  place  tiieir  money  out  of  their 

Uiey 
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the    i  fated  planter  compelled,  on  this  account     ^' 
cost      The  cred,t  therefore  of  which  I  speak 

rbrer^T'^''™'""'''-'^''-^^- 

»ive^  Diit  permanent. 

of  whlT  T"'*'  *'""  ""<=''' «'«  application 
of  which  W.I1  hereafter  be  seen,  I  shaU  employ 

"•y  present  enquiries  in  ascertainin.  th7f2 
and  we„.e,,,,„,h,,  prices  at  which        ug 
estate  ma^  at  this  time  be  purchased  or  creZ 
and  the  profits  which  may  honestly  a  d  H' 
sonably  be  expected  from  a  given  IpL  ,„ 

-ployed     founding  my  estimate  on  a 'pi: 
t.on  producmg,  one  year  with  another,  two 
hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  sixteen  cwt 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty  puncheons  of  rum 

of  one  hundred  and  tengallons  each:  an  estat" 
of  less  magnxtude,  I  conceive,  for  the  reasons 
before  g.ve„,  to  be  comparatively  a  losing  con- 
cern Afterwards  I  shall  endeavour  to  account 
tor  the  eagerness  which  has  been  shewn  bv 
many  persons  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  culti- 
vation.—1  (,egin  then  with  the 


LANDS. 


On  a  survey  of  the  general  run  of  the  sugar 
estates  m  Jamaica,  it  is  found  that  the  }nJi„ 
canes  commonly  coustitutes  one-third  of  the 

VOL.  II.  ,,  ,      ,     . 
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BOOK  plantation  ;— »-another  third  is  appropriated  to 
pasturage  and  the  cultivation  of  provisions, 
Buch  as  plantains  (a  hearty  and  wholesome 
food)  eddoes,  yams,  potatoes,  cassado,  corn, 
and  other  vegetable  esculents  peculiar  to  the 
country  and  climate ;  and  which,  with  salted 
fish,  supplied  the  negroes  weekly,  and  small 
fstock,  as  pigs  and  poultry,  of  their  own  raising, 
make  their  chief  support,  and  in  general  it  is 
ample.  Ihe  remaining  third  is  reserved  in 
native  woods,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
timbers  for  repairing  the  various  buildings,  and 
supplying  fire-wood  for  the  boiling  and  distil- 
ling-houses,  in  addition  to  the  cane-trash,  and 
for  burnii'g  lime  and  bricks. — As  therefore  a 
plantation  yielding,  on  an  average,  two  hundred 
hogsheads  of  sur^ar  annually,  requires,  as  I  con- 
ceive, not  less  than  three  hundred  acres  to  be 
planted  in  canes,  the  whole  extent  of  such  a 
property  must  be  reckoned  at  nine  hundred 
acres.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sugar  planta- 
tions in  Jamaica  making  those  returns,  com- 
monly exceed,  rather  than  fall  short  of,  this 
estimate ;  not,  as  hath  been  ignorantly  assert- 
ed, from  a  fond  and  avaricious  propensity  in 
the  proprietors  io  engross  more  land  than  is 
necessary  ;  but  becaust^,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  nigged  surface  of  the  country,  the 
lands  vary  greatly  in  quality,  and  it  is  seldom 
that  even  three  hundrod  acres  of  soil  in  con- 
tiguity. 
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«guity  fit  for  the  production  of  .ugar.  can  be   chap. 
procured.     A  purchaser  therefore  must  take      "'• 
the  bad  with  the  good.     Nevertheless,  as  it  is 
iny  intention  to  give  as  precise  an  idea  as  I  can 
of  the  profits  to  be  made  in  the  sugar-planting 
business    under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances.  I  will  allow  nothing  for  a  dead  capital 
vested  .„  unproductive  woodland,  but  fix  on 
».x  hundred  acres,  as  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses that  have  been  mentioned;  appropriat- 
ing one-half  of  the  whole,  instead  of  one-third, 
to  the  culture  of  the  cane. 

The  price  of  woodland  in  Jamaica  depends 
chiefly  on  Its  situation.     In  seasonable  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  sea.  I 
conceive  it  would  be  diflieult  to  purchase  a 
quantity  of  sugar  land  sufficient  for  a  good 
estate,  u„less  at  a  very  high   price.     On  the 
north  side,  m  a  fertile  and  seasonable  parish.  I 
Have  lately  known  a  tract  of  eight  hundred 
acres,  with  a  fine  river  running  through  it,  sell 
for  ten  pounds  currency  per  acre,  but  it  was  at 
the  distance  often  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  the 
purchaser  had  a  new  and  difficult  road  to  make 
for  three  miles  of  the  way.    Such  another  ter- 
ritory, without  the  inconveniences  to  which 
this  was  subject,  would,  as  lands  sell  in  Jamaica, 
be  well  worth,   and  easily  obtain,   fourteen 
no—Is  currency,  or  ten  pounds  st 


acre.     Siv  liiip#i^^^ .  .1  . 
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currency.  The  cost  of  clearing  one-half,  and 
planting  it  in  canes,  including  four  cleanings, 
would  be  121.  currency  per  acre,  or  3,600/. 
Clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in  provisions, 
would  be  71.  an  acre,  or  700/. ;  the  same  for 
clearing  and  planting  100  acres  in  Guiney  grass. 
Inclosing  and  fencing  the  whole  would  cost,  on  a 
moderate  estimate,  700/.  more. — Total  14,100/. 
cuiTency,  being  equal  to  10,071/.  sterling. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  which  will  be  found  necessai^ 
on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude  described  are, 

1st.    A  water-mill,  (if  water  can  be  ,^^'"^''^* 

^  Currency. 

obtained)  the  cost  of  which,  con- 
sidering that  a  great  extent  of  stone 
guttering  is  commonly  requisite, 
may  be  stated,  on  a  very  low  esti- 
mate, at  1,000/.  sterling.  In  case 
no  water-mill  can  be  erected,  I  do 
not  conceive  that  a  single  mill, 
whether  worked  by  cattle,  mules, 
or  wind,  is  sufficient  to  take  off  the 
crop  in  due  time,  a  most  important 
object,  on  which  the  future  success 
of  the  plantation  depends.  I  allow 
therefore  for  a  wind-mill  and  one 
cattle*mill,  or  for  two  cattle-mills 
without  a  wind-mill,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  cost  of  a  water-mill^  or  1,400 

2d.  A 


l.OOQ 
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2d.  A  boiling^house,  45  bj  22  feet,  Jamaica     chap, 
to  contain  3  copper  clarifiers,  Qf,^"'-^«"cy.      m  *^ 
350  gallons  each,  and  4  other  pans 
or  boilers,  including  the  cost  of 
the  same,  and  other  utensils       - 
3d.  A  curing-house,  adjoining  to  the 
boiling-house,  calculated  to  hold 
one  half  the   crop,  with  strong 
joists  of  solid  timbers  instead  of 
a  floor,  havinga  terrassed  or  board- 
ed platform  underneath,  leading 
to  a  melasses  cistern,  lined  with 
terras,  sufficient  to  contain  6,000 
gallons  -  _  _ 

4th.  A  distilling-house,  70  feet  by 
SO ;  the  distillery  part  to  contain 

2  stills  of  1,200  and  600  gallons, 
with  worms  proportionate,  also  a 
stone  tank  or  cistern,  to  hold 
30,000  gallons  of  water ;  the  fer- 
menting  part  to  contain  two,  or 
more,  vats,  or  cisterns,  for  the 
dunder  and  skimmings :  also  12 

cisterns  of  solid  plank  fixed  in  the 
earth,  of  1,200  gallons  each,  with 
copper  pumps,  and  other  neces- 
sary apparatus :  together  also  with 
a  rum  store  under  the  same  roof 


SCO 


5th.  A  dwelling-house  for  th 


i^eer 


e  ©ver= 


6th.  Two 


1.600 


600 
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6th.  Two  trash-housesj  each  120  feet  Jamaica 

by  30 ;  the  foundation  stone,  the 1 

sides  open,  the  roof  supported 
by  stone  pillars,  ^nd  covered  by 
shingles,  300/.  each  -  -        600 

7th.  A  hospital  for  the  sick  negroes, 
containing  also  a  room  for  lying- 
in  women,  a  room  for  confining 
disorderly  negroes,  a  shop  for  the 
doctor,  and  one  or  more  store 
rooms  for  securing  the  plantation 
utensils  and  provisions       -        -        300 

8th.  A  mule  stable,  for  60  mulcs^ 

with  a  corn-loft  above        -        •         150 

9th.  Shops  for  the  different  trades- 
men, viz.  carpenters,  coopers, 
wheelwright  and  smith       -       -         150 

10th.  Sheds  for  the  waggons,  wains, 
carts,  &c.         -        -        -        -  50 

Add  extra  expences,  such  as  the 
cost  of  the  wains,  utensils  for  the 
smith's  shop,  household  furni- 
ture, &c.  &c,  -         -         -        350 

The  total  is  5,000/.  sterling,  

being  equal  to  -  currency  -     7,000 
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The  stock  on  a  plantation  of  the  magnitude 
described,  cannot  prudently  consist  of  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  negroes, eighty  steers, and 
sixty  mules.     It  is  not  sufficient  to  object,  that 
two  hundred  hogsheads  of  sugar  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  labour  of  a  less  number  of  negroes 
than  is  here  allowed.    I  am  treating  of  an  estate 
which  produces  that  quantity  on  a  medium; 
conscquenUy,  as,  from  droughts  and  unfavourl 
able  seasons,  the  crops  will  sometimes  fall  short 
of,  at  other  times  they  must  greatly  exceed  the 
numbers  prescribed ;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  believe  a  plantation  will  easily 
be  named  that  possesses  (or  employs,  in  Job 
work  and  otherwise  J  a  less  number  of  negroes 
annually.     If  such  an  estate  there  is,  I  hesitate 
not  to  pronounce  that  it  is  in  improvident 
hands;    for  what  management  can  be  worse 
than  that  which,  by  over-working  the  negroes, 
sacrifices  the  capital  for  the  sake  of  a  tempo- 
rary augmented    income  ?--The  cost  of   th*? 
stock,  therefore,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Jamaica 
Currency. 

250  Negroes,  at  70/.  each     -     .     J  7,500 

80  Steers,  at  15/.         -       -       .       ]  gQo 

60  Mules,  at  28/.        -       -       -       if.SO 

Total  m  currency  (equal  to  14,557/.  — '- 

sterling)  .  .  j^^  gO,3 
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Let  us  now  bring  the  whole  into  one  point 
of  view. 


LANDS, 

BUILDINGS^ 

STOCK, 


Jamaica 
Currency. 

-  14,100 

-  7/J()0 

-  20.380 


Total  in  Cihtci>cj    -    41,480 


Which  is  only  520/.  short  of  42,000/.  Jamaica 
currency,  or  30,000/.   sterling,  the  sum  first 
mentioned  ;  and  I  am  further  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  owner  of  such  a  property  were  to  sell  it 
by  appraisement,  the  valuation  would  amount 
to  nearly  the  sum  expended.     It  would  there- 
fore be  more  adviseable,  undoubtedly,  to  pur- 
chase a  plantation  ready  settled,  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  create  a  new  one  from  uncleared  lands  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  labour  and  risk  of  the  under- 
taking would  be  thereby  avoided; —but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
fixed  and  well-established  fact,  that  a  sugar 
plantation  of  the  extent  and  returns  which  have 
been  supposed,  whether  acquired  by  purchase, 
or  by  the  risk  and  labour  of  clearing  the  lands,' 
will  unavoidably  cost  Cthe  necessary  buildin-s 
and  stock  included)  30,000/.  sterling,  before 
any  adequate  interest  can  be  received  from  the 
capital. 

The 
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..  JT  r«i"''  ""^  '"'^  *  V^antation  has  been  chap. 
•ta  ed  at  200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  16  cwt.  '" 
and  IJO  puncheons  of  rum,  of  110  gallons 
communibus  annU;  the  value  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  prices  at  the  London 
market  for  ten  years  previous  to  1791,  may  be 
reckoned  as  follows : 

SOO  Hogsheads  of  sugar,   at   15/  -''""'^ 

sterling  per  hogshead         .         .  SMO 

id[)  Puncheons  of  rum,  at  10/.  ster- 
ling |^er  puncheon           .           .  J  300 


Gross  Returns 


-    Z  4,300 


But  the  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  all  this,  or 
even  the  sugar  alone,  is  so  much  clear  profit, 
i  lie  annual  disbursements  are  first  to  be  deduct- 
ed, and  verj  heavy  they  are ;  nor  is  any  opinion 
more  erroneous  than  that  which  supposes  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  rum.  If  such  indeed 
were  the  fact,  the  capital  would  yield  precisely 
an  annual  interest  of  ten  per  cent. :  but  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  several  items,  which  I  have  parti- 
cularized  in  a  notefaj,  will  demonstrate  the 


r«>  ANNUAL    SUPPLIES 

from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1st.  NEGRO  CLOTHING:  viz 
1,500  Yards  of  Oznaburgh  doth,  or  German  linen. 
050  Yards  ot  blue  bnys,   or  pcnnistone.,  ior  a  warm 
irock  for  each  negro. 

350  Yards 
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BOOK  fallacy  of  this  too  common  mode  of  calcula- 
tion. They  amount,  at  a  very  moderate  esti- 
mate, including  freight,  charges,  and  mer- 
chants commissions,  and  adding  a  proportional 
part  of  the  cost  of  many  expensive  articles,  such 


350  Yards  ol"  striped  linseys  for  the  women. 
350  Yards  of  coarse  check  for  shirts  for  the  boilers, 
tradesmen,  domeslicks,  and  children. 
3  Dozen  of  coarse  blankets  for  lying-in  women,  and 

sick  negroes. 
IS  Duzen  Xif  coarse  hats. 

id.     TOOLS 

for  the  carpenters  and  coopers  to  the  amount  of  25f.  ster- 
ling, including  2  or  3  dozen  of  falling  axes. 

3d.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

lGO,000  Nails  of  different  sizes. 
2,500  Puncheon  rivets. 
6  Cattle  chains. 
6  Dozen  of  hoes. 
6  Dozen  of  bills. 

iO  Dozen  of  small  clasp  knives  for  the  negroes. 
4  Dozen  of  ox  bows. 
50  Bundles  of  iron  hoops. 
2  Sets  of  puncheon  truss  hoops. 
2  Sets  of  hogshead  ditto. 
80  Gallons  of  train  oil  for  lamps, 
2  Barrels  of  tar. 

2  Boxes  of  short  tobacco  pipes  for  the  negroes. 
380  Bundles  of  wood  hoops. 
2  Sheets  of  lead. 
6  Large  copper  ladles    ^ 
6  Ditto  skimmers         ^   ^''  ^"^  ""'^^"' 

^  8  Poz^n 
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as  coppers,  stills,  wain-tyre,  grating-bars,  &c.    chap, 
which  would  perhaps  be  wanted  once  in  five      '"' 
jears)  to  the  sum  of  850/.  sterling.     To  this 
sum  are  to  be  added  the  following  very  heavy 

CHARGES  within  the  Island;  viz. 

Currency. 
Overseer's  or  manager's  salary 
Distiller's  ditto 


Two  other  white  servants,  60l.  each  - 
A  white  carpenter's  wages 
Maintenance  of  five  white  servants, 

exclusive  of  their  allowance  of  salt- 
ed provisions,  40/.  each 

Medical  care  of  the  negroes  (at  6s. 
per  annum  for  each  negro)  and  ex- 
tra cases,  which  are  paid  for  sepa- 
rately -  .  _  _ 


^00 

70 
190 
100 


200 


100 


8  Dozen  of  small  iron  pots  for  the  negroes. 

2  Puncheons  ot  Bristol  lime  for  temper. 
4  Grindstones. 

PROVISIONS,  S^c.  chief  y  from  Ireland. 
«0  Barrels  of  henings,  or  salted  cod  equal  thereto, 
§  Barrels  of  salted  beef. 
2  Barrels  of  salted  pork. 

4  Firkins  of  .salted  butter. 
2  Boxes  of  soap. 

2  Boxes  of  candles. 
2  Hogsheads  of  salt. 
6  Barrels  of  flour. 
6  Kegfi  of  pease. 
ii  Jngs  of  groats. 

Millwright's, 


s^ 
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Millwright's,  coppersmith's,  plumh-  Cun-cncj-. 

er's,  and  smith's  bills,  annually  - 
Colonid  taxes,  publickand  parochial 
Annual  supply  of  mules  and  steers  - 
Wharfage   and  storcagc   of  goods 

landed  arid  shipped  -  -         100 

American   staves  and  heading,   for 

hogsheads  and  puncheons  -         150 

A  variety  of  small  occasional  sup- 
plies of  diflTerent  kinds  supposed  50 

Equal  to   1,300/.  sterling;  being  

in  Currency         -         -         .  Z.  1,840 


The  total  amount,  therefore,  of  the  annual 
contingent  charges  of  all  kinds,  is  2,150?.  ster- 
ling, which  is  precisely  one-half  the  gross  re- 
turns, leaving  the  other  moiety,  or  2,150/.  ster- 
ling, and  no  more,  clear  profit  to  the  planter, 
being  seven  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  and  50/. 
ever,  without  charging,  however,  a  shilling  for 
making  good  the  decrease  of  the  negroes,  or  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  buildings,  or  making 
any  allowance  for  dead  capital,  and  supposing 
too,  that  the  proprietor  resides  on  the  spot ;  for 
if  he  is  absent,  he  is  subject,  in  Jamaica,  to  an 
annual  tax  of  61.  per  cent,  on  the  gross  value  of 
his  sugar  and  rum,  for  legal  commissions  to  his 
agent.  With  these  and  other  drawbacks  (to  say 
g  of  the  devastations  which  are  sometimes 

occasioned 
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sioned  by  fires  and  hurricanes,  destroying  in  a  chap. 
few  hours  the  labour  of  years )  it  is  not  wonder-  ''' 
ful  that  the  profits  should  frequently  dwindle 
to  nothing;  or  rather  that  a  sugar  estate,  with 
all  Its  boasted  advantages,  should  sometimes 
prove  a  mill-stone  about  the  neck  of  its  unfor- 
tunate proprietor,  which  is  dragging  him  to 
destruction  (bj ! 

Admitting  even  tha^  ^is  prudence,  or  good 
fortune,  may  be  such  as  to  exempt  him  from 
most  of  the  losses  and  calamities  that  have  been 
enumerated,  it  must  nevertherless  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  sugar  planter  is  at  once  both 
landlord  and  tenant  on  his  propcrtv.     In  con- 
trasting the  profits  of  a  West  Indian  plantation 
With  those  of  a  landed  estate  in  Great  Britain 
this  circumstance  is  commonly  overlooked  • 
yet  nothing    is    more  certain  than    that   an 
English    proprietor,    in  stating  the    income 
which  he  receives  from  his  capital,  includes 
not  in  his  estimate  the  profits  made  bv  his 
tenants.     These   constitute  a  distinct  object 
and  are  usually  reckoned  equal  to  the  clear  an- 
nual rent  which  is  paid  to  the  proprietor.  Thus 
a  farm  in  England,  producing  an  income  of 
S^  per  cent,  to  tlie  owner,  is  in  fact  propor- 
tionably  equal   to  a  sugar  plantation  yieluin< 


'S 


(b)  In  Jamaica,  the  usual  mode  of  caJculatin-,  in  a  pc- 
noral  way,  theavera;,.  profits  of  a  sugar  estate,  \  toaHow 
10/.  ^i^hngper  annum  for  every  negro,  young  an.]  old,  em- 
ployed  in  this  line  of  cultivation. 
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BOOK  double  the  profit  to  the  plantei* ;  and  possesses 
besides  all  that  stability^  certaiaty  and  securitj'^ 
the  want  of  which  ig  the  great  drawback  on 
the  latter.  An  English  gentleman^  when  either 
extreme  of  dry  or  wet  weathter  injures  the  crop 
on  his  landsj  has  no  other  concern  in  the  cala* 
mity  than  such  as  the  mere  feelings  of  humanity 
may  dictate.  Nor  is  he  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  in  time  of  war,  of  paying  large  pre- 
miums for  insuring  his  estate  from  capture  by  a 
foreign  enemy.  This  is  another  tax,  which 
the  unfortunate  West  Indian,  resident  in  Great 
Britain,  must  add  to  his  expences ;  or  submit 
to  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  passing  many 
an  uneasy  day  and  sleepless  night,  in  dreadful 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  possessions,  and  the 
future  subsistence  of  his  family ;— harassed, 
perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  by  creditors  whose 
importunity  increases  as  their  security  becomes 
endanp;ered. 

But  there  is  a  question,  naturally  arising 
from  the  premises,  to  which  it  is  proper  that 
I  should,  in  this  place,  give  an  answer ;  and 
it  is  this :  Seeing  that  a  capital  is  wanted  which 
few  men  can  command,  and  considering  withal, 
that  the  returns  arc  in  general  but  small,  and 
at  best  uncertain,  how  has  it  happened  that  the 
sugar  islands  have  been  rapidly  settled,  and 
many  a  great  estate  purchased  in  the  mother- 
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from  ^he.r  cultivation  ?     It  were  to  be  wished    chak 
that  those  who  make  8uch  enquiries  would  en-       "'• 
quire,  on  tlie  other  hand,  how  many  unhappy 
persons  have  been  totally  and  irretrievably  ruin- 
ed, by  adventuring  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
inlands,  without  possessing  any  adequate  means 
to  support  them  in  such  great  undertakings  ? 
On  the  failure  of  some  of  these  unfortunate 
men,  vast  estates  have  indeed  been  raised  by 
persons  who   have  had  money  at  command  - 
men  there  are  who,  reflecting  on  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  circumstance,  behold 
*  sugar  planter  struggling  in  distress,  with  the 
same  emotions  as  are  felt  by  the  Cornish  peasants 
in  contemplating  a  shipwreck  on  (he  coast,  and 
hasten  with  equal  rapaciousness  to  participate 
in  the  spoil.     Like  them  too,  they  sometimes 
hold  out  false  lights  to  lead  the  unwary  adven- 
turer to  destruction  ;  more  especially  if  he  has 
any  thing  considerable  of  his  own  to  set  out  with. 
Money  is  advanced,  and  encouragement  given, 
to  a  certain  point;  but   a  skilful  practitioner 
well  knows  where  to  stop  ;  he  is  aware  what 
very  large  sums  must  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  freehold,  and  in  the  first  operations 
of  clearing  and  planting  the  land?,  and  erect- 
ing  the  buildings  before  any  return  can   be 
made.  One-third  of  the  money  thus  e7.pended 
he  has  perhaps  furnished;  but  the  time  soon 

arrive* 
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arrives  when  A  further  advance  is  requisite  t* 
give  life  and  activity  to  the  system,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  negroes  and  the  slock.  Now  then 
is  the  moment  for  oppression,  aided  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  the  piocrss  of  office,  to 
reap  a  golden  harvest.  If  the  property  answers 
expectation,  and  the  lands  promise  great  returns, 
the  sagacious  creditor,  instead  of  giving  further 
aid,  or  leaving  his  too  confident  debtor  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  by  his  own  exertions, 
pleads  a  sudden  and  unexpected  emergciicy  ; 
and  insists  on  immediate  re-payment  of  the  sum 
already  lent  The  law,  on  this  occasion,  is  far 
from  being  chargeable  with  delay  ;  and  avarice 
is  inexorable.  A  sale  is  hurried  on,  and  no  bid- 
ders appear  but  the  creditor  himself  Ready 
money  is  required  in  payment,  and  every  one 
sees  that  a  further  sum  will  be  wanting  to 
make  the  estate  productive.  Few  therefore 
have  the  means,  who  have  even  the  wish,  effi- 
caciously to  assist  the  devoted  victim.  Thus, 
the  creditor  gets  the  estate  at  his  own  price, 
commonly  for  his  first  riilvance,  while  the  mi- 
«erable  debtor  has  reason  to  thank  his  stars  if, 
fonsolinir  himself  wUh  onlv  the  loss  of  his  own 
original  capital,  aiul  his  labour  for  a  series  of 
years,  he  «  rapes  a  nri^on  for  life. 

That  tlus  is  no  creation  of  the  fancy,  noreven 
an  exaggerated  picture,  the  records  of  the  courts 
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of  law,  in  all  or  most  of  our  islands  (Jamaica   chap. 
especially )  and  the  recollection  of  everj  inhabit-      "" 
ant,  furnish  incontestable  proof.     At  the  same 
time  it  cannot  justly  be  denied  that  there  are 
creditors,  especially  among  the  British   mer- 
chants, of  a  different  character  from  those  that 
have  been  described,  who  havingadvanced  their 
money  to  resident  planters,  not  in  the  view  of 
deriving  undue  advantages  from  their  labours 
and  necessities,  but  solely  on  the  fair  and  ho- 
nourable  ground  of  reciprocal  benefit,  have  been 
compelled,  much  against  their  inclination,  to 
become  planters  themselves;  being  obliged  to 
receive  unprofitable  West  Indian  estates  in  pay- 
ment, or  lose  their  money  altogether.     I  have 
known  plantations  transferred  in  this  manner, 
which  are  a  burthen  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the. 
holder ;  ana  are  kept  up  solely  in  the  hope  that 
favourable  crops,  and  an  advance  in  the  prices 
of  West  Indian   produce,  may,  some  time  or 
other,  invite  purchasers.     Thus  oppression  in 
one  class  of  creditors,  and  gross  injustice  to- 
^vards  another,  contribute  equally  to  keep  up 
cultivation  in  a  country,  where,  if  the  risques 
and  losses  are  geat,  the  gains   are  sometimes 
commensurate ;    for  sugar   estates   there  are 
undoubtedly,  from  which,  instead  of  the  returns 
tiiat  I  have  estimated  as  the  average  interest  on 
the  capital,  double  that  profit  has  been  obtain- 
ed.    It  is  iiidced  true  that  such  instances  are 
^^^-  **  X  extremely 
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^9°^    extremely  rare;  but  perliapsto  that  very  circum-. 

^-"V"^  stance,  which  to  a  philosopher,  speculating  in 
liis  closet,  would  seem  sufficient  to  deter  a  wise 
man  from  adventurins;  in  this  line  of  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  chiefly  owing  that  so  nuicb  money 
has  been  expended  in  it :  I  mean  the  fluctuat- 
ing nature  of  its  returns,  Tho  quality  of  sugar 
varies  occasionally  to  so  great  degree  as  to  create 
a  diHerencc  in  its  marketable  value  of  upwards 
of  ten  shillings  sterling  in  the  hundredweight, 
the  whole  of  which  is  clear  profit,  the  duties 
and  charges  being  precisely  Ihe  same  on  Mus- 
covado sugar,  of  whatever  quality.  Thus  fine 
sugar  has  been  known  to  yield  a  c'ear  profit  to 
the  planter  of  no  less  than  1,500A  sterling  on 
200  hogsheads  of  the  usual  magnitude,  beyond 
what  the  same  number,  where  the  commodity 
is  inferior  in  quality,  would  have  obtained  at 
the  same  market.  To  aver  that  tliis  diftcrence 
is  imputable  wholly  to  soil  and  seasons  in  the 
"V^  est  Indies,  or  to  the  state  of  the  British 
market,  is  to  contradict  common  observation 
and  experience.  Much,  undoubtedly,  depeiids 
on  skill  in  the  manufacture ;  and,  the  process 
being  apparently  simple,  the  beholder  (from 
a  propensity  natural  to  the  busy  and  inquisitive 
part  of  mankind )reelsan  almost  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  engage  in  it.  In  this  therefore,  as 
in  all  other  enterprises,  whose  success  depends 
in  any  degree  on  human  sagacity  and  [)rudeiice, 

though 
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though  perhaps  not  more  tlian  one  man  in  fitly  chap 
comes  awaj  fortunatp,  every  sanguine  adven-  J^ 
turer  takes  for  granted  that  he  sliall  be  that 
one.  Thus  his  svstem  of  life  becomes  a  course 
of  experiments,  and,  if  ruin  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  his  rashness,  he  imputes  his  mis- 
fortunes to  any  cause,  rather  than  to  his  own 
want  of  capacity  or  foresight. 

TiiATlhereasonsthusgiven,arethe  only  ones 
that  can  be  adduced  in  answer  to  the  question 
(hat  has  been   stated,  I  presume  not  to  affirm 
Other  causes,  of  more  powerful  efficacy,  may 
perhaps  be  assigned  by  men  of  wider  views  and 
better  information.    The  facts  however  whicli  I 
liave  detailed,  are  too  striking  and  notorious  to 
be  controverted  or  concealed. 

Having   now,  I  believe,  sufficiently  treited 
of  the  growth,  cultivation,  and  manufacture 
of  sugar,   &c.  and  pointed  out  with  a  minute- 
ness (tedious  perhaps,  but) suited,  as  T  conceive, 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  first  cost' 
and  current  contingencies  attending  the  eslaU- 
hshmentand  profitable  maintenance  of  asiu-^r 
plantaUon,  together  with  the  risque  and  ga^ns 
eventually  arising  from  this  species  of  property 
I  shall  proceed,  in  the  following  chapter,  to  fur- 
nish my  readers  with  such  information  as  J  have 
been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  minor  sta- 
ples, especially  those  imnortanf  oun^  ofce^^n- 
mdigo,    coftce,    cacao,  pimento,   and    Wncrer 

which. 
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BOOK    which,  with  sugar  and  rum,  principally  consti- 
^"      tute  the  bulky  freight  that  gives  employment 
to  an  extent  of  shipping,  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  commercial  tonnage  of  England  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  minor  Staple  Commodities;  viz.  C6tton, 
its  growth  and  various  species.— Mode  of 
cultivation,  and  risques  attending  it.— -Import 
of  this  article  into  Great  Britain,  and  profits 
accruing  from  the  manufactures  produced  hj 
iV.— Indigo,  its  cultivation  and  manitfacture. 
---Opulence  of  the  first  Indigo  planters  in 
Jamaica,  and  refections  concerning  the  de- 
cline of  this  branch  of  cultivation  in  that 
island. — Coffee,  whether  that  of  the  West 
Indies  is  equal  to  the  Mocha  ?— Situation  and 
soil.     Exorbitant  duty  to  xvhich  it  xvas  subject 
in  Great  Britain.— Approved  method  of  culti- 
vating the  plant  and  curing  the  berry. -^ 
Estimate  of  the  annual  expences  and  returns 
of  a  Coffee  plantation,  —  Cacao,  Ginger, 
Arnotto,  Aloes,  and  Plviento  ;  brief  ac- 
count of  each. 

COTTON. 
That  beautiful  vegetable  wool,  or  substance    chap 
called  cotton,  is  the  spontaneous  production  of     ^^ 
three  parts  of  the  earth.     It  is  found  growing  '^^^ 
naturally  in  all  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  ;  and  may  justly  be  com- 
prehended among  the  most  valuable  gifts  of  a 
__„.!,.!„,    ^ied;.m,    supennienauig  and   pro- 
viding for  the  necessities  of  man. 

The 
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BOOK  'T'lTE  cotion-wool,  wliidi  is  manufactured 
int)  cloth  (fi)r  tliere  is  a  species  in  the  West 
IndicSj  called  silk  or  wild  cgtton,  unfit  for  the 
loom)  consisis  of  two  distinct  kinds,  known  to 
the  planters  by  the  names  of  Green-seed  Cot- 
ton, and  Shrub  Cotton  ;  and  these  again  have 
subordinate  marks  of  dilFerence,  with  which 
the  culti\ator  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  if 
he  means  to  apply  his  labours  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

GuEEN-sEED  cottou  is  of  two  spccics ,'  of  One 
of  which  the  wool  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
seed,  that  no  method  has  hitherto  been  found 
of  separating  them,  except  by  the  hand  ;  an 
operation  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  that  the 
value  of  the  commodity  is  not  porprotionate  to 
the  pains  that  are  requisite  in  preparing  it  for 
market.  This  sort  therefore  is  at  present  culti- 
vated principally  for  supplying  wick  for  the 
lamps  that  arc  used  in  sugar-boiling,  and  for 
domestick  purposes  ;  but  the  staple  being  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  its  colour  perfectly  white, 
it  would  doubtless  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  muslin  manufactory,  could  means  be  found 
of  detaching  it  eayily  from  the  seed. 

The  other  sort  has  larger  seeds,  of  a  duller 
grccii  than  the  former,  and  the  wool  is  not  of 
equal  fineness,  though  much  finer  than  the 
cotton-wool  ill  general  cultivation;  and  it  is 
easily  separated  from  the  seed  by  the  common 
•J  method^ 
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Jnefhnd,  hereafter  I o  be  described.  I  have  been    chap. 
told  th.it  this   species  of  the  j^reen-sced  cotton  s^l^ 
is   not  siulicicutly  known  to  the    planters  in 
general,   (being  usually  confounded   with  the 
former)  or  that   probably  it  would  be  in  hi<>h 
estimation. 

Both  the  species  above-mentioned,  though 
they  produce  pods  at  an  early  stage,  when  they 
are  mere  shrubs,  will,  if  sufiercd  to   spread, 
grow  into  trees  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
yield  annual  crops,  according  to  the  season, 
without  any  kind  of  cultivation.    The  blossoms 
put  forth  in  succession  from  October  to  Ja- 
nuary, and  the  pods  begin  to  open  {it  for  gather- 
ing from  February  to  June.  I  come  now  to  the 
SniiuB   Cotton,  properly  so  called.      The 
shrub  i<se;f  veiy  nearly  resembles  an  European 
Coriiitli  bush,  and  may  be  subdivided  into  seve- 
ral vaiieties,  all  of  which  however  very  nearly 
resemble  each  ot]:er('rt;.  These  varieties  (such 

(a)  The  flowers  are  composed  of  five  large  yellow  leaves, 
each  stained  at  the  bottom  with  a  purple  spot.  They  are 
beautiful,  but  devoid  of  fragrance.  The  pistil  is  strong  and 
large,  surrounded  at  and  near  the  top  with  a  yellow  farina- 
ceous dust,  which,  when  ripe,  Ms  into  the  matrix  of  the 
pistil.  This  is  likewise  surrounded,  when  the  petals  of  the 
ftowers  drop,  with  a  capsular  pod,  supported  by  three  trian-  ' 

gular  green  leaves  deeply  jagged  at  their  ends.  The  inclosed 
pod  opens,  when  ripe,  into  three  or  four  partitions,  disco- 
vering the  cotton  in  as  many  white  locks  as  tlicre  are  parti- 
lions  \n  the  {>od.  In  tliese  locks  arc  interspersed  the  seeds, 
which  are  commonly  small  and  black. 

of 
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BOOK    of  tkem  at  least  as  liavc  come  to  my  know- 
s^^-^^  led^e)  are, 

1st,  The  Common  Jamaica;  the  seeds  of 
which  arc  oblong,  perfectly  smooth,  and  have 
no  beard  at  the  smaller  end.  The  staple  is 
coarse,  but  stron<^.  Its  greatest  defect  is,  that 
the  seeds  arc  so  brittle  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
render  it  perfectly  clean  ;  ou  which  account 
it  is  the  lowest  priced  cotton  at  the  British 
market.  Such  however  is  the  obstinacy  of  habit, 
that  few  of  the  British  cotton  planters  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  select  a  better  sort, 
or  seem  indeed  to  wish  for  it. 

2d,  Brown  Bearded. — This  is  generally  culti- 
vated with  the  species  last  mentioned,  but  the 
staple  is  somewhat  finer,  and  the  pods,  though 
fewer  in  number,  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  wool.  The  shrub  gives  likewise  a  better 
ratoon.  It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  cotton 
planter  to  cultivate  it  separately.  The  only 
disadvantage  a  tending  it  is,  that  it  is  not  so 
easily  detached  from  the  seed  as  the  other,  and 
therefore  a  negro  will  clear  a  few  pounds  less 
in  his  da\'s  work. 

3d,  Xankeen.—T\\h  difl"  rs  but  little  in  the 
seeds  or  otherwise  from  the  species  last  mention- 
ed, except  in  the  colour  of  the  wool,  which 
is  that  of  the  cloth  called  Nankeen.  It  is  not 
so  much  i<   demand  as  the  white. 

4fh,  French  or  Smuil-^eed,  wiib  a  wbiiisli 
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beard.     This  is  the  cotton  in  j^cncral  cultiva- 
tion in  Hispaniola.     Its  staple  is  iiner,  and  its 
produce  equal  to  cither  of  the  three  species  last 
mentioned,  as  the  shrub  is  supposed  to  bear  a 
greater  number  of  pods  than  the  Jamaica,  or 
the  Brown  Bearded,  but  is  lesshardj  than  either. 
5th,  KidncTj  Cotton,  so  called  from  the  seeds 
bein^  conglomerated  or  adhering' Hrmlj  to  each 
other  in  the  pod.    In  all  the  other  sorts  thej  are 
separated.     It  is  likewise  called  Cham  Cotton, 
and,  I  believe,  is  the  true  Cotton  of  Brasil.— 
The  staple  is  j^ood,  the  pod  larc^e,  and  the  pro- 
duce considerable.     A  single  negro  may  clear 
with  case  sixty-five  pounds  in  a  day,  besides 
which,  it  leaves  the  sc-ds  behind  unbroken,  and 
comes  pprfectly  clean   from  tlie  rollers.     It  is 
th      Tore   improvident,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  mix  this  species  with  any  otlier. 

On  the  whole,  the  most  profitable  sorts  for 
general  cultivation  seem  to  be,  the  second  of 
the  Green-seed,  the  French  or  Small-seed,  and 
the  Brasilian.  The  mode  of  culture  is  the  same 
with  all  the  different  species,  and  there  is  this 
advantage  attending  them  all,  that  they  will 
flourish  in  the  driest  and  most  rocky  soils,  pro- 
videcl  such  lands  have  not  been  exhausted  bij 
former  cultivalwn.  Dryness,  both  in  respect  of 
the  soil  and  atmosphere,  is  indeed  essentially  ne- 
cessary in  all  its  St  .ges ;  for  if  the  land  is  moist, 
ihc  plant  expends  itself  in  branches  and  1.  aves, 

and 
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and  if  the  rains  are   heavy,  either  when  the 
plant  is  in  blossom,  or  when  the  pods  are  be- 
ginning to  unfold,  the  crop  is  lost.     Perhaps^ 
however,  these  observations  cpply  more  imme- 
diately to  the  French  cotton  than  to  any  other. 
The  plant  is  raised  from  the  seed,  the  land 
requiring  no  other  preparation  than  to  be  clear- 
ed of  its  native  incumbrances  ;  and  the  season 
for  putting  the  seed  into  the  ground  is  from 
May  to   September,  both    mouths   inclusive. 
This  is  usually  done  in  ranks  or  rows,  leaving 
a  space  between  each,- of  six  or  eight  feet,  the 
holes  in  each  row  being  commonly  four   feet 
apart. — It  is  the  practice  to  put  eight  or  ten  of 
the  seeds  into  each  hole,  because  some  of  them 
are  commonly  devoured  by  a  grub  or  worm, 
and  others  rot  in  the  ground.     The  young 
sprouts  make  their  appearance  in  about  a  fort- 
night, but  they  are  of  slow  growth  for  the  first 
six  weeks,  at  which  period  it  is  necessary  to 
clean  the  ground  and  draw  the  supernume- 
rary plants,  leaving  two  or  three  only  of  the 
strongest  in  each  hole.    One  plant  alone  would 
be  suiTicient  to  leave,  if  there   was  any  cer- 
tainty of  its  coming  to  maturity ;  but  many  of 
the  tender  sprouts  are  devoured  by  the  grub. 
At  the  age  of  three  or  four  months,  the  plants 
are  cleaned  a  second  time ;  and  both  the  stem 
and    branches    pruned,    or,    as   it   is   called, 
iopp'd;  an  inch  (or  more  if  the   plants  are 

luxu- 
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luxuriant)   beinjr  broke   off  from  the  end  of  chap. 
each  shoot;  which  is  done  in  order  to  make      '^" 


the   stems  throw   out    a   greater    number   of 
lateral  branches.  This  operation,  if  the  growth 
be  over-luxuriant  is  sometimes  performed  a 
second,  and  <>Yen  a  third  time.     At  the  end  of 
five  months,  the  plant  begins  to  blossom  and 
put  forth  its  beautiful  jellow  flowers  and  in 
two  months  more,  the  pod  is  formed.     From 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  month  the  pods  ripen 
in  succession  ;  when  they  burst  open  in  three 
partitions,   displaying -their  white  and  glossy 
down  to  the  sight.  The  wool  is  now  gathered, 
the  seed  being  enveloped  in  it;  from   which 
it  is  afterwards  extricated  by  a  machine  resem- 
bling a  turner's  lathe.     It  is  called  a  gin,  and 
is  composed  of  two  small  rollers  placed  close 
and  parallel  to  each  other  in  a  frame,  and  turn- 
ed in  opposite  directions  by  different  wheels, 
which  are  moved  by  the  foot  fbj.     The  cotton 
being  put  by  the  hand  to  these  rollers  as  they 
move  round,  readily  passes  between  them,  leav- 
ing the  seeds  which  are  too  large  for  the  inter- 
space behind.     The  wool  is  afterwards  hand- 
picked,  that  it  may  be  properly  cleared  of  de- 
cayed leaves,  broken  seeds,  and  wool  which  has 
been  stained  and  damaged  in  the  pod  (cj.    It 
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(i)  It  is  a  very  slight  and  simple  instrument,  and  costs 
'-■  ^--im  two  to  three  guineas, 

:iie  cotton  inanulactory  of  England,  since  the  year 
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iBOOK    is  then  packed  inta  bags  of  about  two  hundred 
>,^v^  pounds  weight  and  sent  to  market. 

The  finest  grained  and  most  perfectly  clean- 
ed cotton,  which  is  brought  to  the  English 
market  is,  I  believe,  that  of  the  Dutch  plan- 
tations of  Berbice,  Demarara,  and  Surinam, 
and  of  the  island  of  Cayenne ;  but  before  the 
year  1780  England  had  no  fine  manufactories. 
In  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  however,  cotton 
wool  of  all  kinds  found  a  ready  sale  at  the  fol* 
lowing  prices : 


Berbice 
Demarara  - 
Surinam     - 
Cayenne     - 
St.  Domingo 
Tobago 
Jamaica     - 


s.   d. 

2     1  per  lb. 

1  11  to  2s.  1^. 

2  — 
2  — 
1 
1 


10 
9 

1     7 


Since  that  time  the  prices  have  indeed  varied^ 
but  the  relative  value  has  continued  nearly  the 
same ;  that  is,  the  difterence  of  price  between 
the  cotton  of  Berbice  and  that  of  Jamaica  has 
been  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the 
former;  a  circumstance  which   alone  should 


1 


1 780,  hath  made  a  rapid  '  mprovement,  owing  to  the  large 
spinning  machines  which  are  worked  by  water.  These  re- 
quire the  cleanest  cotton,  as  the  smallest  particle  of  a  broken 
seed  breaks  the  thread  in  this  mode  of  spinning. 

con- 
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convince    the   most   bigoted    planter  of  the    chap. 
British  West  Indies  that,  if  he  wishes  to  turn  vji^ 
his  labours  to  account,  the  choice  of  a  better 
jspecies  of  cotton,  at  least  of  a  sort  more  easily 
cleaned  than  that  in  general  cultivation,  is  iu- 
dispensablj  requisite. 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view 
the  several  particulars  attending  the  first  cost 
and  settlement  of  a  plantation  in  this  sort  of 
husbandry,  and  the  returns  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  a  small  capital  thus  eta- 
ployed.  I  fix  on  a  small  capital;  because  I  con- 
ceive that  a  Cotton  plantation  may  be  establish- 
ed on  a  more  moderate  fund  than  any  other ;  and 
it  is  for  the  interest  o-  ai^  community  that  men 
of  small  fortunes  should  be  instructed  how  to 
employ  their  time  and  labours  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, since  it  is  to  such  men  chiefly  that  the 
West  Indies  are  to  look  for  safety  in  the  hour 
pf  danger. 

It  is  presumed  that  land  proper  for  the 
growth  of  cotton,  situated  near  the  sea,  may 
be  purchased,  in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies 
(Jamaica  especially),  at  5Z.  Jamaica  currency 
per  acre ;  and  as  it  is  prudent,  in  most  cases, 
to  change  the  soil  after  the  third  crop,  by  re- 
planting fresh  land  fd),  I  will  allot  fifty  acres 

Cd)  If  the  land  is  extraordinary  good,  four  and  even  five 
•annual  crops  are  sometimes  gathered  I'rom  the  same  original 
plants  i   after  which,  instead  of  replanting,  it  is  not  un- 
common 
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BOOK    for  ihe  first  purchase,  in  order  that  the  planter 

v^y^,  may  have  room  for  that  purpose.     Supposing 

therefore  that  one  half  only  is  planted  in  cotton 

at  the  same  time,  the  capital  will  be  invested 

as  follows  : 

Cost  of  fifty  acres  of  land,  at  5Z.  ^e.     s. 
currency  per  acre         -  -  250  — 

Expence   of  cleaning,  fencing, 
and  planting  25  acres,  at  7  /. 
per  acre     -      -     -     -    -     -  175  i—  ,_^ 

Purchase  of  twelve  negroes,  at 

70;.  each  .     .     -    >     .  §40 . —  --. 


J/265  —  - 
One  year's  interest,  at  6  per  (?e7zt.     75  18  r 
One  year's  maintciiance,  cloth- 
ing, and  medical  care  of  the 
negroes      -     -     -     _      _      _  igQ 


Total  expenditure  in  Jamaica  cur- 
rency (equal  to  1,040/.  sterl. )     1,460  18 


common  to  cut  the  cotton  bushes  down  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  tlie  ground,  and  mould  the  stems  in  the  May 
rains,  and  treat  them  afterwards  in  the  same  manner  as 
plants.  Some  labour  is  undoubtedly  saved  by  this  practice, 
but,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  will  be  found  more  profit- 
able to  resort  to  fresh  land,  every  third  or  fourth  year.  I 
consider,  at  the  same  time,  land  to  be  fresh  enough  which 
has  lain  fallow,  or  been  used  in  a  different  line  of  culture 
for  three  or  four  years  together,  the  great  intention  of 
chanoinc  the  land  beincr  to  o"et  rid  of  tliat  peculiar  sort  of 


grub  or  worm  which  preys  on  the  cotton-plants. 
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The  returns  are  now  to  be  considered: chap. 

In  Jamaica  it  is  commonly  reckoned  that  one  Jl^ 

acre  of  cotton  will  yield  annnally  150  pounds 

weight,  and  in  some  years  nearly  twice  asmuch; 

but  I  am  afraid  that,  on  an  average  of  any  con-^ 

siderable  number  pf  successive  crops,  even  the 

former  is  too  great  an  allowance.   By  accounts 

which  I  have  procured  from  the  Bahama  islands, 

it  appears,  that  in  1785,  1783,  and  1787,  (all 

which  years  were  considered  as  favourable), 

the  produce  of  the  cotton-lands,  on  an  average,' 

did  not  exceed  one  huadred  and  twelve  pouiidg 

per  acre ;  viz.  -     - 


In  1785  --  2, 176  J 

1786  —  3,050  >  acres  produced 


(2,4307       .     r 
^  3,000  V  ^^*-  °^ 


1787     -    4,500)  t'i.SSO)  ^°"°"- 

The  price  in  the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica  was 
the  same,  viz.  Is.  3d.  sterling  per  pound.— 
Allowing  therefore  the  average  produce  per 
acre  to  be  one  hundredweight,  the  returns  are 
^hese;  viz. 

or        i.         1  Sterling. 

^o  cwt  at  Is.  3d.  sterling  per  pound  ^e.  175 
Deduct    incidental    expence.s,   as*) 

materials  for  bagging,  colonial  [       25 
taxes,  &c.CeJ.  J 

Remains  in  sterling  money     ■-     -     150 


r-?;  The  maintenance,  &c,  of  the  negroes,  after  the  first 
year,  is  not  charged,  because  it  is  conceived,  that  the  land  in 
cotton  not  being  sufficient  to  find  them  in  full  employment, 

the^r 
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Which  gives  an  interest  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  on  the  capital ;  arising  too  from  the 
lowest-priced  cotton.  If  the  same  calculation 
be  applied  to  cotton-v/ool,  of  two  shillings  j)cr 
pound  \alue  (the  present  price  of  the  cotion- 
woolofSt.  Domiiigo),  the  profit  on  the  capital 
is  twenty-four  per  ceiU. 

From  this  display^,  the  rqpid  progress  which 
the  Dutch  and  French  planters  have  made  in  the 
calttire  of  this  commodity,  cannot  be  thought 
extraordinary;  but  there  remain  some  circum- 
stances, of  a  less  favourable  nature,  to  be  taken 
ii»to  the  account.  Of  all  the  productions  to 
-^vhieh  labour  is  applied,  the  cotton-plant  is  per- 
haps the  most  precarious  In  its  first  stage,  it 
is  attacked  by  the  grub ;  it  is  devoured  by 
caterpillars  in  the  second,  it  is  sometimes 
withered  by  the  blast ;  and  rains  frequently 
d'esfroy  it  both  in  the  blossom  and  the  pod. 
The  Bahama  islands  afTorded  a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  the  uncertainty  of  this  production 
in  17S8;  no  less  than  280  tons,  on  a  mo- 
derate estimate,  having  been  devoured  by  the 
w  orm,  betvr'een  September  and  March  in  that 
Tear.  After  this  the  reader  will  hardlv 
scspcct  me  of  having  rated  the  average  pro- 

they  may  raise  corn  and  other  articles  en  llie  remaining 
twenty-five  acres,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  tiieir 
dothirrg  and  support.  It  is  usual  even  to  raise  corn,  po- 
futoci,  kc,  between  the  ranks  of  the  cotton  bushes. 

duce 
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With  every  disadvantage,  however,  the  de-  ^^ 
mand  for  cottoa-wool,  for  the  British  manu- 
tactories,  encreases  ,yith  such  rapidity,  that  it 
cannot  he  doubted  the  cultivation  o^'irwith 
the  cautjon,  recommended,  will  be  found  highly 
profitable:  the  British  dominions  not  supply- 
ing, at  present,  much  more  than  one-fourth 
part  of  the  home  demand.     If,  after  a  careful 
selection  and  trials  of  the  different  specie,  of 
the  seeds  already  in  our  possession,  thecofton- 
woel  of  the  British  West  Indies  shall  stili  be 

found  inferior  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  no  diffi. 
culty  can  occur  in  obtaining  from  them  a  bet- 
ter sor  .  It  is  evident  that  the  French  cotton 
loses  Its  superiority  in  our  islands,  by  beine 
sown  promiscuously  with  an  inferior  species 

I  SHALL  conclude  the  subject,  with  present- 
ing to  my  readers  the  following  tables,  drawtt 
from  authentic  sources ;  which  cannol  fail  to 
furnish  abundant  encouragement  for  specula- 
tion and  adventure. 

1»L  P'"""''^  h  rcUing  the  plant  ffom  m„  or 
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BOOK   An  Account  of  foreign  Cotton-'wool  imported  int$ 
the  British  West  Indies,  in  British  Ships. 


Years. 

1-784 
1785 
1786 
1787 


lbs. 

1,135,750 

1,398,500 
1,346,386 
1,158,000 


An  Account  of  foreign  Cotton-wool  imported 
into  the  British  West  Indies,  under  the  Free- 
port  Act. 


Years. 

1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 


lbs. 
3,169,000 
1,573,280 
1,962,500 
1,943,000 


An  Account  of  Cotton-wool,  British  and  Fo- 
reign, imported  from  the  British  West  In- 
dies into  Great  Britain. 


Years. 

lbs. 

1784 

hi             « 

-      6,893,959 

1785 

*              •», 

.      8,204,611 

1786 

B      - 

-      7,830,734 

1787 

-      •• 

-      9,396,921 

•4? 
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'M  Accdunt  of  Cotton-wool  imported  into  Great 

Britain,  from  oil  Paris. 

►    '<  '         - 

lt>«.  Suposed  Value  In  Manufacture*. 

•  11/80,333  -  -?.J,9-30,0(KJsteriinff. 

•  17,992,888  -  6,000,000 
19,151,867  -  6,500,000 
22,600,000*  -  7,500,000 


V«art. 

178* 

1785 
1785 

1787 


Machinenj  established  in  Great  Britain  (1787) 
«    for  the  Cotton  Manufactory. 

143  Water  Mills,  which  <;ost  -  j^.715  000 
20,500  Hand-mills,  or  jennies,  for 
spinning  the  shute,  for  the  twisted 
yarn  spun  i>y  the  water-mills,  ( in- 
cluding buildings  and  auxiliary 
machinery)         -        .        .      .    gg^Q^^, 


Total    -    - 


•23 


CH4P. 

IV. 


'B.  1,000,000 


*  Of  the  following  growths:  viz. 

British  sugar  islands    -    -    .    .  6,60O,O0O 

French  and  Spanish  ^ettiements  6,oao,QQO 

Dutch  settlements       ....  1,700.000 

Portuguese  setUements     -    .     -  2,500,000 

East  Indies       -.--..  ioo,00d 

Smyrna  or  Turkey      ....  5,7oo!ooo 
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The  water-mills  work  280,000  spindles, 
and  the  jennies  1,665J0( — Total  of  spindles, 
1,951,100.— And  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
pound  of  raw  cotton-wool  from  Dcraarara,  has 
been  spun  into  356  hanks,  each  hank  being  840 
yards ;  so  that  the  thread  would  have  extended 
169  miles. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  computed  that  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
in  Great  Britain  find  full  employment  in  the 
cotton  manufactory.  In  point  of  importance, 
therefore,  even  the  produce  and  manufacture 
of  the  great  staple  commodity  of  tliis  kingdom, 
wool^  does  not  exceed  it  in  a  two-fold  propor- 
tion. According  to  the  information  of  a  very 
able  and  diligent  enquirer,  there  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  million  of  sheep  in  England.  The 
Talue  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another, 
amount  to  3,0(X),000/. ;  the  ex  pence  of  manu- 
facturing this  is  probably  9,000,000/.,  and  the 
total  value  1^,000,000/. 


INDIGO. 


THE  Plant  which  yields  the  valuable  com- 

mnnifv  nullorl  Trirlia»r»  /'  nrrkboKlv  at\   nqrppd  fl'OITl 

India,  where  it  was  first  known  to  be  manu- 
-  factured) 
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factured*  grows  spontaneously  in  all  the  West   chap. 
Imhes.      In  the   BritisI,   Sugar  Islands,  they      '^ 
reckon  three  distinct  species:  the  Wild  Gual 
tiinala,  and   Fr.nch.     The  first  is  said  to  be 
the  hardiest,  and  the  dye  extracted  from  it  is 
supposed  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  bo(h  in  co- 
lour and  ch)seness  of  grain ;    but  one  of  the 
other  two  s,)ec,e«  is  commonly  preferred  by  the 
pianler,  as  yielding  a  greater  return;  and  of 
those,  the  I'rcnch  surpasses  the  GuatimaU  in 
q^mnt.ty,  but  yiel js  to  it  in  fineness  of  grain 
and  beauty  ot  colour  ff  J . 

That  the  richest  soil  produces  the  most  luruw 
riant  plant,  and  that  good  seasons  accelerate  it^ 
g'routh,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  but,  ob- 
serving its  long  tap-root,  and  spontaneous 
growth.  ,n  almost  every  dry  and  ban-en  savan- 
nah, I  aai  convinced  it  will  thrive  on  soils  that 

^    *  L'Abbc  Raynal  byagros.  mistake  asserts,  tliat  the  piaiit 
itself  was  originally  carried  to  the  West  fodies  fVom  th^ 
East      It  was  found  growing  spontaneously  in  all  parts  at 
St.  Dom.ngo.  by  Colan,bus  hiniself,  on  the  first  diicoveiy 
of  the  We.t  Ind.es;  and  was  indigengus  also  in  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  as  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony  of  Pet.  Martyr  and  all  the  early  Spanish  writers,  not 
one  of  V. horn  does  it  seem  that  L'Abb^  Raynal  evfer  read.     * 
00  Th^mld  \nd\go  Onclgofera  argenteaj  has  short  crook- 
ed  pods  and  blacjc  seeds:   the  Quatimala  is  di.tinguishe4 
by  the  redness  of  the  stalk,  and  tiie  colour  of  th«  seeds,  which 
IS  green.    This  is  the  indigo/era  disperma  of  Linnaeus.    The 


315 


trench  is  a  short  bushy  plant,  with  rpundish  leave       It 
long  crooked  pods,  and  its  seeds  are  yellow.     The 
callit  Indigofranc.    ItisthQindigoferaiifKftoriqofL 


has 
French 
innaeus. 
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BOOK  are  fit  for  nothing  else.  Tlie  longest  dry  wea-i 
sj!^  ther  will  not  totally  kill  it ;  though  much  wa- 
ter will  have  that  effect,  if  suffered  to  rcuiaia 
long  on  the  plant. 

TuE  cultivation  and  manufacture  arc  coa- 
ducted  in  the  following  manner : 

The  land  being  fr  \\e  \y  cleared  of  weeds, 
&c.  is  hoed  into  small  trenches  of  two  or  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
asunder  ;  in  the  bottom  of  N^hith  the  seeds  are 
stresved  by  the  hand,  and  covered  lightly  with 
mould  ;  but  us  the  planls  shoot,  the  field  must 
be  frequently  weeded  and  kept  constantly  clean, 
until  they  rise  and  spread  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  ground.  A  bushel  of  §eed  is  sul][icient  for 
fpur  or  five  acres  of  land. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  best  season  for  plant- 
ing is  supposed  to  be  the  month  of  March,  but 
the  plant  will  flourish  at  any  other  period ;  and, 
if  sown  in  new  land,  will  come  to  full  blossom 
(and  it  is  then  in  peifection)  in  about  three 
calendar  months.  In  the  southern  provinces 
of  America,  the  season  for  planting  depends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  spring,  which  va- 
ries much  in  those  countries.  If  the  plants  ap- 
pear above  ground  by  the  tirst  day  of  March, 
they  will  be  fit  for  cutting  about  the  twentieth 
of  Atigust ;  and  are  sometimes  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  West  Ipdies. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  betweeq 
the  two  countries ;  that  in  tiie  West  Indies,  in 

|casouabl9 
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icasonable  situations,  they  have  sometimes  four    chap,; 
cuttiiu:;s  in  the  vear  from  the  same  ruots,  where-      '^* 
as  in  North  America  they  have  never  more  thau 
two,  and  not  often  more  than  one.     The  plant 
is  a  chihl  of  tlie  sun,  and  can  be  cultivated,  ^ 
doubt,  with   great  advantage,  no  where  bu 
within  tl?e  tropickg  (gj. 

But  jiat  Hu.y  which  thus  improves  and  invi- 
gorates t\y-  pi;  t,  propajrates  at  the  same  time 
an  insect  ^-Ftr  active  to  it.  This  is  a  species  of 
grub  or  worm,  which  becomes  a  fly,  and  preys 
on  the  leaves,  and  never  fails,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, to  disappoint  the  planter's  expectations 
the  second  year  upon  the  same  land:  the  only 
remedy  is  to  change  the  soil  every  year.  The 
want  of  due  attention  to  this  important  circum- 
stance, has  probably  been  one  of  the  causes 
that  so  many  persons  have  failc  J  of  !  .te  years 
in  their  attempts  to  revive  the  culture  of  tlii$ 
valuable  commodity. 

If  this  destructive  plant  be  happily  prevent- 
ed, or  greatly  mitigated,  the  produce  per  acre 
of  the  first  cutting,  will  be  about  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  what  the  French  call  pigeon's-neck  ; 
or  about  sixty  pounds  of  a  quality  equal  totlie 
Guatimala.  The  produce  in  North  America 
is  sometimes  nearly  as  much ,;  but  when  Fall-. 

(g)  The  ratoons  or  subsequent  growtlis  fiotn  the  same 
plants,  ripen  in  six  or  eight  weeks ;  but  the  produce  dimi- 
ijishes  fast  after  the  second  cutting,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
pecessar/  to  sow  the  seeds  anew  every  year. 
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renheit's  thermometer  falls  to  60",  the  returns 
there  are  very  uncertain,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  ;  a  greater  heat  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary both  for  vegetation  and  maceration. 
The  yielding  for  the  subsequent  cuttinp  s  some- 
what diminishes ;  but  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Do- 
mingo, if  the  land  is  new,  about  300  lbs.  <per 
tLCT%  of  the  second  quality,  may  be  expected 
annually,  from  all  the  cuttings  together,  and 
lour  negroes  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  culti- 
vation of  five  acres,  besides  doing  other  occa- 
wonal  work,  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  ex- 
pences  of  their  maintenance  and  clothing. 

The  process  for  obtaining  the  dye  is  gene- 
rally conducted  in  two  cisterns,  which  are  placed 
Kke  two  steps,  th^  one  ascending  to  the  other, 
The  highest  (which  is  also  the  longest)  is  call- 
td  the  steeper ;  and  its  dimensions  arc  about 
sixteen  feet  square,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth.  There  is  an  aperture  near  the  bottom 
for  discharging  the  fluid  into  the  second,  which 
is  called  the  battery,  and  is  commonly  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  four  and  a  half  in  depth. 
Cisterns  of  these  dimensions,  are  proper  for 
about  seven  acres  of  the  plant :  but  if  stone 
work  cannot  easily  be  erected  for  want  of  man 
terials,  vats  of  strong  timber,  well  secured  from 
leakage,  will  answer  as  well  (h), 

(h)  There  is  also  required  a  lime-vat,  six  by  eight  feet 
square,  and  four  feet  deep ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
^ai  the  tap  or  plug  hole  ought  to  be  placed  at  least  eight 

inches 
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The  plants  are  cut    with    reap-liooks  or    chap. 
sickles,  a  few  inches  above  the  root  (ij,  and  ^J^ 
placed  by  strata  in  the  steeper,  until  it  is  about 
three  parts  full.    Thej  are  then  strongly  press- 
ed down  by  boards  or  pla  iks,  which  are  wedg- 
ed or  loaded,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  buoy-' 
ing  up  ;  and  as  much  water  is  admitted  as  the 
weed  will  imbibe,  until  it  is  covered  four  or 
five  inches  deep,  and  .ii  this  state  is  left  to  fer- 
ment, until  the  pulp  is  extracted  :   but  the  ut- 
most attention  and  nice  management  are  now 
required  ;  for,  if  the  fluid  is  drawn  off  toosoon,- 
much  of  the  pulp  is  left  behind  ;  and  if  the 
fermentation  is  too  long  continued,  the  tender 
tops  of  the  weeds  occasion  putrefaction,  by 
which  all  the  dye  is  destroyed. 

To  obtain  a  certain  knowledge  therefore  of 

inclies  from  the  bottom,  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the 
iime  to  subside,  before  the  lime-water  is  drawn  off  into  tlie 
battery. 

(i)  Some  persons  are  of  opinion  tiiat  the  plants  should 
not  be  cut  nearer  the  ground  than  six  inches,  and  that  a  tew 
branches  should  be  left  on  the  stem.-This  practice  they 
say,  will  draw  up  the  sap  better,  and  produce  a  more  luxu- 
riant ratoon  tnan  when  a  naked  stalic  only  is  left.  Daring 
the  first  cutting  it  is  u>ual  to  leave  some  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing stalks  tor  seed,  which  ought  not  to  be  gathered  until  it 
Is  well  hardened  in  the  pod.— It  generally  requires  tea 
bushels  of  the  pod  to  produce  a  single  bushel  of  clean  dry 
seed  fit  for  soAving.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  many 
indigo  planters  ha\  e  a  notion  that  the  plant  yields  the  greats 
est  quantity  of  the  dye,  when  cut  at  the  full  of  the  moon.— 
Of  this  fact  i  can  assert  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 
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BOOK  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation,  lias  liithcilo 
v^vw  been  the  grand  desideratum  of  the  cultivator. 
Repeated  experiments  for  this  purpose,  were 
made  gome  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Hispani- 
oU,  under  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of 
the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  instructions 
(which  were  said  to  he  practised  with  great 
success  by  Messrs.  Dangdale  and  Mongon,  in- 
digo planters  in  that  island)  were  published  by 
authority,  to  this  effect : 

''  After  the  Indigo  has  been  steeped  in  the 
cistern  eight  or  nine  hours,  draw  oW  a  little 
of  the  water,  and  with  a  pen  dipped  into  it, 
make  a  few  strokes  upon  white  paper.  The 
first  will  probably  be  high-coloured,  in  which 
case  the  indigo  is  not  sufficiently  fermented ; 
this  operation  is  to  be  repeated  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  until  it  loses  its  colour ;  when  it  is 
arrived  at  the  true  point  of  fermentation." 

It  is  astonishing  that  an  experiment  so  simple 
in  itself,  if  it  answers,  should  have  been  for  so 
many  years  unknown  to  the  indigo  planters  in 
general ;  and  I  confess,  that,  although  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  trial,  I  am 
myself  somewhat  doubtful  o(  its  efficacy.  The 
following  method,  which  I  give  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Lediard,  is,  I  conceive,  attended 
with  much  greater  certainty : 

"  Let  a  small  hole  be  made  in  the  steeper, 
six  or  eight  inches  from  the  bottom,  exclusive 
of  the  opening  or  aperture  for  drawing  oft'  the 

impregnate^ 
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impregnated  water ;  let  this  hole  likewise  he  chap. 
Stopped  with  a  plug,  yet  not  so  firmly  but  that  ^^* 
a  small  stream  may  be  permitted  to  ooze  through 
it.  After  the  plants  have  been  steeped  some 
liours,  the  fluid  oozing  out  will  appear  beau- 
tifully green,  and  at  the  h)wer  edge  of  the  cis- 
tern, from  whence  it  drops  into  the  battery, 
it  will  turn  of  a  copperish  colour.  This  cop- 
perish  hue,  as  the  fermentation  continues,  will 
gradually  ascend  upwards  to  the  plug,  Pnd 
when  that  circumstance  is  perceived,  it  is  pro- 
per to  stop  the  ferraentat!  a. 

^'  During  the  progress  of  this  part  of  the 
business,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  smell  of  the  liquor  which  weeps  from  the 
aperture ;  for  should  it  discover  any  sourness, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  let  the  fermented  liquor 
r^iu  immediately  into  the  battery,  and  lime-wa- 
ter of  sufficient  shength  must  be  added  to  it, 
until  it  has  lost  its  sourness.  As  it  is  running 
olF,  it  will  appear  green,  mixed  with  a  bright 
yellow,  or  straw  colour,  but  in  the  battery  it 
will  be  of  a  most  beautiful  green." 

The  tincture  being  thus  discharged  into  the 
battery,  it  is  there  churned  or  agitated,  until 
the  dye  begins  to  granulate,  or  float  in  little 
flakes  on  the  water.  This  was  formerly  done 
in  Jamaica  with  manual  labour,  by  means  of 
paddles,  and,  in  the  French  islands,  by  buckets 
pr  cylinders  fixed  to  long  poles;— -but  far  more 
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convenient  machines  are  no^  constructed,  in 
which  the  levers  are  worked  by  a  cog-wheel, 
and  kept  in  motion  by  a  horse  or  mule.  When 
iht  fluid  has,  by  such  means,  been  well  churned 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and, 
being  tried  in  a  cup  or  plate,  appears  curdled 
or  eoag'ulated,  a  strong;  impregnation  of  lime- 
water  is  gradually  added,  not  only  io  promote 
a  separation,  but  likewise  to  fix  the  colour  and- 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  But  the  planters 
(as  Brown  observes)  ^' must  carefully  djstin* 
guish  the  different  stages  of  this  part  of  the 
operation  also,  and  attentively  examine  the  ap- 
pearance and  colour  as  the  work  advances,  for 
the  grain  passes  gradually  from  a  greenish  to  a 
fine  purple,  which  is  the  proper  colour  when 
the  liquor  is  sufificiently  worked  ;  too  small  a 
degree  of  agitation  leaving  the  indigo  green 
and  coarse ;  while  too  vigorous  an  action  brings 
it  to  be  almost  black." 

The  liquor  being  properly  and  sufficiently 
worked,  and  the  pulp  granulated,  it  is  left  un- 
disturbed until  the  flakes  ovjloculce  sfettle  at  the 
bottom,  when  the  incumbent  water  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  indigo  distributed  into  small  linen 
bags  to  drain,  after  which  it  im  carefully  put 
into  little  square  boxes  or  moulds,  and  suffered 
to  dry  gradually  in  the  shade;  and  this  finishes 
the  manufacture*. 

"•  The  following  obsen^ations  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Benghl, 
•"    '  concerning 
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To  what  has  been  said  above  of  the  nature  chap, 
of  the  plant,  suiting  itself  to  every  soil,  and  ^1^ 
producing  four  cuttings  in  the  year,  if  we  add 
the  cheapness  of  the  buildings,  apparatus,  and 
labour,  and  the  great  value  of  the  commodity, 
there  will  seem  but  little  cause  for  wonder  at 
the  splendid  accounts  which  are  transmitted 
down  to  us  concerning  the  great  opulence  of 
tlie  first  Indigo  planters.  Allowing  the  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  to  be  300  lbs.  and  the  produce 
no  more  than  4s.  sterling  jier  pound,  the  gross 
profits  of  twenty  acres  will  be  1,200/.,  pro- 
concerning  the  first  process,  seem  to  have  been  inade  with 
great  accuracy  :  "  When  the  Indigo  plant  is  committed  to 
cold  water  in  the  steeping  vat,  the  following  appearances  take 
place ;  in  a  f^w  hours  a  slight  motion  begins  to  shew  itself 
throughoutthebodyof  liquor— the  bulk  encreases  consider- 
ably, with  some  additional  heat;  air  bubbles  are  generated, 
some  of  which  remain  on  the  surface,  and  gradually  collect 
into  patches  of  froth— a  thin  violet  or  copper-coloured  pel- 
licle or  cream  makes  its  appearance  between  the  patches  of 
froth,  and  soon  after,  the  thin  film  which  forms  the  cover- 
ing of  the  bubbles  composing  the  frodi  begins  to  be  deeply 
tinged  with  a  fine  blue :  the  liquor  from  tlie  beginning  wUi 
have  been  acquiring  a  green  colour,  and  now  it  will  <ippear, 
when  viewed  falling  from  one  vessel  to  another,  of  a  bright 
yellowish  green,  and  will  readily  pass  the  closest  filtre  unt;! 
the  action  of  the  air  makes  it  turbid,  a  proof  tliat  the  base  of 
thecolour  is  now  perfectly  dissolved  in  the  watery  menstruum. 
This  is  the  time  for  letting  off  the  vat— the  fermentation 
however  continues,  and  large  quantities  of  froth  are  formed. 
The  siiicJj  now  becomes  very  oifMisive,"  &c.  &c. 

Bancroft  on  Permanent  Coloiu-s,  Appendix  432. 
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BOOK  diiced  hy  the  labour  df  only  six  tern  R^groc^, 
arid  on  a  capital  in  lantl  Eiid  buildings,  starce 
deserving  consideration, 

Such,  without  doubt,  \\\}\  be  the  readerV  first 
reflections.     Unhappily,  however,  the  goldeh 
liopci;  which  speculations  like  these  have  raised 
in  the  minds,  of  t!iou«ands,  have  vardshcd  on 
actual  experiment,  like  the  visioosof  the  morn- 
ing.    I  think  I  have  oiyseUi  in  the  coarse  of 
eighieen  years  residence  in  the  West  Indies^; 
iriown  at  least  twenty  persons  commence  In- 
digo planters,  not  one  ef  whom  has  left  a  trace 
hy  which  I  can  now  poiut  out  where  his  planta- 
tion was  situated,  except  perhaps  the  remains 
of  a  ruined  cistern  covered  by  weeds,  and  de- 
filed by  reptiles.    Many  of  them  too  were  men 
of  knowledge,  foresight*  and  property.     That 
they  failed  is  certain,  but  of  the  causes  of  their 
failure,  I  confess  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count.    I  was  told  that  disappointment  trod 
close  at  their  heels  at  every  step.     At  one  time 
the  fermentation  was  too  long  continued;  at 
another,  the  liquor  was  drawn  off  too  soon, 
^ow  the  pulp  was  not  duly  granulated,  and 
now  it  was  worked  too  much.     To  these  in- 
conveniences, for  which  ;    actice  would  doubt- 
less have  found  a  resicdy,  were  added  othefii 
af  a  much  greater  c.  aguitudc  :   the  mortality 
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of  the  negroes  from  the  vapour  of  the  ferment-  chap. 
ed  liquor,  (an  alarming  circumstance,  that,  as  v^-yw 
I  am  informed  both  by  the  French  and  English 
planters,  constantly  attends  the  process),  the 
failure  of  the  seasons,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
worm. — These,  or  some  of  these  evils,  drove 
them  at  length  to  other  pursuits,  Avhere  indus- 
try might  find  a  surer  recom pence. 

Their  history,  however,  furnishes  a  new  il- 
lustration to  a  very  trite  but  important  remark, 
that  a  manufacture  once  destroyed,  scarce  ever 
takes  root  again  in  the  same  country  Of  the 
causes  from  vvliich  the  general  culture  and  ma- 
nufacture of  Indigo  was  relinquished  in  Ja- 
maica, enough  has  been  said  by  other  writers  : 
yet  the  same  arguments  which  induced  the 
British  Gc  \  ernment  to  burthen  this  commo- 
dity with  dutie?  under  which  it  sunk,  are  still 
urged  in  the  case  of  other  colonial  products, 
and  will  continue  to  be  urged,  until  the  same 
fate  attends  many  of  them  as  attended  Indigo. 
Of  the  monstrous  folly  and  impolicy  of  load- 
ing with  high  duties  an  article  so  essentiallv 
necessary  to  the  British  woollen  manufactory, 
(putting  colonial  considerations  out  of  the 
question)  the  Mother  Country  is,  I  believe,  at 
length  sufficiently  convinced ;  the  quantity  of 
Indigo  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  being,  I  believe, 
<me  million  and  a  half  of  pounds,  of  which  five 
§  parts 
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BOOK    parts  in  seven  are  purchased  with  rfeady  mon^y 

ot  8tiangers  and  rivals  fkj  ! 

(k)  Soon  after  the  second  edition  of  this  work  was  printed, 
my  learned  friend.  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft,  F.  R.  S.  favoared 
the  publick  wiia  his  "  Experiijiental  Researches  concerning 
"  the  Pliilusophy  of  Permanent  Colours,"  a  work  of  infinite 
research  and  merit ;  in  an  A-ppendix  to  which,  he  gives  an 
abstract  of  a  botanical  description,  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  of  Ben- 
gal, of  a  new  species  of  nerimi  (rose  ba> )  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  leaves  of  which  yield  excellent  indigo.     This  ac- 
count however  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the  planters  of  the 
West  Indies,  as  containing  some  experiments  and  opinions 
which  lead  to  an  improved  method  of  extracting  the  common 
indigo  by  means  of  a  boiling  process;  for  it  being  found  that 
the  leaves  of  the  nerium  would  not  yield  their  colour  except 
to  boiling  water,  it  was  judged  by  analogy  that  the  scalding 
process  might  be  advantageously  applied  also  to  the  common 
indigo  plant,  and  the  result  has  exceeded  expectation:  "  By 
"  the  scalding  process  (observes  Dr.  Roxburgh    I  have  al- 
"  ways,  on  a  small  scale,  made  from  the  common  indigo 
"  plant,  better  indigo  than  I  coo'd  by  fermentation,  tod  in 
•*  one  fourth  of  the  timej  and  what  is  also  of  great  import- 
*'  ance,  without  the  smallest  degree  of  the  pernicious  effluvia 
*•  which  attend  the  manufacture  of  indigo  by  fermentation, 
"  and  moreover,  the  twigs  and  leaves  themselves  of  the  in- 
"  digo  plant  burn  fiercely,  after  having  been  well  dried,  and 
"  will  carry  on  the  operation  without  requiring  any  great 
"  addition  of  other  fuel." 

In  another  jilace  Dr.  Roxburgh  observes,  "  that  the  Hin- 
"doos  throughout  tiic  norihcrn  provinces  or  circars  make 
*'  oil  their  indigo  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  precipitate. 
"  with  a  cold  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  jnmbalong  tree, 
"  yet,  not  vvithstauding  the  inferiority  of  this  bark  as  an 
*'  astringent,  w  lien  its  etfects  are  compared  with  those  of  lime* 
*'  water,  I  have  always  found  their  mdigo  to  be  of  a  very 

excelleut  quality,  and  very  light  j  a  cubic  inch  weighing 

only 
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COFFEE. 

SO  many  ireatiscs  have  boon  wiitlon  on  llie 

liistorj  of  coffee ;  iU  introducf  ion  into  the  West 

Indies  has  been-jo  fully  traced  by  some  writers, 

and  its  properties  so  ably  investigated  by  others, 

rabove  all,  by  my  learned  frieiufDr.  Benjamin 

Moseley)  as  hardly  to  leave  me  the  possibility 

of  oflerino.  any  tiling-  new   on   those  subjects. 

The  few  observations  therefore  which  1  sliall 

present  to  njy  readers  concerning  this  berry, 

.will  relate  principally  to  its  culture ;  and  these 

being  chiefly  founded  on   actual   experience, 

may  perhaps  afford  some  useful  information.   ' 
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^^  ony  about  1  lo  grafns,  nnd  being  of  a  blue  violet  colour. 
Ihe  superior  quality  of  this  indigomust  .lone  be  imputed 

-  to  the  nature  of  this  process  by  which  the  colour,  or  ra- 

-  tier  base  of  the  colour,  is  extracted  from  the  plant ;  for 
"  their  ai>paratus  i.s  very  inconvenient." 

'■'  Besides  the  superior  quality  of  the  indigo  obtained  by 
"  the  scalding  process,  the  quantity  is  generally  Increased 

'  by  It  J  moreover  the  heaKh  of  the  labourer  in  this  way  is 
^'  not  endangered,  as  in  the  fermenting  process,  by  con- 

'  slant  and  copious  exhalations  of  putrid  miasma  :  th^^  heat 
'/  anploycd  expels  mo.st  of  the  fixed  air  duri^ig  the  scald- 
"  "ig,  which  renders  a  very  small  degree  of  agitation,  and 
"  very  little  of  the  precipitant  necessary.  The  operation  can 
''  al,so  be  performed  two  or  three  times  a  day  upon  a  large 
•|  scale;  and  lastly,  the  indigo  itself  tUies quick] v without  atv 
,';  quiring  any  bad  smell,  or  putrid  unwholesome  tendency." 
Surely  these  observations  deserve  tlie  most  serious  attend 
tion  of  the  planters  in  the  British  West-Indies ! 
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T.'TE  admirers  of  t  ofTcc  have  long  lamcnled 
S^^-v"**'  ^i^c  inferiority  of  the  West  Indian  to  thnt  of 
Mocha.  That  many  of  the  coniplain+<  ^vith 
which  the  puhlick  arc;  amused  on  tliis  subject, 
arise  from  affectation,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  At 
the  saruc  time,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  the 
charge  is  not  entirely  without  foundation,  inas- 
much as  the  West  Indian  coffee  is  frequently 
drank  within  twelve  months  after  it  has  been 
gathered  from  the  tree ;  and  that  the  flavour 
improves  by  age,  tliere  is  not  a  coffee  planter 
in  the  West  Indies  so  bigoted  to  his  own  pos- 
sessions, as  wholly  to  deny. 

But  (he  notion  that  the  coftee  itself  is  natu- 
rally inferior  to  that  of  the  East,  a'  being  tlia 
production  ot  a  coarser  and  less  vaiuajle  species 
of  the  tree,  needs  no  other  refutation  than  tl 
ciicunistance  rchifed  by  the  celebrated  gardener, 
Mr.  Mill  ,  "  th'd  from  plants  brought  from 
"  the  West  Indies,  and  raised  in  "nglish  of- 
"  houses,  coffee  berries  h^ve  been  produced, 
"  which,  ar  a  proper  age,  were  ^ound  to  sur- 
"  pass  the  vry  best  Mocha  that  ^  )uld  be  pro- 
*'  cun  i  in  ^'reat  Britain."  It  is  e^  ident  there- 
fore t-  t '  whole  dift  rence  der*  nds  on  the 
soil  and  climate,  mode  <  ''curing,  and  age. 

It  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Le  Roque 
Hnd  other  writers,  that  the  Arabian  coflce  is 
produced  in  a  very  dry  climate  ;  and  flourishes 
imost  on  a  sandy  soil,  or  on  mouutaiuous  slopes, 

'  which 
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vfhkh  give  an  easy  coiivojance  lo  Ihe  rains. 
The  propriety  of  choosing   similar  situations 
in  the  West  Indies  (if  a  small  berry,  be  .  su'i- 
ed  for  the  Eng-lisli  market,  is  expected)  is  jus- 
tified by  the  experience  of  every  coffee  planter. 
A  RICH  deep  soil,  frequently  meJioratcd  by 
showers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree,  and  a 
great  crop ;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large, 
and  of  a  ^  ngy  green,  prove,  for  many  yea'I-s! 
rank  and  .apid.    Jt  is  singukr,  however,  that 
the  North  Americans  prefer  this  sort  to  any 
other,  and,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  the  best 
customers  at  the  West  Indian   markets,  the 
planters-  naturally  enough  have  applied  their 
labours  to  that  cultivation  which  turned  to  the 
best  account. 

Happily  for  the  coffee  planters  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  English  market,  by  a  prudent 
concession  of  Government  in  1783,  ^vas  render- 
ed more  open  to  them.  Before  that  period,  the 
duties  a  i  excise  on  the  impo:    aum  and  con- 
sumption    r  British  plantation  CL. 1.0  in  Great 
Britain  v^*re  no  less  than  480  per  cent  on  its 
then  markctal)le  value.  Under  such  exactions, 
its  cultivation  ui  our  sui^jiv  islands  must  (but 
i'or  the  American  mar?  et)  have  shared  the  same 
fate  as  tJ    '  of  indigo.     The  great  and  impor- 
tant rrdu  tion  oi  oneslijling  apound  from  the 
excise  duties,  created    n  immediate  and  won- 
ecrful  tiiange ;  and  while  it  promoted  tlie  inte- 
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est  of  tlie  planter,  it  even  aiip^nientcd  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state ;  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  coflcc  haviiip^been  broui^ht  to  entry  in  I7S4 
than  was  entered  in  the  year  ])reredin2: ;  increas- 
ing the  sum  total  of  the  duties  ( thoutsih  reduced 
two-thirds)  fiom2,8()9/.  lO.s.  U)y.  to  7, '200/. 
15,9.  9d.;  an  important  proof,  amonj^  others, 
how  frequently  heavy  taxation  defeats  its  own 
purpose! 

As  the  Hritidi  demand  has  thus  increased,  so, 
on  the  otljer  hand,  the  American  has  declined, 
Jsaving,  as  I  conceive,  been  transferred  in  a 
jj'cat  measure  to  the  foreign  islands.  It  is 
now  therefore  become  the  interest  of  the  planter 
to  chans-e  his  svstem,  by  suitinti:  the  nature  of  his 
commodily  to  the  taste  of  his  new  customers. 

This,  '\i  is  true,  is  not  within  the  power  of 
every  num,  whose  plantation  is  already  settled, 
to  accomplish  ;  but  assuredly  it  is  avery  impor- 
tant object  to  such  persons  as  may  have  it  in 
contcmuhition  to  adventure  in  this  line  of  culti- 
vation  (in  a  country  where  every  species  oC 
soil,  and  choice  of  situation,  maybe  found) 
to  know  beforehand  how  to  employ  their 
money  and  labour  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Coi  1 EE  ituleed  will  thrive  in  every  soil  in 
the  WcbI  Indies  ;  a  cold  stiif  clay,  and  a  sliallow 
mould  on  a  hot  *iarle,  excepted.  Inbothwhich, 
the  h  aves  turn  yellow,  and  the  trees  perish,  or 
produce  nothing ;  but  the  best  and  highest- 
'  flavoured 
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flavoiiied  Iriiit  is  miquostionablj  the  groxvth  of 
either  a  warm  jsjravclly  mould,  a  sandy  loam, 
or  tiie  dry  red  hdls  which  arc  found  in  almost 
every  island  of  the  West  Indis,  Jamaica  espe- 
cially. Frequent  showers  of  rain,  however,  are 
friendly  to  its  crowth,  butif  svaterrcmains  lonjr 
about  the  roots,  the  tree  willdecay  and  perish. 

If  the  land  be  fresh  and  luturaliyg-ood,  coffee 
plants  may  be  set  out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
even  in  dry  weather,  and  they  vvill  thrive  in  any 
situation,  provided  it  be  screened  from  the  north 
winds,  which  often  destroy  the  blossom ;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  ai'ter  part  of  the  year  wlieu 
those  winds  prevail  most,  entirely  strip  tlie  trei; 
of  bo(h  fruit  and  leaves;  blasting  in  a  moment 
all  the  hopes  of  the  planter. 

The  usual  mode  of  plantin)i^  is,  to  line   out 
the  land  into  squares  of  eight  feet;  in  other 
Vv'ords,  to  sov/the  seeds,  or  set  out  the  young- 
plants,  eight  feet  distant  from  each  otlier  on  all 
sides,   which  gives  six  hundred  and  eighty  trees 
to  each  acre;  and,  where   young   plants  are 
easily  p .ocured,  they  are  preferred  to  berries. 
The  plants  whicii  are  intended  to   be  get  out 
arc  generally  selectt^d    of  about  two    feet    iu 
height.     They  are  cut  off  ten  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  care  k  taken  to  dig 
them   up   with  tlic  rootij  as  entire  as  possible. 
The  holes  i-i  winch  tlu-y  are  set^  are  made  large 

enough 
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BOOK    enough  to  hold  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  all 
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the  roots ;  and  thcupper  fibres  are  buried  about 
two  inches  under  the  surface.  But^  although 
eight  feet  be  the  usual  distance  of  setting  out 
the  plants  in  all  soils^  it  is  frequently  found, 
in  rich  lands;,  that  the  trees,  as  they  grow  to 
maturity,  become,  from  their  luxuriance,  so 
closr^y  intermingled  together,  as  to  impede  the 
free  passage  of  the  air:  In  such  cases  it  is 
thought  adviseable  to  cut  down  every  second 
row,  within  ten  or  twelve  inches  of  the  jrround, 
and  by  well  moulding  the  stumps,  they  will 
furnish  a  succession  of  healthy  young  trees, 
while  the  rows  which  are  left  will  bear  much 
better  for  the  room  which  is  given  them.  Old 
plantations  (or  walks  as  they  are  called )  cut 
down  in  this  manner,  not  dug  up  and  replant- 
ed, will  give  a  tolerable  crop  the  second  year  ; 
and  the  operation  may  be  frequently  repeated. 

In  the  cultivation  of  a  young  walk,  the  o-e- 
neral  and  most  approved  system  is  to  keep  the 
trees  perfectly  clear  of  suckers,  and  to  rear  one 
Item  only  from  one  root.  If,  therefore,  a  healthy 
shoot  springs  near  the  ground,  all  the  original 
plant  is  cut  off  close  above  it,  by  which  means, 
when  the  plant  is  moulded,  the  root  becomes 
well  covered.  At  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet, 
which  the  plants  generally  attain  thethirdyear, 
ihtf  treefi  are  fnnnc>d        Af  fitio  1ioir»1if 
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Stem  gives  from  thirty-six  to  forty-two  bearing   chap. 
branches,  and  the  pruning  required  annually,      *^ 
is  to  leave  nothing  but  those  branches. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  ef- 
fect of  a  difference  of  seasons,  it  must  be  dif- 
ficult to  fix  on  the  average  produce  of  a  coffee 
plantation  by  the  acre.  In  rich  and  spungy 
soils  a  single  tree  has  been  known  to  vield  from 
SIX  to  eight  pounds  of  coifee :  I  mean  when 
pulped  and  dried.  In  a  different  situation,  a 
pound  and  a  quarter  from  each  tree,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  great  yielding ;  but  then  the  coffee  is  in- 
finitely better  in  point  of  flavour.  The  fol- 
lowing is,  I  believe,  on  a  medium,  as  accurate 
a  calculation  as  the  subject  will  admit.  Coifee 
trees  raised  from  old  trees,  in  lands  neither  very 
poor  nor  very  rich,  bear  the  second  year  from 
the  new  growth  300  pounds  weig:ht  j;t'r  acre, 
5(X)  pounds  the  third  year,  and  from  6  to  7G0 
pounds  the  fourth.  If  the  trees  are  raised  from 
young  plants,  no  produce  is  to  bo  expected 
until  the  third  year  from  the  planting;  when 
they  will  yield  very  little  ;  the  fourth  year, 
about  700  pounds.  The  average  annual  pro- 
duce ^jcr  acre  after  that  period,  if  the  walk  is 
properly  attended  to,  may  be  reckoned  at  750 
pounds  :  and  one  negro  is  well  able  to  take 
proper  care  of  an  acre  and  a  half 
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siness  of  the  cofien  plaiiter.  i.  c.  tlie  gathering: 
ill  his  crop,  and  the  mode  of  curing;  it  for 
imiiket.  The  practice  in  Arabia,,  according* 
to  Le  Roque,  is  as  folhiws  : — ''  Vv  hen  ihe  plan- 
ters perceive  that  the  fruit  is  come  to  maturity, 
they  spread  cloths  under  the  trees,  ^vhich  they 
shake  from  time  to  time,  and  the  ripe  fruit  drops 
ofl'.  The  berries  tjuis  collected  are  afterwards 
spread  upon  mats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
wiUi  the  pulp  on  the  berries,  until  they  arc 
perfectly  dry,  which  requires  a  considerable 
time  ;  after  v/hich,  the  beans  are  extricated  from 
their  outward  incumbrance  by  the  pressure 
iifalarge  and  heavy  stone  roller,  when  they 
are  again  dried  in  the  sun  ;  for  the  planters 
consider,  that,  unless  coffee  be  thoroughly  dry, 
there  is  danger  of  its  heating.  It  is  then  win- 
nowed with  a  large  fan,  and  packed  for  sale." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  simple  me- 
thod iiiust  be  infinitely  superior  to  any  other 
for  preserving  the  gciiuine  flavour  of  the  berry; 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  addi- 
tional price  which  the  planter  might  obtain 
at  the  liritish  market  for  colfee  thus  gathered 
and  prepared,  would  be  adequate  to  the  value 
of  the  time  and  labour  which  so  tedious  a  me- 
thod would  necessarily  require.  The  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  Britisii  West  Indies  is  as  follows : 
A*  soon  as  the  berries  acquire  the  colour  of  a 
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black  red  on  tlic  trees,  tlioy  are  supposed  io  be  cj^iap. 
sufficiently  ripe  for  picking'.  The  negroes  tnii-  ^^ 
ployed  in  this  business  are  provided  each  with 
a  canvas  bag,  with  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  to 
keep  it  open.  It  is  hung  about  tlie  neck  of  the 
picker,  wlio  empties  it  occasionally  into  a  bas- 
ket, and  if  he  be  industrious,  he  may  pick  three 
bushels  in  the  day.  Eutit  is  not  very  provident 
to  urge  him  on  too  fast,  as  probably  a gieat  deal 
of  unripe  fruit  will  in  that  case  be  mixed  with 
the  ripe.  The  usual  piacllce  is  to  pick  the  tree-5 
at  three  diiierent  stage::  of  ripeness.  One  hun- 
dred busheli*  in  the  pulp,  fresh  from  the  tree, 
wdl  give  about  one  thousand  pounds  sveight  of 
merchantable  coiiee. 

There  are  two  mcihods  in  u.«u  of  curing  or 
drying  the  bean  :  the  one  is,  to  spread  the  desh 
coilee  in  the  sum,  in  layers  about  five  inches 
deep,  on  a  sloping  tca-as,  or  platform  of  boards ; 
with  the  pulp  on  ihe  berry,  wliich  in  a  few  days 
ferments  and  discharges  itself  in  a  strong  acidu- 
lous moisture,  and  in  this  slate  the  cofiee  is  left, 
until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  which,  if  the  weather 
is  favorable,  it  will  be  in  aboui'  three  weeks. 
The  husks  are  afterwards  separated  from  the 
seeds  by  a  grinding  mill  hereafter  to  be  describ- 
ed, or  trequeutly  by  pounding  them  with  pe>3- 
llesin  troughs  or  large  wooden  mortars.  Collea 
thus  cured.  weii»*lis  f^ur  i?  »•  t'^vjA  Iipq^m'".*  vu,,.. 
if  cured  without  the  pulp. 
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The  other  mode  is  to  reiiwve  the  pulp  imme- 
diatelj  as  it  conies  from  the  tree.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  a  pulping  miW,  consisting  of  a 
horizontal  fluted  roller,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  roller 
is  turned  by  a  crank  or  handle,  and  acts  against 
a  moveable  breast-board,  v.hich  being  fitted 
close  to  the  grooves  of  the  roller,  prevents 
the  berries  from  passing  whole.  The  mill  is 
fed  by  a  sloping  trough,  and  the  aperture  of  the 
trough,  from  which  the  berries  drop  into  the 
mill,  is  regulated  by  a  vertical  sliding  board. 
By  this  simple  machine  a  negro  will  pulp  a 
bushel  in  a  minute.  The  pulp,  and  the  bean  ( in 
its  parchment  skin )  fall  promiscuously  toge- 
ther. The  whole  is  then  washed  in  wire  sieves, 
to  separate  the  pulp  from  the  seeds,  and  these 
^re  immediately  spread  open  to  the  sun  to  dry. 

There  prevails  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  coffee  planters  on  the  subject  of 
ihese  tvvodifferent  methods  of  curing  raw  coffee. 
The  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable,  as 
being  more  expeditious ;  but  I  Iiave  no  doubt 
that  the  former  would  give  the  best  flavoured 
coflfep,  provided  the  fermentation,  which  always 
takes  place  when  the  raw  fruit  is  placed  in  heaps 
on  the  platform,  could  be  prevented,  which 
might  easily  be  done  at  the  expcnce  of  a  litUe 
more  room.  The  biu©  dint>.y  arcen,  which  to 
the  American  is  the  tci>t  of  good  coiicc,  is  con- 
sidered 
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«idered  by  the  London  dealer  as  a  proof  that  it   chap. 
has   not  been  sufficiently  cured.     From  both  sj^ 
methods,  however,  the  coffee  may  prove  very 
good  with  the  powerful  assistance  of  its  great 
improver,  age. 

Hitherto,  I  have  described  the  pulping 
mill  only.  There  yet  remains  the  operation  of 
grinding  off  the  parchment  skin,  or  membrane 
which  immediately  envelopes  the  bean,  and  is 
left  after  the  pulp  is  removed.  It  is  done  by  a 
machine  whi^li  wilt  also  separate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  dried  puip  (if  the  former  mode  of 
curing  has  been  adopted)  much  more  expedi- 
tiously than  the  pestle  and  mortar. 

The  grinding  mill  consists  of  a  perpendicular 
axis,  surrounded  at  some  distance  by  a  circular 
trough,  into  which  the  coffee  is  thrown,  and 
about  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  surf\ice  of 
the  trough,  there  are  commonly  four  horizontal 
Hrms  or  sweeps  tenanted  into  the  axis,  and 
itrctching  some  feet  beyond  the  trough,  and  oa 
them  are  four  rollers,  fitted  to  run  in  the  trough 
mi  ilh  arms  being  turned  round  with  the  axis, 
whifh  is  done  by  mules  yoked  to  the  extremitv. 
riie  rollers,  which  are  genrraily  of  consider- 
able weight,  njoving  round  in  the  trough,  bruii« 
the  skins  of  the  coffee,  so  as  to  render  them  se- 
parable by  the  fan,  though  there  is  always  a 
proportion  h^ft  untouched.  When  il  appears 
iuQicientlv  bruised^  it  is  taken  out  of  ibe  trough 
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BOOK  and  put  to  the  fan,  which  clears  the  cofibc  fioni 
the  chaft',  and  the  seeds  remaining  ungroiind  are 
separated  by  sieves  and  returned  to  the  mill ; 
which  will  clear  1,500  pounds  of  coITee  in 
a  day. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  curing  coffee, 
both  with  and  without  the  pulp,  and  that  is  bj 
means  of  stoves.  But  it  is  practised  by  very  few 
planters;  it  requiring  an  expensive  apparatus 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  it  is  said 
that  the  smoke  of  the  lire  gives  a  disagreeable 
smell  and  taste  to  the  berry.  I  know  not  if  this 
assertion  be  true :  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
nothing  imbibes  the  smell  or  tasie  of  any  thino' 
near  it,  sooner  than  coffee.  . 

For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  that  proper  care  should  be  taken, 
in  shipping  it  for  Europe,  that  it  be  not  put 
into  parts  of  the  ship  where  it  may  receive  the 
effluvia  of  other  freight.  '•'  Coffee  berries  (savs 
Dr.  Moseley)  are  remarkably  disposed  to  imbibe 
exhalations  from  other  bodies,  and  therebv  ac- 
quae  an  adventitious  and  disagreeable  flavour. 
Hum,  placed  near  to  coffee,  will  ia  a  short  time 
so  impregnate  the  berries,  a-,  to  injure  the  tjiste 
in  a  high  degree;  and  it  is  related  by  Mr. 
Miller,  that  a  few  bugs  of  pep[)er  o.  board  a 
ship  from  India,  some  ye^u-^  since,  spoiled  a 
"whole  cargo  of  coffee." 

.    The  few  preceding  obscr'.  atious  are  all  that 
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Of  cur  to  me  concrningthe  mode  of  cultivating,  guar 
and  preparing-  for  market,  this  far-famed  berry.  J^ 
I  sliali  conclude  the  subject  by  offering;  a  short 
estimate  of  the  expences  and  returns  attending 
its  culture,  which  I  conceive  temis  more  to  the 
encourag-ement  of  indusirj,  and  of  course  to 
the  increase  of  white  population  in  the  West 
Indian  islantls,  than  that  of  any  other  of  their 
staple  commodities:  its  produce  being  more 
equal  and  certain  than  that  of  any  plant  in  ciil- 
tivation,  and  its  average  profits  more  consider- 
able in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed. 

It  will  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  if  such  were 
tie  net,  its  culture  would  have  been  more  ^-enc- 
ral  in  the  British  West  Indies.  This  objection 
has  been  anticipated  a"d  answered  by  v,  hat  has 
been  related  -i*  &e  heavy  excise  duties  on  tliis 
commodity  in  C  r  >at  iJritain  previous  to  1783. 
To  say  Cas  is  commonly  said  in  the  case  of  all 
duties  on  goods  imported)  that  tJicy  lall  on 
tlie  co)isumer,  and  not  on  the  planter,  proves 
notliing;  for  if  the  price,  in  conseqiionce  of 
ihi)  duties,  becomes  so  higji  a;^  that  (he  consumer 
ceases  to  purchase,  the  efiect  is  equally  ruin- 
ous to  the  cultivator  as  if  they  fell  immediately 
on  himself  Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  cultivation  of  this  article  was  greatly 
affected  by  the  Bi  ilisii  duties,  than  the  com- 
parative quantities  imported  into  France  and 
England  ;  the  whole  annua]  import  into  Great 
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Brifain,  on  an  average  of  five  years  (1783  to 
1787),  not  exceeding  five  million  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  weight ;  whereas  the  island 
of  Hispaniola  alone  has  produced  an  annual 
supply  of  seventy  million  of  pounds  and  up-^ 
wards. 

It  is  likewise  apparent,  that  since  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  in   1783,  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  in  the  British  West  Indies,  in  Jamaica 
especially,  has   made  a  more  rapid   progress 
than  in  thirty  years  preceding.     Yet  (as  Dr. 
Moscly  has  observed)  even  the  present  duty  of 
sispencepf?'  pound  is  too  high  to  admit  the  ge- 
neral use  of  this  fragrant  beverjige  among  all 
classes  of  people.    What  then  must  be  thought 
cf  the  former  exaction  of  three  times  that  duty, 
which  continued  for  fifty-one  years?   So  little 
has  ihc  science  of  colonial  commerce  been  un- 
licv^lfod  or  adverted  to ! 
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Estimate  of  the  Expence  and  Return  of  a  Coffee 
Plantation  in  the  mountains  of  Jamaica, 
fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  calculated  in  the 
currency  of  that  island,  heing  forty  per  cent, 
worse  thivi  sterling  ;  viz. 

First  Cost  of  300  acres  of  mountain 
land,  of  which  one-half  is  reserved 
for  provisions  and  pasturage,  at  Si.  ^. 

per  acre       -        _        ~        .        -        qqq 

Ditto,    of  100  negroes,   at  707.   per 

head  -        -        -        .        ,     7,000 

Ditto,  of  20  mules,  at  28/.  -        -        5G0 

Buildings  and  utensils,  mills,  and  ne- 
gro tools 2,000 

Expence  of  maintaining  the  negroes 
the  first  year,  before  provisions  can 
be  raised  ( exclusive  of  other  annual 
cxpences  charged  below)  5/.  each.  500 


Compound  interest  for  three  years, 
before  any  return  can  be  expected, 
at  6  per  cent.      »  -         -        - 


10,960 


2,093 


Carried  over    - 


-  £.  13,053 
Brought 
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Broiio'Iif  ov.        -     ^.  13,053 

ANNUAL    EX  FENCES  ;    viz. 

White  overseer  iiudmainteiiJin;  "00 
One  olliei' white  servant  -  -■  <0 
"Medical  attendance  on  the  ne.  rotis  'Zj 
Ni'j.;'r(>-supi)ltes,    viz.    clothii;..^ 

ioohy   salted  iisli,    and   other 

pvovislr.ns,    exeUisive    o.i    thi; 

produce  of  their' own  ground^  "^OO 
Coh)iiial  iaxcsi      -       -      -      -    IGU 
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Tot.iT  foy  three  yer^rs,  before  any 
return  can  he  ex])ccted     -     -  1,785 

CoLJi];onnd  interest,  as  it  arises 
iu  the  several  years        -       -     221 


Total  Ex  pence 


2,0(K> 


i^i\',','r/;.^  iJfcfoiirihi/car,  atil.  per  net.  being  the 
a::crc'p:€  'pvicc  of  Cojfcc  for  free  i/cars  prc- 
viifu^i  io  I'ld'li ;  viz. 

FroiR  I  -'.O  acres  of  vouni?:  eofl'ee  maybe         ^. 

expected  the  fourth  year  i5,0(i()ihs.       1,8C)0 
Dcdu'.'i  ;itiuv/al  charges  for  the  foiirih 

X(';u'  -  -  -  r  59vj/, 

Sacks  and  ::a(uiics         -       -       -       40 


C'fiur  [;v'»ni  (hciiip:  equal  io  "it.  14 

fci'  en  J.  oLj  the  capital) 
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J?  turns  thejifth  and  subsequent  years;  viz. 
150  acres,  ^'ieldiiig  750  lbs.  'per  acre, 

112,500  lbs.  at  I/. 
Deduct  annual  charg:??s  as^oO^re  Z.595 
Sacks  and  saddles  -  gQ 

Repairs  of  mills^  &,  •  JOO 

77lj 

Clear  profit  (being  equal  to  241 2)cr7   r   q  79r 
c(?«f .  on  the  capital )  ^  ^  ^.  «J,  /  ^ j 


t+t  It  ought  to  liave  been  observed  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work,  that  I  am  indebted  for  the  estimates  in  this  and 
the  two  preceding  pages,  to  my  worthy  friend  Samuel 
Vaughak,  Esq.  of  St.  James's  parish  Jamaica,  Member  of 
the  Assembly  of  that  island,  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  with  great  assiduity  and  success. 
He  has  smce  favoured  me  with  the  following  interesting  ob- 
serrations,  which  I  have  great  pleasme  in  laying  before  the 
publick : 
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Observations  concerning  the  cultivation  6t 
COFFEE  in  St.  Domingo,  and  its  probable 
increase  in  Jamaica,  if  the  Slave  Trade  shall 
not  be  abolished  hy  Act  of  Parliament. 

THE  French  part  of  St.  Domingo,  in  1770, 
exported  only  five  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee! 

but  in  17S4  a  bo!'"*»'  ^p^m  i:— -,-.  ^,^    > 

,41  i^^n,:,x,j  VI  'XV  iivics  per  ion  wav- 
ing been  allowed  to  slave  vessels  arriving  from 
^^^*^^-  .     A  A  Africa, 
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BOOK  Africa,  and  irt  1786,  a  further  botinty  of  ^00 
livrcs  per  head  on  slaves  imported,  the  import  of 
negroes  increased  annually  frcm  12  and  15,000 
to  2b  and  30,000;  and  the  effect  in  tliat  colony 
of  this  augmentation  of  African  lahourers  was  a 
very  rapid  progress  in  every  species  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  that  of  coffee  almost  exceeds  belief; 
for.the  export  of  this  article  in  1789  had  in- 
creased to  above  76  millions  of  pounds,  which, 
valued  at  the  present  price  (90  shillings  per 
cwt..),  is  equal  to  3,4^^0,000/.  sterling  !  Of  this 
enlarged  export,  no  less  than  25  millions  of 
pounds  (worth  1,250,000^^.  sterling)  were  pro- 
duced between  the  years  1 786  and  1789 ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  crop  of  179S  (if  the 
troubles  had  not  intervened)  would  have  been 
80  millions,  so^  little  had  the  depreciation  at 
market,  from  the  additibnat  quantity  birought 
to  sale,  affected  the  cultivation.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  excessive  price  of  the  Mocha 
and  Eastern  coffee  had  formerly  the  effect  of  a 
^prohibition  of  the  use  of  this  beverage  among 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  people  in  Eu- 
rope;  for  the  quantity  raised  in  this  single 
island  Of  St.  Domingo*  was  so  great,  the  increase 
of  its  cultivation  so  rapid,  and  the  price  of  West 
Indian  coffee,  though  2s.  3d.  per  lb.  less  than 
that  of  Mocha,  still  continuing,  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  export,  ul  a  profitable  height  4br 
llifi  cUitiVaior  j  ihdi  it  is  diiuvult  io  acGOunt 
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for  these  facts,  but  by  supposing  the  consum-    chap. 
ers  to  be  augmented  hy  new  and  numerous      '^' 
people.    On  this  supposition,  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  tlie  extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of 
this  article  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  carried. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say,  it  will  equal  that  of 
sugar,  nor  is  it  likely,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  to 
be  checked  by  importation  from  the  East,  inas- 
much as  it  has  risen  to  its  present  wonderful  im- 
portance in  the  West  Indies,  notwithstanding 
the  rivalry  of  both  the  East  Indies  and  the  Le- 
vant.—The  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  coffee 
produced  in  St.  Domingo  ( upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand coffee  plantations  having  been  destroyed) 
will  most  certainly  be  felt  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner for  some  years  to  come :  many  persons  from 
thence  are  of  opinion,  that  the  exportation  will 
be  reduced  at  least  one-half  (that  is,  forty  mil- 
lions of  pounds)  supposing  even  that  the  pre- 
sent rebellion  was  to  terminate  without  further 
devastation.  The  export  from  the  whole  British 
Colonies  in  1787  did  not  amount  to  four  mil- 
lions of  pounds;  and  therefore,  excepting  by 
new  cultivation,  they  cannot  supply  the  defi- 
ciency occasioned  by  the  troubles  in  St.  Do- 
laingo,  nor  is  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  able 
to  make  it  up;  for  since  these  troubles,  the 
price  has  augmented  near  one-fourth,  viz.  from 
70*.  to  90*.     This  advance  of  price  will ,  if  not 
(as  in  former  times)  checked  by  additional  du- 
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BOOK    ties,  be  a  premium  to  all  West  India  TslandaF 
v^v>^  wlierc  tliere  are  mountains;  and,  as  cultivation 
cannot  ]>e  carried  on  in  St.  Domingo,  for  some 
time,  to  its  former  extent,  for  various  reasons, 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  premium  of  some  degree  of 
permancBcy.    Let  us  now  tarn  to  Jamaica:  the 
export  of  coffee  fro»m  thence,  before  1783,  never 
exceeded  850,000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the 
several  meastuies  that  were  taken  bj  the  Assem- 
bly to  encourage  its  cuKivation.    The  reduction 
took  place  in  1783,.  of  the  excise,  to  Gvd.  per 
pound,  and  this  seems  tuhave  had  an  immediate 
Mifluence;  for  at  the  fourth  year  from  this  event, 
when  we  should  naturally  expect  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  an  effect,,  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  export ;  and  in  three  years  more,  the 
produce  was  nearly  trebled,  it  exceeding  21  mil- 
lions.    In  this  situation  we  stood  when  the  dis- 
turbances took  place  at  St..  Domingo :  it  is  now 
sixteen  months  since  the  comniencement  of  that 
rebellion,  and  by  the  returns  just  made  from 
the  several  parishes,  it  appears,  that  21,01 1  ne- 
groes are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee 
in  Jamaica.  I  will  suppose,  however,  that  one- 
fourth  of  these  may  be  engaged  in  other  objects 
ronnected  wkh  coffee,  still  there  will  remain 
15,759  negroes  employed  solely  in  raising  of 
this  article:  who,  according  to  common  calcu- 
lation, when  the  plants  are  all  at  full  growth 
(viz.  in  17D7),  should  make  a  return  of  about 
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sixteen  millions  of  pounds;  that,  is  above  efeli-   thap 
tee.j  times  as  much  as  was  produced^iefore  1.783        '^• 
and  seven  times  as  much  as  was  piwduced  h^  '^'^ 
Tear.  It  may  be  added,  thattjic  Jowlands  of  Ja- 
maica are  alxead3  settled:  the  highlands,  gene- 
.  raUy  speaking,  are  iiuproper  for  sugar,  but  pro- 
per  for  coffee;  they  are  new,  they  are  equal  to 
i.ear  two-thirds  of  Jamaica:  the  i.knd  is  now 
>vell  intersected  with  roads,  &c.  &c.     In  short 
the  coimtry  is  prepared,  and  t\ie  time  is  proper 
for  it.  .  *     *  '^ 

From  all  these  circumstaiLces  taken  together 
at  4s  reasoaaJjie  to  conclude,  that  if  labourers 
shall  continue  to  be  procun,d  fVom  Africa  at 
moderate  prices,  and  every  advantage  be  madt. 
of  the  present  moment,  we  shall  establish  ni 
Jamaica  a  most  e>:tensive  cultivation  of  ccdee 
V  hich,  as  an  expoi*  staple,  will  be  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  Great  Britain,  perhaps  exceed- 
ing in  value  the  staple  of  sugar.     But  this  new 
and  important  commerce  is  entirely  dei)cndeiit 
«n  a  continued  impojrtatioa  of  labourers     The 
mcrease  of  tlie  cuJtivaition  of  coftee  to  the  extent 
here  suggested  is,  in  the  present  times,  of  pecu- 
liar consequence  in  two  other  points  of  view  • 
First,  It  will  augment  the  number  of  that  middle 
I  Ja..  of  Whites,  who,  though  no^  rich  enough  to 
Jive  in  a  distant  country,  ai-e  sufficiently  opu- 
id  independeni  to  support  their  families 
comfort  and  competence  in  a  residence  on 
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their  own  estates ;  secondly,  mountain  settle- 
ments in  general  increase  in  Negro  population^ 
being  more  healthy  thqja  the  lowlands.  The 
first  circumstance  will  add  to  our  security,  so 
necessary  at  present,  and  which,  at  all  periods, 
we  have  in  vain  attempted,  by  other  n»eans,  to 
effect.  The  second  opens  a  prospect  of  an 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  that  at  no 
distant  period  of  time,  by  natural  causes,  which 
will  gradually  take  place  without  giving  reason 
for  complaint  to  any  body  of  men. 
Jamaicay  1793. 


RAVING  thu§  copiously  treated  of  the 
cultivation  of  those  products  which  chiefly 
give  value  and  Importance  to  the  British 
colonics  in  the  West  Indies,  and  contri- 
bute, in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the 
wealth,  commerce,  and  navigation  of  the 
parent  state,  it  is  the  less  necessary  for  mc 
to  dwell  at  great  length  on  minor  staples; 
yet  these  cannot  be  wliolly  overlooked  in  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  tropical  king- 
dom ;  neither  indeed  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  unimportant,  except  by  com- 
parison with  those  rich  and  profitable  com- 
modities of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters.     The 
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remaining  classes,  of  w^di  I  lilmll  briefly  ri iap. 
treat,  arc  cacao.,  ginger,  arnotto,  aloes,  and  J^ 
pimento.  As  my  observations  will  be  few, 
they  will 'be  chiefly  practical  and  commerr 
cial ;  a  systematical  description  of  each 
being  to  be  found  in  Sloane,  ^Jrown, 
Hughes,  and  othe;-  writers, 


CACAO. 

The  cacao  or  chocolate  nut,  a  production 
equally  delicate,  wholesome,  and  nutritive,  is  a 
native  0^'  South  America,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  conveyed  to  Hispaniola  from 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Nevv^pain;  where, 
besides  affording  to  the  natives  an  article  of 
nourishment,  ijt  served  the  purpose  of  money ; 
and  was  used  by  them  as  a  medium  in  barter, 
one  hundred  and  lifty  of  the  nuts  being  cour 
sidered  of  much  the  same  value  as  a  royal  hy 
the  Spaniards.    From  this  circumstance  it  seems 
probabb,   that   if  the  ancient  i«habi<ants  of 
South  America  were  emigrants  from  Europe  or 
Asia,  they  must  have  detached  thcmsei>es  atai> 
early  period,  befjre  metals  were  converted  into 
coins,  or  from  some  society  which  had  made 
but  moderate  advances  in  civilization. 

Among  the  Spaniards,  with  whom  the  cacao 
still  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce, 
uitivation  is  conducted  in  the  followiri-r 
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manner.     Having  chosen  a  spot  of  level  lan4 
(a  deep  black  ipould  is  preferred)  sheltered 
round  with  a  thick  vvood^  so  a^  to  be  M^ell 
screened  from  the  wind^  especially  the  north, 
and  caused  it  to  be  cleared  from  all  manner  of 
stumps  and  weeds,  the  planter  digs  a  number 
of  holes  at  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  distance, 
each  hole  being  about  a  foot  in  length  and 
^idth,  and  six  or  eight  inches  deep.     In  the 
mean  time,  having  selected  the   largest  and 
fairest  pods  of  the  cacao  when  full  ripe,  he 
takes  out  the  graips  and  puts  them  into  a  vessel 
of  water.     Such  of  them  as  swim  are  rejected  ; 
the  others,  being  washed  clean  from  the  pulp 
land  skinned,  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  water 
till  they  begin  to  sprout,  at  which  time  they 
are  tit  for  planting.     The  owner  then  takes 
the  banana,  or  some  other  large  leaves,   and 
places  one  leaf  within  the  circumference  of 
each  hole,  so  as  to  line  it  round ;  leaving  how- 
ever the  sides  of  the  leaf  some  inches  above 
the  ground,  after  which  he  r"hs  in  the  mouldy 
very  lightly,  till  the  hole  is  filled.     He  then 
selects  three  nuts  for  each   hole,  and  plants 
them  triangularly,  by  making  a  small  open- 
ing for  each    with    his    finger,    about    two 
inches  deep,  into  M'luch  he  puts  the  nuts,  w  ith 
that  end  down^vards  from  which   the  sprout 
issues,  and  having  ligjitly  covered  them  witl| 
mouiu,  iic  xoius  pver  the  lent,  aiiu  pisces  a  smal| 
stonp  on  the  top  to  prevent  its  opening.     Iij 
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this  manner  he  plants  his  whole  walk,  or  op-    chap. 
chard.     At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  dsiys,  the      ^' 
plants  will  generally  be  found  to  rise  above  the 
earth.     The  leaves  are  then  opened,  that  their 
growth  may  not  be  impeded  ;  but,  in  order  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sun,  other   leaves   or 
branches  are  placed  round  the  hole ;  for  which 
purpose  those  of  the  palm  kind  are  generally 
chosen  (  for  having  a  strong  stem,  they  are  easily 
<ixed  in  the  earth ) ;  and  they  are  changed  as  oftea 
as  they  decay,   for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
months.     It  is  also  thought  advisable  to  plant 
some  other  tree  (the  erythrina  or  bean-tree  is 
generally  chosen  for  this  purpose)  to  the  south- 
west  of  the  cacao  plant,  which  may  grow  up 
with  it,  and  serve  it  for  shelter ;— for  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  that  young  cacao  trees 
will  flourish  only  in  the  shade. 

If  all  the  three  nuts  placed  in  each  hole 
spring  up,  it  is  thought  necessary,  when  the 
plants  are  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high,  to  cut 
one  of  them  down.  The  other  two,  if  they  spread 
diiferent  ways,  are  sometimes  suiiered  to  re- 
main ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  all  the  nuts, 
or  even  more  than  one  of  them,  will  take  root, 
which  is  the  reason  of  planting  three  in  a  hole. 

The  fifth  year  the  tree  begins  to  bear,  and 
ihe  eighth  attains  its  full  perfection :  it  then 
produces  in  general  two  crops  of  fruit  in  the 
year,  yielding  at   each,   from  ten  to  twenty 
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COOK    pounds  weight,  according  to  tlic  soil  and  sea, 
-  -  ^^  sons;  and  it  will  sometimes  continue  bearing 
for  twenty  years ;  but  the  s^me  delicacy  of  sta- 
mina which  marks  its  infancy,  is  visible  in  all 
the  stagee  of  its  growth.     It  is  obnoxious  to 
hlights,  and  shrinks  from  the  first  appearance 
«f  drought.     It  has  happened  that  the  greatest 
part  of  a  whole  plantation  of  cacao  trees  have 
perished  in  a  single  night,  without  any  visible 
«ause.     Circumstances  of  this  nature,  in  early 
times,  gave  rise  to  many  superstitious  notions 
concerning  this  tree,  and,  among  others,  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  comet  was  always  considered  as 
fatal  to  the  cacao  plantations. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  influence  of  comets, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  and  precaution 
that  are  requisite  in  the  first  establishment  of  a 
cacao  plantation,  it  is  certain  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  thi^  plant  was  both  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful in  the  British  sugar  islands,  for  many 
years  after  they  had  become  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tish government.      Blome,  who  published  a 
short  account  of  Jamaica  in  1672,  speaks  of  ca- 
cao as  being  at  that  time  one  of  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export:   "  There  are,"  says  he,  ''  in 
this  island,  at  this  time,  about  sixty  cacao  walks 
(plantations)  and  many  more  now  plantiua;." 
At  present  I  believe  there  is  not  a  single  cacao 
plantation  from  one  end  of  Jamaica  to  the 
other.     A  few  scattered  trees,  here  and  there. 
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are  all  that  remain  ot*  those  flourishlns:  and 
beautiful  groves  which  were  once  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  country.  They  have  withered, 
with  the  indigo  manufacture,  under  the  heavy 
band  of  miniitterial  exaction.  The  excise  on 
cacao,  when  made  into  cakes,  rose  to  no  less 
than  twelve  pounds  twelve  shillings  per  cwt. 
exclusive  of  eleven  shillings  and  ejevpn  pence 
halfpenny,  paid  at  the  custom-house ;  amount- 
ing together  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  per  cent,  on  its  marketable  value  i 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  error  of  imposing 
such  heavy  impositions  on  our  own  colonial 
growths,  is  at  length  become  sufficiently  ma- 
nifest. 

After  all,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that 
our  sugar  islands  can  never  again  enter  into 
competition  with  the  Spanish  Americans  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  article  of  whi  h  I  treat.  At 
present  the  only  cacao  plantations  of  any  ac- 
count, in  our  colonies,  are  in  Grenada  and 
Dominica ;  and  the  quantity  annually  exported 
from  both  those  islands  cannot,  I  believe,  be 
estimated  on  an  average  at  more  than  four  thou- 
sand bags  of  one  hundredweight  each,  which 
may  be  worth,  at  the  London  market,  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  pounds  sterling  (f). 

Cf)  The  cacao  tree,  both  in  size  and  shape,  somewhat  rcr 
senibles  a  young  blackheart  cherry.  The  flower  is  of  a  saffron 
colour,  extivmely  beautitul,  and  tlie  pods,  which  in  a  gi-ceu 
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This  grateful  aromatick  root  had  a  very 
early  introduction  into  Hispaniola,  and  I  should 
not  have  supposed  it  an  exotick,  but  that  Acosta 
relates  it  was  conveyed  from  the  East  Indies  to 
New  Spain,  by  a  person  named  Francisco  de 
Mendoza. 

If  such  wai  the  fact,  the  Spanish  Americans 

State  are  much  like  a  cucumber,  proceed  immediately  from 
all  parts  of  tlie  body  and  larger  branches.    As  they  ripen, 
they  change  their  colour,  and  turn  to  a  fine  blueish-red,  almost 
purple,  with  pink-coloured  veins.    This  is  the  common  sort; 
but  tliere  is  a  larger  species,  which  produces  pods  of  a  deli- 
cate yellow  or  lemon-colour.     Each  pod  may  contain  from 
twenty  to  thirty  nuts  or  kernels,  not  unlike  almonds,  which 
are  again  inclosed  in  a  white  pulpy  substance,  soft  and  sweet, 
and  immediately  enveloped  in  a  parchment  shell.    These 
nuts,  being  first  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  are  packed  for 
rriarket,  and  require  very  little  preparation,  after  removing 
the  shell,  to  be  made  into  good  chocolate.    The  cakes  which 
are  generally  used  under  this  name  in  England,  appear  to 
me  to  be  composed  of  not  more  than  one-half  genuine  ca- 
cao J  the  remainder  I  take  to  be  Jlour,  and  Castile  soap. 
Considered  medicinally,  chocolate  is  said  to  be  too  heavy  for 
weak  and  relaxed  stomachs  j  but  in  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
perience abundantly  demonstrates  that  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  balsamick  and  restorative. — Colonel  Montague  James 
of  Jamaica,  who  was  ihe  first  white  person  born  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  the  English,  lived  to  the  great  age 
of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  used  scarce  any  other  food  than  chocolate. 

must 
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must  have  enlertainud  very  high  expectations  of   chaf. 
profit  frorti  its  culture,  and  carried  it  to  a  great       *^' 
extent  in  a  verj'  sliort  space  of  time  ;  it  appear- 
ing  from  the  same  author,  that  no  less  thaa 
32,053  cwt.  were  exported  by  them  to  Old 
Spain  in  the  year  1547. 

Ginger  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts,  the 
black  and  the  white  ;  but  the  difference  arises 
wholly  from  the  mode  of  curing ;  the  former 
being  rendered  fit  for  preservation  by  means  of 
boiling  water,  the  latter  by  insolation ;  and,  as 
it  is  found  necessary  to  select  the  fairest  and 
soundest  roots  for  exposure  to  the  sun,  whit« 
ginger  is  commonly  one-third  dearer  than  black 
in  the  market. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  root  no  greater  skill 
or  care  is  required  than  in  the  propagation  of 
potatoes  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  planted 
much  in  the  same  manner ;  but  is  fit  for  dig^ 
ging  only  once  a  year,  unless  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  it  in  syrup.  In  that  case,  it  must 
betaken  up  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months, 
while  its  fibres  are  tender,  and  full  of  sap.  Gin* 
ger  thus  prepared  makes  an  admirable  sweet- 
meat ;  but  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  de- 
scription. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  commodity  is  grow* 
ing  greatly  out  of  use  in  Europe,  and  its  culti- 
vation in  the  West  Indies  decreases  in  conse- 
quence.    The  average  quantity  exported  an- 
nually 
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iltially  from  the  British  islands  may  be  stated  at 
ten  thousand  bags  of  one  cwt.  of  which  60CO 
are  the  produce  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  remain- 
der (except  a  very  small  part  from  Dominica) 
h  raised  in  Jamaica.  Its  medium  price  at  the 
London  market^  is  forty  shillings  the  hundred 
■weight  Cgp  '  '■'  ' 
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ARNATTO. 

•  i^THis  production  is  indigenotis,  and  was  call- 
^  by  one  class  of  Indians  roucoUj  and  by  an^^ 
other  achiotte.  Of  its  present  name  I  know 
not  the  derivation.  Its  botanical  name  is  bixa 
orellana.  It  is  a  shrub  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  produces  oblong 
hairy  pods,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
chesnut.  Within  these  are  thirty  or  forty  irre- 
gularly figured  seeds,  wliich  are  enveloped  in  u 
pulp  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  unplea(sant 
^ell,  in  appearance  like  the  sort  of  paint  called 
red  lead  when  mixed  up  with  oil ;  and  as  paint 
it  was  used  by  some  tribes  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  same  manner  as  woad  by  the  ancient  Britons. 
-  Of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  I  know  no- 
thing, because  most  of  the  arnatto,  shipped  at 
present  from  our  own  islands,  is  I  believe  ga- 

(g)  Jamaica  alone,  in  1738,  exported  20,933  bags,  of  one 
cwt.  each,  and  SS6i  lbs.  in  casks.—  x\n  acre  of  fresh  land, 
with  favourable  seasons,  will  yield  about  140lbs.  annually. 
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thercd  from  trees  growing  spontaneously.  The  chap. 
method  of  extracting  the  pulp,  and  preparing  v^rvs/ 
it  for  market,  is  simply  by  boiling  the  seeds  m 
clear  water,  till  they  are  perfectly  extricated  ; 
afiter  ^hieh  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the 
water  left  undisturbed  for  the  pulp  to  subside. 
It  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  sediment  distributed 
into  shallow  vessels,  and  dried  gradually  in  the 
shade. 

Arnatto  thus  prepared  is  mixed  up  by  the 
Spanish  Americans  with  their  chocolate ;  to 
which  it  gives  (in  their  opinion)  an  elegant 
tincture,  and  great  medicinal  virtue.  They 
suppose  that  it  strei^thens  the  stomach,  stops 
fluxes,  and  abates  febrile  symptoms ;  but  its 
principal  consumption,  I  believe,  is  among 
painters  and  dyers  *  I  am  informed  that  it  it 
sometimes  used  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  to  give  a 
richness  of  colour  to  their  butter,  and  very 
small  quantities  of  it  are  said  to  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner  in  English  dairies.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  an  object  of  no  great  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  demand  fot  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  encourage  much  attention  to 
its  cultivation^  '      :        . 
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,  ,*  J  '^®  yiqxxld  soli  in  London  by  the  name  of  "  Scott's 
nankeen  dye,"  is  said  to  be  arnatto,  dissolved  in  water  by 
iiieaiis  of  potash.  '  "'•' 

-''  '      '    Eancroff  a  rhiiosophy  of  Cylouis. 
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The  most  valuable  species  of  aloes  is  that  of 
the  island  of  Socotora  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
introduction  of  which  in  our  West  Indian  co- 
lonies, has  hitherto  been  unaccountably  neg- 
lected. The  species  called  the  hepatick,  is  the 
only  sort  known  to  our  planters ;  and  even  of 
this,  the  cultivation  in  the  British  dominions  is, 
I  believe,  at  present,  wholly  confined  to  th6 
island  of  BaiL'badoes,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  from  Bermudas.  It 
is  propagated  by  suckers,  and  will  thrive  in 
soils  the  most  dry  and  barren.  The  mode  of 
extracting  and  preparing  the  juice  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  care- 
fully cleansed  from  the  earth>  or  other  impu- 
rities. It  is  then  sliced,  and  cut  in  pieces,  into 
small  hand-baskets  or  nets.  These  nets  or  bas* 
kets  are  pu^  into  large  iron  boilers  or  cauldrons 
with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  when 
they  arc  taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  supplied^ 
till  the  liquor  is  strong  and  black. 

At  this  period  the  liquor  is  thrown  through  a 
strainer  into  a  deep  vat,  narrow  at  bottom,  where 
it  is  left  to  cool,  and  to  deposit  its  feculent  parts. 
Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock, 
and  again  committed  to  the  large  iron  vessel. 
1  At 
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At  first  it  is  boiled  briskly,  but  towards  the  chap. 
end  the  evaporation  is  slow,  and  requires  con-      *^ 
itant  stirring  to  prevent  burning.     When  it 
becomes  of  the  consistence  of  h»nej,  it  is  poured 
into  gourds,  or  calabashes,  for  sale,  and  haidem 
by  age. 


PIEMENTO.  OR  ALLSPICE. 

I  CLOSE  my  catalogue  with  one  of  the  most 
elegant  productions  in  nature;  a  production 
which  rivals  the  most  valuable  spices  of  the 
East,  combining  the  flavour  and  properties  of 
many  of  those  spices ;  and  forming  (as  its  po- 
pular name  denotes)  an  admirable  substitute, 
and  succedaneum  for  them  all. 

The  piemento  tree  grows  spontaneously,  and 
in  great  abundance,  in  many  parts  of  Jamaica, 
but  more  particularly  on  hilly  situations  near 
the  sea,  on  the  northern  side  of  that  island  ; 
where  they  form  the  most  delicious  groves  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined ;  filling  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  giving  reality,  though  in  a  very 
distant  part  of  the  globe,  to  our  great  poet's 
•  description  of  those  balmy  gales  which  convey 
to  the  delighted  voyager 

"  Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  blest — 

Cheer'd  with  th«  grateiul  smeU,  old  oc^m  sxnUes." 
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This  tree  is  purely  a  chud  of  nature,  and 
seems  to  mock  all  the  labours  of  man,  in  his  en- 
deavours to  extend  or  improve  its  growth  :  not 
one  attempt  in  fifty  to  propagate  the  young 
plants,  or  to  raise  them  from  the  seeds,  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  is  not  found  growing 
spontaneously,  having  succeeded.  The  usual 
method  of  forming  a  new  piemento  plantation, 
( in  Jamaica  it  is  called  a  walk)  is  nothing  more 
than  to  appropriate  a  piece  of  wood  land,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  plantation  already  ex- 
isting, or  in  a  country  where  the  scattered  trees 
are  found  in  a  native  state,  the  woods  of  which 
being  fallen,  the  trees  are  suffered  to  remain  on 
the  ground  till  they  become  rotten  and  perish. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months  after  the  first 
season^  abundance  of  young  piemento  plants 
will  be  found  growing  vigorously  in  all  parts 
of  the  land,  being,  without  doubt,  produced 
from  ripe  berries  scattered  tliere  by  the  birds, 
while  the  fallen  trees,  &c.  afford  them  both 
shelter  and  shade.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  the  land  a  thorough  clean- 
ing, leaving  such  only  of  the  piemento  trees  as 
have  a  good  appearance,  which  will  then  soon 
form  such  groves  as  those  I  have  described,  and, 
except  perhaps  for  the  first  four  or  five  years, 
require  very  little  attention  afterwards. 

I  DO  not  believe  there  is,  in  all  the  vegetable 
creation;^  a  tree  of  greater  beauty  than  a  young 

piemeato. 
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piemento.     The  trunk,  which  is  of  a  grey  co-    chap. 
lour,  smooth  and  shining,  and  altogether  free      '^ 
of  bark,  rises  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twent^r 
feet.     It  then  branches  out  on  all  sides,  richly 
clothed  with  leaves  of  a  deep  green,  somewhat 
like  those  of  the  bay-tree ;   and  these,  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  are  beautifully  con- 
trasted and  relieved  by  an  exuberance  of  white 
flowers.     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  leaves  are 
equally  fragrant  with  the  fruit,  and,  I  am  told, 
yield  in  distillation  a  delicate  odoriferous  oil! 
which  is  very  commonly  used,  in  the  medici- 
nal dispensaries  of  Europe,  for  oil  of  cloves. 

Soon  after  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  the  ber- 
ries become  fit  for  gathering :  the  fruit  not 
being  suffered  to  ripen  on  the  tree,  as  the  pulp 
in  that  state,  being  moist  and  glutinous,  is  dif- 
ficult to  cure,  and,  when  dry,  becomes  black 
and  tasteless.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  pre- 
vent some  of  the  ripe  berries  from  mixing  with 
the  rest;  but  if  the  proportion  of  them  be  great, 
the  price  of  the  commodity  is  considerably  in- 
jured. 

It  is  gathered  by  the  hand ;— one  labourer 
on  the  tree,  employed  in  gathering  the  small 
branches,  will  give  employment  to  three  below 
(who  are  generally  women  and  children)  in 
picking  the  berries  ;  and  an  industrious  picker 
will  fill  a  bag  of  701bs.  in  the  day.  It  is  ihon 
spread  on  a  terrace,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
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BOOK  about  seven  days,  in  the  course  of  which  it  lotseft 
\^vv/  its  green  colour^  and  becomes  of  a  reddish 
brown,  and  when  perfectly  dry  it  is  fit  for  mar- 
ket. 

The  returns  from  a  piemento  walk  in  a  fa- 
vourable season  are  prodigious.  A  single  tre« 
has  been  known  to  yield  1501bs.  of  the  raw 
fruit,  or  one  cwt.  of  the  dried  spice  ;  there  being 
commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  one-third  in  cur- 
ing ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor  pro- 
ductions, is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  perhaps 
a  very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five 
years.  The  price  in  the  British  market,  as  may 
be  supposed,  fluctuates  accordingly,  but  I  be- 
lieve its  average,  for  some  years  past,  may  be 
put  at  ten-pence  the  pound,  including  tlie 
duty,  which  is  three-pence. 

This,  though  certainly  a  much  greater  pric« 
than  the  commodity  bore  in  former  years,  gives 
however  so  little  profit  to  the  owner,  compared 
with  that  of  some  other  productions,  that  the 
growth  of  piemento  decreases  every  ycai" ;  many 
beautiful  walks  being  daily  cut  down,  and  the 
land  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 
Its  annual  export  from  Jamaica  (the  only  one 
of  our  colonies  which  produces  piemento)  i« 
about  six  thousand  bags  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds  each. 


WEST  INDIES. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  all  that  I  proposed 
to  offer  on  West  Indian  productions  and  agri- 
culture.    The  subject  is  naturally  drj  and  for- 
bidding, and  having  wearied  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  have  exhausted  the  patience  of 
others.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
I  have  had  to  conduct  my  readers  through  a 
path^not  strewed  with  roses,  but— perplexed 
with  briars,  and  hitherto  almost  untrodden.   In 
such  a  pursuit,  I  may  perhaps  be  content  to 
give  up  all  pretensions  to  the  happy  talent  of 
blending   pleasure  with   instruction,  satisfied 
with  the  homely  praise  of  being  useful  to  the 
most  useful  part  of  the  community* 

*  To  the  productions  of  the  BriUsh  West  Indies,  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  might  be  added  tumerick,  cinnamon,  and 
cloves.  Plantations  of  each  are  established  j  but  they  are  yet 
m  their  infancy.  Enough  however  has  been  produced  of 
each  of  those  commodities,  and  the  quality  such,  as  to  de- 
monstrate  that  they  can  be  raised  in  our  sugar  islands,  in  aa, 
great  plenty  and  perfection  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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CONTAINING 


Some  Account  of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Clove  Tree,  in  the 
Island  of  Dominica,  hy  WiUiam  Urban  Buee,  flsq.  of  that 
Island;  from  a  Memoir  presented  htj  him  in  179^  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  the  Affairs  of  Trade 
and  Plantations. 


ABOUT  the  month  of  July  1789,  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Cayenne  sent  me,  as  a  present,  a  clove  tree  about  six 
inches  high,  having  six  or  eight  leaves,  and  accompanied 
with  ^  printed  paper  respecting  the  cultivation  of  it.  It 
was  required  by  my  friend's  paper,  that  the  tree  should 
be  planted  in  a  rich  soil,  and  in  a  moist  and  cool  situation, 
and  in  the  shade  of  some  trees  round  it.  It  was  ajso  ob- 
served by  my  friend,  that  the  tree  would  thrive  best  if  it 
were  planted  between  four  plantain  trees.  The  con- 
tinent of  Cayenne  being  free  from  hurricanes,  and  the 
island  of  Dominica  being,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to 
them,  I  thought  that  the  plantain  trees  were  of  too  tender 
a  nature  to  afford  a  sufficient  shade  j  because  with  the 
least  gust  of  wind  they  might  fall  on  the  clove  tree  and 
destroy  it :  in  consequence,  I  selected  one  of  the  richest 
spots  on  my  estate,  being  a  rich  black  soil,  where  I  had 
sixteen  thousand  coffee  trees  growing  most  luxuriantly; 
between  four  of  those  coffee  trees  I  planted  my  clove 
tree  with  great  care  3  I  surrounded  it  with  sticks  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  trod  upon  3  the  coffee  trees  served  as 

p.  shade. 
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a  shade,  and  my  intention  was,  when  the  clove  tree  should  appen- 
extend  itself,  to  lop  or  cut  down  the  coffee  tree  nearest      ^'^. 
to  it.     Every  possible  care  was  taken  of  this  plant  j  it  was 
kept  clean,  and  every  time  I  went  on  my  estate  I  visited 
It  J    knowing  of  what   consequence  it    would  be  to  the 
publick  in  general,  and  to  me  in  particular,  if  I  could  bring 
this  experiment  to  succeed.     It  may  be  easily  supposed 
with  what  anxiety  I  viewed  the  growth  of  the  plant;    but, 
alas !  what  was  my  grief,  when  I  found  the  clove  tree 
hardly  vegetating,  losing  its  old  leaves,  as  new  ones  sprung 
at  the  top;  and,  in  the  long  space  of  near  six  months,  not 
gaining  an  inch  in  height :  disappointed  in  my  hopes,  I 
informed  my  friend  of  the  little  success  I  had  had,  and 
intreated  his  assistance  in  procuring  other  trees,   if  pos- 
sible.    In  the  month  of  December  1789,  two  more  trees 
were  sent  to  me.     From  my  first  disappointment,  I  wished 
to  plant  these  new  trees  nearer  to  my  house,  and  in  a 
place  that  would  be  convenient  for  watching  and  promot- 
ing their  growth.    My  dwelling-house  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
to  the  eastward,  which  hill  is  composed  of  a  stiff  red  clay 
soil ;    at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  and  on  the  east  side,  is 
situated  my  garden  ;  to  obtain  a  flat  of  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  square,  one  part  of  that  hill  has  been  dug 
and  levelled,  which  in  some  parts  has  made  a  bank  of^ 
iKMrly  elev-en  feet  high;  the  ground  was  spread  over,  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  of  the  surface :    it  will 
readily  be  observed  how  poor  some  part  of  that  surface 
must  be,  particularly  on  that  side,  where  eleven  feet  were 
cut  from  the  hill.     Here  I  planted  the  above-mentioned 
two  trees,  but,  at  the  same  time,  took  care  to  place  them 
afe  far  as  I  could  from  that  side  of  the  hill,  which  had  been 
pared  down,  as  I  had  obser^'ed  its  soil  was  a  stiff  red  clay  j 
I  therefore  dug  two  holes  at  about  twelve  feet  from  each 
other,  of  about  eighteen  inches  diameter,   an.l  two  feet 
deep  J  finding  the  substratum  to  be  of  a  yt      v,  strong-, 
gravelly  nature,  I  filled  up  these  two  holes  with  some  goo°d 
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mould,  ftid  in  «ach  of  them  I  planted  a  clove  irce ;  they 
grew  fast  and  with  luxtiriance ;  which  induced  me  to  trans- 
plant the  first  clove  tree  I  had  received  into  the  same 
garden,  observing  the  same  treatment ;  but  whilst  that  tree 
was  growing  to  my  satisfaction,  an  insect  destroyed  the  top 
of  it,  and  occasioned  its  deatli. 

In  the  month  of  November  1791>  being  at  Martinico, 
I  visited  the  different  gardens  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Saint  Pierre  :  as  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  the  Dominican  friars,  I  remarked  several  young  clove 
trees,  each  in  a  separate  basket  j  they  were  the  property 
of  a  gardener  from  Cayenne,  and  were  to  be  disposed  of. 
I  purchased  the  whole    of  them,  consisting  of  fourteen 
trees :  after  collecting,  from  the  generosity  of  my  friends, 
different  other  plants,  I  returned  to  Dominica,  rich  with 
my  new  acquisition  of  clove  trees,  and  determined  to  try 
different  soils.     Holes  were  dug  in  several  parts  of  my 
garden,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  distance,  and  of  about 
the  same  dimensions  as  those  mentioned  before  :  on  txa- 
raining  the  soil,  I  found  some  of  a  stiff  gravelly  nature ; 
in  other  parts^  the  substratum  was  of  a  yellow  sandy  kind ; 
in  some  holes,  after  taking  out  about  six  inches  of  the  sur- 
face, I  found  a  stiff  red  clay  ;  mixing  some  black  mould 
with  the  different  earths  taken  out  of  these  holes,  I  filled 
them  up,  and  planted  in  them  ten  out  of  the  fourteen  trees, 
r^eservlng  four  trees  for  that  part  of  the  garden  nearer  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  ten  or  eleven  feet  had  been  cut  from 
the  surface  j  there  I  dug  no  more  than  was  necessary  to 
plant  my  trees:  the  ground  was  a  close,  compact,  stiff, 
red  clay.     In  order  to  make  an  experiment,  I  mixed  no 
mould,  dung,  sand,  or  other  soil,  with  design  to  open  th* 
pores  of  the  clay,  but  planted  tliese  last  four  trees  in  that 
clay,  without  tlie  assistance  of  any  thing  whatever  j  aban- 
doning their  fate  to  nature,  being  resolved  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  whether  the 
clov?  tree  re<][uifeu  a  ridi  soil  or  not.    ^t  the  moment  i 
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now  write,  (October   1793,)   twenty-three  months  have  appen, 
elapsed,  since  the  planting  of  these  last  fourteen  trees  j      ^Jx.  ' 
,  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  I  can  assert,  that  the  four  trees,  ""^^^^^^ 
which  were  planted  in  the  clay,  have  grown,  with  at  least  as 
much,  if  not  more  luxuriance,  than  the  other  ten  :  they  are 
from  f5\  e  to  six  feet  high,  growing  with  vigour,  fully  fur- 
iiished  with  branches  at  the  bottom,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  top,  like  a  pyramid  :  out  of  those  fourteen 
trees,  six  of  them  were  planted  in  a  row,  in  the  flat  test  part 
of  the  garden;  the  ground,  with  which  the  holes  had  been 
filled  up  having  sunk  a  litUe  below  the  surface,  a  hollow 
round  three  of  these  trees  was  formed,  and  the  water,  not 
having  a  sufficient   current,   collected  round  them  :  one 
tree  died ;  the  other  two  appearing  to  be  in  a  declining 
state,  I  raised  them  above  six  inches,  that  they  might  be 
rather  above  the  surface  of  thegrounl.    Although^  these 
trees  were  planted  with  the  others  in  November  1 791,  one 
of  the  two  declining  trees  is  not  above  six  inches  high, 
and  the  other  twelve  inches,  whilst  the  other  trees  are  three 
feet  in  height  j  this  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the  clove  tree 
requires  a  dry  situation,  and  dreads  a  springy  damp  soil  j 
though   a  certain  degree   of  moisture  will   promote  its 
growth. 

In  the  month  of  January  1793,  with  much  trouble  and 
expence,  (say  trouble,  because  the  exportation  frotn  the 
French  islands  is  prohibited),  I  procured  two  boxes  of 
mothex  of  doves  *  :  the  berries  were  packed,  some  in  sand, 
others  in  loose  earth :  upon  receiving  them,  I  ordered  bed* 
to  be  prepared  in  my  garden,  and  indifterent  parts  of  my 
estate,  for  the  conveniency  of  transplanting,  and  of  saving 
/istance,  when  the  nurseries  should  be  fit  for  that  purpose. 
I  planted  these  seeds  at  about  six  inches  distance,  covering 
them  with  about  one  inch  of  earth.  I  had  been  previously 
told,  that  the  clove  tree,  when  young,  requires  to  be 
eheltered  from  the  sun  j  but  reflecting  on  the  latitudes  of 

*  Berries  of  the  clove  tree  ripe  and  fit  for  vegetation. 
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!,  and  of  the  Moi  '<"cas,  which  arc  undor  tlic  fjurth 
§fi(i  fifth  degrees,  the  one  north,  thr  r.ther  south,  and  tlio 
lauiude    <f  Dominica,  which  is  betwi   n  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  degrees  north,  I  knew  that  ten  degrees  would 
make  a  material  diflference  in  the  climate,  particularly  on 
Montpellier  estate,  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  sea.     I  thought, 
that  if  I  could  rear  those  seeds  without  the  assistance  of  any 
shade,  they  would,  from  their  infancy,  be  inured  to  the 
«un  and  air,  would  be  more  hardy,  and  conseqtiently  would 
bear  transplanting  with  less  risk  and  danger  j  but  in  tliis  I 
was  deceived.     The  mother  of  clove,  on  its  first  visible  ve- 
getation, appears  like  a  small,  straight,  red  dart  j  when  it 
comes  to  two  inches  high,  two  small  red  loaves  are  seen  on 
its  top  J    on  the  first  appearance  of    these  leaves,  when 
hardly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  I  found,  that  on  the 
sun  shining  with  any  degree  of  heat,  tl:e  plants  drooped  and 
perished  ;  whereby  many  seeds  were  lost :  1  therefore  caused 
small  frames  to  be  erected  over  all  the  beds,  about  three 
feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  I  spread  on  them  plantain 
leaves,  in  order  to  shade  the  young  plants  :  I  kept  supply- 
ing those  leaves  for  near  nine  months ;  aficr  which  time  I 
sufFeved  the  leaves  to  decay  gradually,  that  the  sun  might 
be  admitted  to  the  plants,   as  they  acquired  strejigth  ;  and 
in  the  space  of  twelve  months,  they  were  fit  to  be  trans- 
planted.    Out  of  six  thousand  mother  of  cloves,  I  saved 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  trees,  which  I  began  to  Inins- 
plant  in  January  1794,  in  the  open  field,  at  sixteen  feet 
distance.    They  are  growing  very  luxuriantly  :  I  have  lost 
but  few,  a   ^  none  but  such  as  were  in  places  where  the 
water  coihc\  'he  ;;re  now  fifteen  months  old,  fron) 

the  day  th*  y  v'-  v  isplanted,  and  most  of  them  are  be- 
tween thrc  iLfitl  'biu-  feet  hl^t,  apparently  very  healthy. 
The  ground,  wherein  they  are  planted,  had  been  under 
coffee  for  forty  years ;  the  coffee  trees  had  decayed,  which 
I  tried  in  vain  to  replace,  but  they  would  not  grow.  Being 
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disnppointed,  I  turned  it  into  a  pasture,  viiich,  from  nc-   apPSN- 
glect,  was  covered  with  guava  bushes,  a  plant  very  prcju-      ^'X- 
diciiil  to  any  soil  j  I  then  resolved  to  clear  it,  and  plant  my 
clove  trees  in  it.     This  pasture  ground,  on  the  whole,  is  of 
scompact,  sirong,  gravelly  soil ;  in  some  parts  it  is  of  a 
clayey  nafure  ;  but  the  trees  grow  well  in  both. 

A,  Abb';  Raynal  has  been  very  exact  in  his  description 
t  ithe  clove,  I  shall    adq)t   tlie    same  from    his  history. 
,'  The  flowen  of  the  dove  tree  are  disposed  in  a  conjmbus 
"terminalis  ;  thvij  hacc  each  of  them  a  long  quadrijid  calix, 
uhich  hears  as  many  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  sta- 
mina ;  the  pistil,  inclosed  at  the  bottom  of  this  calix,  6e- 
"  comes  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruit,  Jilted  up  with  a 
*'  single  kernel,  and  known  by  the  name  vf  mother  of  cloue ; 
"  this  same  calix,  gathered  before  the  unfMing  of  the  petals 
"  and  the  fecundation  of  the  pistil,  is  the  clove  as  sold  in  the 
<'  shops.     The  clove  is  Jit  to  be  gathered  when  it  has  ac- 
*'  quired  a  reddish  cast,  and  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.'* 
The  two  clove  trees,  which  I  planted  in  December  1 789, 
appeared  wiih  clove  buds,  on  or  about  the  20th  of  January 
1795  i  some  of  the  cloves  were  fit  to  be  gathered  in  May 
and  June  following ;  and  such  of  the  cloves  as  were  left  on 
tlie  trees  for  the  purpose  o!"  obtaining  the  mother  of  cloves, 
for  seeds,  acquired  a  proper  degree  of  maturity,  in  July  and 
August  :  so  that  allowing  those  two  trees  to  be  about  one 
year  old,  when  they  came  to  me,  from  the  seeds,  which  I 
planted,  I  judge  they  were  of  that  age  ;  I  think  the  clove 
tree  becomes  productive,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
six  years,  instead  of  nine  years,  as  mentioned  by  Abbe 
Raynal. 

I  have  this  year  (1795)  but  two  clove  trees  that  are 
bearing ;  in  ihe  year  J  790',  I  shall  have  twenty  -  four 
more  5  and  in  the  year  1799,  I  shall  have  from  fifteen  to 
sixteen  hundred  trees,  in  a  state  of  production.  Such  of 
the  trees,  as  are  situated  in  tlat  .e;rounds,  I  shall  leave  to 
fheir  natural  growth,  by  which  more  profit  will  be  got, 
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and  shady  walks  obtained,  qn  object  of  consideration  in  a 
warm  climate  j  and  those  trees  that  are  placed  on  a  decli.. 
vity>  I  shall  top  at  eight  or  nine  feet,  for  the  convenience 
of  gathering.  Having  few  cloves  to  gather  this  year, 
0795),  they  were  picked  with  tlie  hand.  In  the  Mo- 
luccas, the  planters  either  spread  cloths  on  the  ground, 
or  sweep  the  ground  clean  under  and  about  tlie  trees,  and 
with  tlie  assistance  of  reeds  they  cause  the  cloves  to  fall 
down ;  after  which  they  expose  them,  for  a  few  days,  to 
smoke  upon  hurdles,  which  are  covered  with  large  leaves  j 
and  this  fumigation  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves,  in 
the  sun. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  mode  of  rendering  the 
cloves  merchantable,  I  tried  several  ways  of  desiccating 
them  when  gathered.  The  first,  that  I  cured,  in  the 
shade,  and  in  a  warm  room,  were  a  fortnight  before  they 
appeared  dry  j  and  on  breaking  them  with  the  nail,  the 
Iwll,  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  clove,  I  found  in  the 
inside  to  be  mouldy ;  and  on  chewing  the  clove,  they  had 
a  musty  taste  :  I  from  these  circumstances  found,  that  this 
mode  of  curing  the  cloves  would  not  answer. 

The  second  gathering  of  cloves,  I  desiccated  entirelf 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When  dried,  they  appeared  of  a 
blacker  hue  than  the  East  India  cloves,  but  of  a  stronger 
and  more  pungent  taste. 

The  third  trial,  after  gathering  the  cloves,  on  a  very- 
rainy  day,  I  put  them  in  a  stove  which  I  had  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  and  left  for  two  nights  and  a  day  :  the 
beat  was  rather  strong,  and  the  rainy  weather  having  pre- 
vented me  from  going  to  town,  hindeyd  me  from  getting 
a  thermometer  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
stove.  At  the  end  of  the  second  ni^t,^  took  the  cloves 
from  the  stove,  and  com^TJeted  tlie  desiccation  by  the  sunj 
which  operation,  when  perfected,  gave  the  cloves  a 
brawnish  hue,  a  good  pungent  taste,  but  not  so  strong  a 
Ua»our  as  those  that  liad  been  desi^pated  by  the  sun  only. 
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The  fourth  desiccation  was  nevertheless    done    in  the  atpe»> 
same  way ;  but,  having  got  a  thermometer,  I  observed      ^^ 
this  difference.      After  putting  my  green  cloves  in  the 
stove,  I  took  care  that  the  heat  was  more  moderate  tlian 
that  of  the  third  trial  j  I  left  the  cloves  in  the  stove  fot 
only  one  night,  and  half  a  day,  until  they  were  faded,  and 
had  acquired  a  brown  colour,     i  hung  my  thermomet^ 
in  the  stove,  and  found  the  heat  to  vary  from  120  to  130 
degrees  ;  this  done,  I  took  out  the  thermometer,  and  Set 
the  heat  decrease  to  the  usual  degree  of  my  estate,  which 
was  on  that  day  seventy-six  degrees ;  after  this,  frora<Hie 
o'clock  to  two,  I  exposed  the  thermometer  to  the  stm; 
the  day  was  fair  ;  and  the  thermometer  getting  up  to  129 
degrees,  this  shewed  the  heat  of  the  stove  to  be  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  sun.     After  taking  the  cloves  out  of 
the  stove,  the  rest  of  the  desiccation  was  done  by  the  sun. 
I  found  these  cloves,  when  perfectly  dry,  to  be  of  a  brown- 
ish hue,  not  so  strong  in  taste  as  thoae  desiccated  by  the 
sun  only,  but  stronger  than  those  that  had  been,  for  two 
nights,  and   a  day,  exposed  in  the  stove  to  a  greater  heat 
than  these  last.     Having  set  aside  the  first  curing  by  thtt 
shade,  I    have  numbered  the  cloves  that  underwent  the 
three  last  desiccations.    No.   1,   2,  and  3  :  tlie  persms, 
to  whose  judgment  these  specimens  will  be  submitted, 
will  decide  on  the  best  quality  amongst  the  three  sorts  j 
all  of  which  are  far  superior  in  their  strength,  and  pun- 
gency, to  those  that  come  from  the  East  Indies,  and^  ap- 
pear to  me  to  contain  a  great  deal  more  essential  oil :  fur, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  on  pressing  the  nail  on  a  clove,  the 
essential  oil  is  perceived  to  come  out  of  it ;  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  East  India  cloves,   at  least   such  as  I 
have  bought,  in  this  island,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  mine. 

In  curing  the  clove,  I  find  it  indispensable  to  have  a 
stove,  for  the  following  reasons :  After  gathering  clovc.i, 
1  perceived   that  if  they  were  not,  witliiu  a  short  time 
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after  such  gathering,  faded,  either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  by  that  of  a  stove,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cloves, 
on  being  dried  afterwards,  acquired  a  Jight  brownish 
hue,  lost  their  firmness,  strength,  or  pungency  ;  and  many 
appeared  as  damaged  cloves,  and,  as  the  weather  is  ex- 
ceedingly variable  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  the  air, 
in  general,  damp,  particularly  in  the  country,  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  stf)ve  heated  to  the  degree 
before  mentioned,  and  to  leave  the  cloves  in  it  till  they 
are  faded,  I  mean,  until  they  have  acquired  a  brown  hue  j 
after  which,  the  rest  of  the  desiccation  maybe  done  at 
ease,  by  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,  or  by  exposure  in  a  dry  airy 
room. 

The  annual  production  of  a  clove  tree  in  the  Molucca 
Islands,  according  to  Abbe  Raynal's  account,  is  about 
three  pounds  for  each  tree.  There,  they  are  topped,  at 
from  eight  to  nine  feet,  for  the  conveniency  of  gathering,' 
but,  in  Cayenne,  where  they  are  left  wiUiout  topping, 
and  where  there  are  clove  trees  larger  than  our  orange 
trees,  it  is  reported,  they  produce  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
each  tree- 

The  two  trees,  which,  under  my  management,  have 
produced  cloves  this  year,  on  the  Montpellier  estate, 
have  netted  me  four  pounds  and  a  ha' f  of  cured  cloves, 
besides  two  pounds,  at  least,  of  cloves,  which  I  hav-  left 
on  the  trees,  to  obtain  mother  of  cloves,  for  the  multi- 
plication of  that  spice  j  and  besides  this  I  have  about  half 
a  pound  of  cloves,  which  having  fallen  on  the  ground 
before  their  degree  of  maturity,  have  been  dried,  and  are 
very  good  for  domestic  use  :  these  last  are  strong  but 
small  J  so  that  these  two  trees  have  produced  more  than 
seven  pounds  of  cloves.  As  this  is  the  first  time  of  their 
production,  and  they  are  young,  it  maybe  reasonably  ex- 
pected, that  when  older  they  will  acquire  more  strength, 
and  more  branches  j  and  consequently  will  be  a  great  deal 
more  productive 
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To  the  preceding  Extract  it  is  thought  necessary  to  add  the 
following  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 


MY  LORD, 


Soho  Square,  August  11,  1796. 


I  BEG  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  I  havxj  read 
with  attention  the  paper  on  the  successful  culture  of  the 
clove  tree  in  Dominica,  which  your  Lordship  did  me  the 
honour  of  referring  to  me,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
ought  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  his  Majesty's  sub* 
jects  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  intertropical  colonies. 

Mr.  Buce  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  person,  who 
has  observed,  that  the  pimento  tree  prospers  best  in  those 
fiteril  soils  where  trees  whose  wood  is  of  a  head  texture 
abound,  and  that  sugar  cannot  be  cultivated  to  advantage 
in  such  places ;  also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  where  trees 
whose  wood  is  soft,  are  naturally  found,  pimento  trees 
rarely  are  met  with,  and  sugar  plantations  will  succeed; 
on  such  steril  soils  he  has  tried  clove  trees,  and  found  tliera 
congenial  to  its  nature. 

lliese  observations  open  to  the  cultivators  of  hot  cli- 
mates a  new  source  of  wealth,  which  will  not  probably 
be  confined  to  the  growth  of  cloves ;  other  spices  may  also 
prosper  best  in  the  barren  soils  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
lavender,  thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  are  known 
to  do  in  (hose  of  Europe. 

I  have  the  honour  of  sending  to  your  Lordship,  with 
this,  a  paper  containing  samples  of  cloves  received  by 
me  from  Mr.  Buee  some  months  ago  :  Number,  Jl  and  2, 
mentioned  by  him  p.  19,  (381  )  are  mixed  ;  No.  3,  his  best 
sort,  are  separate.  Your  Lordship  may,  if  you  think  fit, 
order  a  comparison  to  be  made,  by  some  dealers  in  spice, 
between  these  and  the  cloves  we  usually  receive  from  the 
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Dutch:  I  shall  only  add,  that  when  I  applied  for  infprma* 
tion  on  the  same  subject  to  an  eminent  wholesale  dealer 
in  that  article,  the  only  answer  I  obtained,  was,  that  he 
tliought  me  grievously  deceived,  in  supposing  the  clovea 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies,  he  being  absolutely 
certain  they  came  from  the  East. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
With  infinite  regard  and  esteem. 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOS.  fiANKS. 

EaKL   of  LiVEtltOOL. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Colonial  Establishments.^Ofthe  Captain  Cene-^ 
ral  or  Chief  Governor;  his  Pozvers  and  Pri- 
vileges.^Some  Reflections  on  the  usual  Choice 
of  Persons  for  this  high  Office. -^Lieutenant 
General,  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  President, 
—Of  the  Council,  their  Office  and  Functions. 
—Origin  of  their  Claim  to  a  Share  in  the  Le- 
gislature.-^Its  Mcessitt/,  Propriety/,  and  Le- 
gality considered.— Some  Corrections  in  the 
Constitution  of  this  Body  proposed. 

The  British  establishments  in  the  West  In-   chap 
dies  are  commonly  termed  king's  governments,       '' 
in  contradistinction  to  the  proprietary  and 
charter  governments  which  were  known  in 
North  A 


America 
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stated  in  some  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  the 
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BOOK    reader  must  have  observed,  how^  very  nearly 

VI.  , 

v^.^!^  their  internal  constitutions  conform  to  that  of 
the  mother  country.  Their  different  orders  of 
judicature  are  exactly  like  those  of  England^ 
and  their  legislatures,  in  general,  respectively 
consist  of  three  distinct  branches ;  i.  e.  a  govern- 
or, representing  the  crown,  a  council  or  upper 
house,  and  a  body  of  delegates  representing  th^ 
people  at  large.  The  two  iirst  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  because  they  are  not  independent ; 
but  the  members  of  the  last  are  more  fairly  and 
equally  chosen  by  their  constituents,  than  those 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  Of  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges claimed  and  exercised  by  these  several 
branches  respectively,  in  their  own  little  system, 
and  whence  derived,  I  shall  now  briefly  treat* 
And  first  of  the 


GOVERNOR. 

Every  chief  governor  in  the  British  West 
Indies  is  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  Great  Britain.  He  receives  through 
courtesy  the  title  of  Excelleucy,  and  is  vested 
with  the  following  powers  : 
k  First,  as  captain-general  and  commander 
in  chief,  he  has  the  actual  command  of  all  the 
land  forces  within  his  government  (except  only 
vvlien  a  general  officer  is  emnloved  on  ihe.  staff) 
and  he  commissions  ^11  officers  of  the  militia. 

w  j^  He 
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tte  appoints  tie  judges  of  all  the  differerit  courts   chap 
of  common  law,  and  even  these  gentlemen,  in       ' 
all  the  islands,  I  believe  (  Jamaica  excepted  (a)) 
hold  their  seats  during  the  governor's  good 
pleasure.    He  nominates  and  supersedes  at  will 
thecustodesofthe  several  parishes,  justices  o^ 
the  peace,  and  other  subordinate  civil  officers- 
and  although  in  respect  to  some  of  the  above 
appomtments  and  dismissions,  he  is  directed  to 
ask  the  advice  of  his  council,  this  direction  is  o^ 
little  avail,  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  this 
bbdy  are  themselves  liable  to  be  suspended  by 
the  governor,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence.^ 
or  even  without  any  cause  assigned;  a  circum- 
stance, by  the  way,  which  not  unfrequently 
happens;  and  having  thus  reduced  the  board 
under  a  number  limited  by  his  instructions;  he 
can   fill  up  the  vacancies  iustanter,  with  such 
persons  as  will  be  proiierhj  ohedient.     He  has 
authority,  with   the  advice  of  his  council    to 
summon  general  assemblies;  he  appoints 'the 

«t)  By  an  act  passed  in  Jamaica  in  178I,  intituled,  -An 
act  to  make  the  places  of  the  judges,  &c.  more  permanent 
and  respectable,  it  is  declared,  that  no  judge  si>.ll  be  re- 
moved but  by  the  king's  pleasure,  signified  under  his  ma. 
jesty's  sign  manual.  It  is  provided  however  that  the  govern- 
or>  With  the  consent  of  five  of  his  council,  n^.y  suspend, 
until  the  kmg's  pleasure  be  known,  accounting  to  his  majesty 
for,  and  delivering  to  the  party  suspended  a  copy  of  his  rea- 
sons m  writing  for  such  suspension.  This  proviso  seems  to 
me  to  render  this  act  in  a  great  measure  nugatory. 
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BOOK  place  of  their  meeting,  and  when  met,  he  pos- 
sesses a  negative  voice  in  the  legislature^  for 
without  his  consent,  no  bill  passes  into  a  law  ; 
and  be  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  alone 
shall  judge  needful,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  all  such  general  assemblies.  He  has 
the  disposal  of  all  such  civil  employments  as 
the  crown  does  not  dispose  of;  and  with  re- 
spect to  such  offices  as  are  usually  filled  up  by 
the  British  government,  if  vacancies  happen, 
the  governor  appoints  pro  tempore,  and  the  per- 
sons so  appointed  are  entitled  to  all  the  emolu- 
ments, until  they  are  superseded  at  home,  and 
until  the  persons  nominated  to  supersede  them, 
arrive  in  the  colony.  The  governor  claims  the 
privilege  also,  in  extraordinary  cases,  and  has 
been  known  frequently  to  exercise  it,  of  suspend- 
ing such  civil  officers  even  as  act  immediately 
under  the  king's  authority,  or  by  commission 
from  the  boards  of  treasury  and  admiralty,  in 
high  and  lucrative  employments,  as  the  attorney 
and  advocate-general,  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms, &c.  and  of  nominating  other  jjersons  to 
act  in  their  room,  until  the  king's  pleasure  shall 
be  known  therein.  To  all  which  is-  added  autho- 
rity, when  he  shall  judge  any  oflenderin  crimi- 
nal matters  a  fit  object  of  mercy,  to  extend  the 
king's  gracious  pardon  towards  him,  except  only 
in  cases  of  murder  and  high  treason ;  and  even 
in  these  cases,  the  governor  is  permitted  to  ra- 
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pricve  until  the  signifieation  of  the  royal  plea-   cmap. 
sure.  »• 

SECONDLY,  the  governor  has  the  custody  of 
the  great  seal,  and,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  pre- 
sides solely  in  the  high  court  of  Chancery.  In- 
deed, in  some  of  the  Windward  Islands,  as  we 
have  seen,  tlje  council  sit  as  judges  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  with  the  governor  :  process  how- 
ever is  issued  by  the  governor  alone,  and  tested 
in  his  name ;  and  in  general  the  governor  exer- 
cises within  his  jurisdiction,  the  same  extensive 
powers  as  are  possessed  by  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain. 

Thirdly,  the  governor  is  Ordinary,  and  col- 
lates to  all  vacant  church  benefices. '  He  hath 
also  the  power  of  granting  probate  of  wills,  and 
administration  of  the  effects  of  persons  dying 
intestate.  He  grants  licences  for  marriages,  and 
licences  for  schools,  &c.  and  is  sole  judge  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  consistorial  or  ecclesi- 
astical law. 

Fourthly,  the  governor  presides  in  the 
court  of  Error,  of  which  he  and  the  council 
are  judges,  to  hear  and  determine  all  appeals, 
in  the  nature  of  writs  of  error,  from  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  common  law. 

Fifthly,  the  governor  is  also  vice-admiral 
within  the  extent  of  his  government.  As  such, 
he  i«  entitled  to  the  rights  ofjetsanjlotsam,  &c. 
and  in  time  of  war,  he  issues  his  warrant  to  the 

judge     . 
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commissions  to  privateers  (b). 

Lastly,  a  colony-governor,  besides  various 
emoluments  arising  from  fees,  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  escheats,  has  an  honourable  annual  provi- 
sion settled  upon  him  by  act  of  assembly,  for 
the  whole  term  of  his  administration  in  tho 
colony.  For,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be 
tempted  to  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  stat-'^n 
by  improper  condescensions  to  leading  men  in 
the  assembly,  he  is  restrained  by  his  instructions 
from  accepting  any  salary,  unless  the  same  be 
settled  upon  him  by  law,  within  the  space  of 
one  year  after  his  entrance  into  the  governmCiVf , 
and  expressly  made  irrevocable  during  the 
whole  term  of  his  residence  in  the  administra- 
tion. And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  wise  and 
most  necessary  restriction. 

Armed  with  such  various  authorities,  and 
possessing  such  transcendent  pre-eminence  and 


(bj  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
tlie  court  of  vice-admiralty  in  the  Colonies,  by  the  4th  of  Geo, 
III.  chap.  15,  is  invested  with  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  courts  of  record,  in  cases  of  forfeitures  and  penalties  in- 
curred by  the  breach  of  any  act  of  parlinment  relating  to  the 
trade  and  revenues  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  j  and 
in  prosecutions'  in  this  court,  all  questions,  as  well  of  fact  as 
of  law,  are  decided  by  the  judge  alone,  withoiit  tlie  inten-en- 
tion  of  a  jury.  The  judge  is  nominated  by  the  crown.  The 
colonists  complain  with  great  reason  of  this  law,  as  a  direct 
violation  and  infringement  of  their  best  and  dearest  constitu- 
tional rights. 
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privileges  as  I  have  described,  it  is  not  to  be    chap. 
expected,  from  the  common  fallibility  of  human        '* 
nature,  that  every  colony-governor  (placed  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  the  mother-country ) 
•bould,  on  every  occasion,  bear  his  faculties 
mcekit/.     Great  caution  is  therefore  undoubt- 
edly necessary,  on  the  part  of  a  British  minister, 
in  the  choice  of  persons  for  a  trust  of  so  great 
weight  and  dignity;  the  powers  with  which 
our   plantation^governors  are   invested   being 
more  extensive  than  those  which  the  laws  of 
England  allow  to  the  sovereign  himself     It  is 
howe^er  a  melancholy  truth,  that  party  merit, 
and  connections,  are  commonly  the  most  for- 
cible recommendations  with  which  a  candidate 
for  a  distant  government  can  present  himself; 
and  that  persons  equally  devoid  of  character' 
abriity,  and  fortune,  have  sometimes  been  sent 
to  preside  in  our  most  important  settlements,  as 
if  justice  and  publick  virtue  were  best  admini- 
stered  and  promoted  by  men  most  distinguished 
for  ignorance  and   profligacy,  and  that  they 
would   prove   the    best    protectors  of   other 
people's  fortunes,  who  by  vice  and  profusion 
had  dissipated  their  own  ! 

In  nominating  to  an  office  which  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  legislature,  which  has  power  to 
controul  the  administration  of  executive  justice, 
and,  in  most  cases,  has  the  sole  exercise  of  the 
vast  and  ej^tensive  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  a 

court 
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court  of  equity,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a 
prudent  minister,  among  other  qualifications  in 
tlie  person  selected,  would  consider  that  some 
little  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
England  is  indispensably  requisite.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  the  military  professions 
(which  certainly  are  not  eminent  for  such  kind 
of  knowledge)  are  found  to  supply  most  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  elevated  to  this  high  sta- 
tion. It  were  unjust,  at  the  sanje  time,  not  to 
allow  that  some  of  these  have  acquitted  them- 
selves in  the  civil  department  with  extraordi- 
nary reputation  and  honour.  Both  the  late 
Sir  William  Trelawney,  and  Sir  Basil  Keith, 
who  successively  administered  the  government 
of  Jamaica,  were  educated  from  early  youth  in 
the  navy;  3'et  possessing  sound  judgments  and 
upright  intentions,  their  conduct  as  governors 
gave  abundant  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
the  colony,  without  incurring  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  crown ;  and  their  names  will  be 
remembered  there  with  reverence,  so  long  as 
worthy  governors  shall  be  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  (cj.     But  these 


fc)  Soon  after  the  above  was  written,  the  inhabitants  of 
Jamaica  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  in  an  untimely  grave, 
their  highly-valued  and  most  lamented  governor,  Thomas 
Earl  of  Effingham,  who  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
that  island  in  the  beginning  of  179O,  and  died  in  his  govern- 
paent  in  October  17 Ql,    This  noblemaa  was  educated  in 
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we  rare  instances ;  a  id  it  must  generally  be    chap. 
admitted,  that  the  appointment  to  high  civil 
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the  army ;  and,  with  tlic  frankness  and  firmness  of  tlie  ti- 
dier, possessed  very  cxtniordinaty  talents  for  civil  employ- 
ment,— HivS  merit  as  Chancellor  surpassed  all  tliat  the  warm- 
est of  his  friends  had  predicted.     He  displayed  a  cidmness  of 
temper,  and  a  clearness  of  conception,  which  the  captions 
and  subtle  perplexities  of  forensick  argument  could  not 
disturb  or  elude.     His  mind  was  strong,  quick,  penetratiu"^, 
pound,  and  decisive ;  but  the  prominent  feature  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  displayed  itself  in  all  cases  and  on  every  occa- 
sion, was  a  manly  and  unshaken  intrepidity.     He  neither 
courted  nor  dreaded  any  man  living}  proceeding  straight 
forward  in  the  plain  path  of  his  duty,  without  fear,  favour, 
or  alfection.— At  his  first  entrance  into  the  government,  his 
manners  were  Uiought  ungracious;  but  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues were  soon  happily  experienced,  and  he  tJien  became  the 
most  popular  of  all  governors.    The  Roman  people  displayed 
liot  greater  affliction  at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  than  was 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  for  the  loss  of 
J.ord  Effingham,    The  assembly  voted  a  magnificent  funeral 
for  the  remains  of  his  Lordship,  as  they  had  for  those  of  the 
('ountess  of  Effingham,  who  died  a  short  time  before  him. 
They  likewise  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  peq)e- 
tuate  the  memory  of  their  virtues,  and  the  author  of  this 
work  had  the  honour  of  drawing  up  the  inscription  thereon; 
which  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Memory  of 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Baron  Howard, 

Captain-General  and  Chief  Governor  of  this  Island, 

in  the  years  17()0and  IJyl  : 

,   And  of  Kathauine  his  Wife. 

The  Jaltcr  departed  this  life  on  the  latli  day  of 

October,  J  791, 
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suits  have  not  given  them  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring much  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  our  limited  government,  is  a  very  dangerous 

In  a  voyage  undertaken  for  tlie  benefit  of  her  healtli, 

in  His  Majesty's  ship  Diana  : 

The  former,  on  tlie  lyth  of  the  following  month. 

The  third  week  after  the  melancholy  return  of  the  Diana 

with  the  remains  of  his  beloved  Consort, 

whom  he  seemed  unwilling  to  survive. 

And   with  whom  he  was  deposited  in  the  same  grave, 

Thus,  united  in  their  lives 

by  the  most  tender  and  exalted  ties, — 

He— the  fond  and  indulgent  Husband, 

She — the  cheerful   and   obedient   Wife, — . 

In  their  deaths  they  were  not  divided ! 

To  perpetuate  the  remembrance 

of  so  illustrious  a  pattern  of  conjug;il  atFection  j 

To  manifest  the  publick  sense 

of  the  many  publick  and  private  virtues  of  tlicir 

respected  Governor ; 

And  to  record,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

The  clearness  of  that  sagacity. 

The  extent  of  tliat  knowledge. 

And  the  purity  and  firmness  of  that  integrity, 

which  rendered  his  administration 

the  boast  and  security  of  a  grateful  people  -, 

The  Assembly  of  Jamaica, 

having  cau<ied  the  remains  of  this  noble  and 

■  lamented  Pair  to  be  interred  with   funeral  honours 

at  the  publick  expcnce,  the  whole  House 

attending  each  procession  as  Mourners, 

As  a  fartlier   testimony  of  merited  esteeni 

Inscribe  tliis  Monument. 
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experiment.    Persons  of  this  class,  witli  the  pu-    chap. 
rest  intentions,  are  cAsily  misled  by  selfish  and  ,^J!^ 
interested  men,  whom  the  consciousness  of  their 
own  deficiencies  compels  them  to  consult.— 
Even  while  actuated  by  honest  and  laudable 
motives,  they  may  violate  irreparably  the  first 
principles  of  law  and  a  free  constitution,  by 
establishing  fatal  precedents  which  no  integrity 
of  intention  can  sanctify.    Mr.  Stokes,  the  late 
chief  justice  of  Georgia,  relates,  that  a  govern- 
or of  a  province  in  North  America  (at  that 
lime  a  British  colony)  ordered  the  provost- 
marshal  to  hang  up  a  convict  some  days  before 
the  time  appointed  by  his  sentence,  and  a  rule 
of  court  for  his  execution.     "  He  meant  well, 
says  Stokes,  but,  being  a  military  man,  con- 
ceived that  as  he  had  power  to  reprieve  after 
sentence,  he  had  power  to  execute  also  when 
he  pleased  :    and  the   criminal  was  actually 
hanged  as  the  governor  ordered,  nor  could  his 
excellency  be  persuaded,  that,  by  this  very  act, 
he  was  himself  committing  felony." 

An  anecdote  not  less  curious  than  the  former 
is  related  by  the  same  author  of  another  military 
governor,  who,  it  seems,  took  it  into  his  head 
to  suspend  a  gentleman  from  his  seat  in  the 
council,  for  no  other  reason  than  marryin«*  his 
daughter  without  his  consent. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  these  casps  f  lie 
mischief  to  the  publick,  exclusive  of  the  prece- 
dent. 
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dent,  was  not  very  great.  I  could  produce, 
however^  many  an  instance,  in  the  conduct  of 
governors,  in  which  somethiiig  more  would 
appear,  I  am  afraid,  than  mere  folly,  and  the 
ignorant  misapplication  of  authority.  But  the 
task  is  invidioui,  and  I  willingly  decline  it. 


t    i! 


LIEUTENANT  GENERAL,  LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR,  AND  PRESIDENT. 

In  a  government  comprehending  several 
islands,  as  that  of  the  Leeward  Charaihean 
Islands,  there  is  commonly  appointed,  together 
with  the  captain-general  or  chief  governor,  a 
lieutenant-general,  who  is  next  in  succession. 
He  is  usually  lieutenant-governor  likewise  of 
one  of  the  islands  included  within  the  general 
government,  each  of  which,  in  the  absence  of 
the  captain-general  from  that  particular  it^land, 
has  its  affairs  administered  by  a  lieutenant-go- 
vernor, or  the  president  of  the  council,  most 
commonly  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  often  that  the 
lieutenant-governor  is  on  the  spot;  this  ap- 
pointment, in  fact,  being  nothing  more  than 
the  grant  of  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  which 
is  paid  by  the  crown.  In  Jamaica  it  is  seldom 
that  a  lieutenant-governor  is  appointed  during 
the  residence  on  tlie  island  of  a  captain-gene- 
ral, there  being  no  establishment  or  provision  for 
such  an  oflicer  holding  a  dormant  commission  ; 

who 
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who  has  therefore  neither  power  nor  profit.    He    chap. 


is  not,  as  lieutenant-governor,  entitled  even  to 
a  seat  in  the  council.  On  the  resignation,  or 
absence  on  leave,  of  the  captain-general,  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, if  not  present,  is  frequently 
sent  over,  who  then  succeeds  to  the  supreme 
command,  and  receives  the  full  emoluments  of 
the  government  (dj. 

Mk. 

CdJ  The  following  instnnce  of  ministerial  crconomy  may 
amuse,  but  cannot  surprise,  my  readers  in  the  c(.lonies.- 
About  the  year  17O7,  when  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
then  Earl  of  SJ,clburne,  was  Secretary  of  State,  an  apnli- 
cation  was  made  to  his  lordship  by  same  gentlemai  of  Ja- 
ma.ca,  then  residing  in  England,  for  a  provision  for  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor,  who  should  reside  within  the  island  at  the 
same  t.me  with  tl)«  captain.general.  The  reason  assigned 
was,  to  prevent  a  devolution  of  the  government  to  tiie  pre- 
s.dent  of  the  council.  I^rd  Shelburne  had  no  other  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  than  an  unwillingness  to  saddle  either  the 
mother-country  or  the  colony  with  additional  expenco  -But 

liudmg,  among  other  emolumentsof  thecaptain-gencTal,  tlK>i 
he  derived  about  lOOO/.  sterling  perannmiicom  the  cum- 
niand  of  a  fortihcation  at  Port  Royal,  called  Fcrt  Charles,  and 
conceiving  the  other  api>ointmenis  of  the  chief  governor  lo 
be  sufficiently  liberal,  his  lordship  stipulated  with  the  nexl 
governor.  Sir  William  Trelawney,  ih.i  he  should  resign  Fort 
tharles  to  lieutenant-governor  Dalling,  ,.n  condition  of  resi- 
dence. Thus  were  the  wishe.  of  the  gentlemen  gratitied,  and 
a  provision  made  fbr  a  lieutenant-governor,  without  expence 
either  to  Great  Britain  or  Jamaica  ;  and,  cui.sidering  with.! 
that  Sir  William  Trelawney  was  the  minister's  tru^d,  the 
-nduct  of  Lord  Shelburne  in  the  busix.ess  was  highly  com- 


v^V^/ 


niendable,  and  bore  the 


frntares  of  honour,— Cut  mark  the 

result. 
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Mr;  Long  is  of  opinion  that  a  president  of* 
the  council^  taking*  upon  him  the  government 
on  the  demise  or  absence  of  a  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor,  cannot  legally  dissolve  the 
house  of  assembly,  nor  issue  writs  for  calling  a 
new  one^  because  he  has  no  express  commission 
from  the  Sovereign  under  the  great  seal  of  Great 
Britain,  giving  authority  for  that  purpose. 


THE  COUNCIL. 


The  members  of  this  board  are  severally  ap- 
pointed by  the  Royal  mandamus,  directed  to 
the  governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  names  of  the  several  mem- 
bers for  the  time  being  are  inserted  in  the  go- 
irernor's  instructions.  In  Jamaica  their  full 
complement  is  twelve  :  in  some  of  the  smaller 
islands  ten :  and  in  case  of  as  many  vacancies, 

result.  In  the  administration  of  Lord  George  Germain,  Ge* 
neral  Bailing,  by  the  demise  of  Sir  William  Trelawney,  sue- 
ceeded  to  ihe  chief  command  :  and  the  new  minister,  con* 
Bidering  1  OOOi.  per  a /inuw  no  despicable  object,  instead  of 
continuuig  Fort  Charles  as  a  provision  for  a  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, seized  on  it  for  his  own  use,  and  soon  after  assigned  its 
profits  over  to  one  of  his  dependants,  who  has  enjoyed  it 
ever  since.  Thus  the  Island  suffers  the  same  inconvenie^cy 
it  complained  of  before,  with  the  burthen  of  providing  lOCX)^. 
a  year  for  a  person  who  neither  resides  within  the  island,  nor 
has  any  other  connection  with  it ;  for  the  fort  is  generally 
commanded  by  his  depiity's  deputy,  with  whose  very  name, 
it  J3  probable,  tlie  principal  himself  is  unacquainted, 
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by  death,  absence,  or  suspension,  as  reduce  ihe    chap. 
board  under  seven,  the  governor  or  commander        ^' 
in  chief  is  empowered  to  fdl  up  to  that  num- 
ber, but  no  further.     Their  privileges,  powers, 
and  offices,  are  these  : 

First.  They  are  by  courtesy  severally  ad- 
dressed, in  the  colonies.  Honour  nble;  they  take 
precedency  next  to  the  commander  in  chief; 
and,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-general,  and  lieutenant-governor! 
the  eldest  member  of  the  council  succeeds  to  th^ 
government,  under  the  title  of  President. 

Secondly.     They  arc  a  council  of  state,  ihe 
governor  or  commander  in  chief  presiding  in 
person,  to  whom  they  stand  in  the  same  relatioa 
as  the  privy-council  in  Great  Britain  does  to 
the  Sovereign.    But  although  every  plantation- 
governor  is  directed  by  his  instructions  to  ad- 
vise with  his  council  on  most  occasions,  I  do  not 
know  that,  in  his  executive  capacity,  he  is  ab- 
solutely bound  to  abide  by  their  advice.     I  con- 
ceive that  he  is  competent  to  act,  in  most  cases, 
not  only  without,  but  even  against,  their  concur- 
rence :  he  may,  it  is  true,  by  so  doing,  incur  the 
king's  displeasure;    but  his   proceeding's   are 
nevertheless    efficient    and  legal   witliin    the 
colony. 

Thirdly.    They  are  named,  in  every  com- 

„  ^,    ^„.^   }»ca-wc,  iis  juauccs  mroughout 

the  colony  to  ^vhich  they  belong. 
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Fourthly.  The  council,  together  with  the 
commander  in  chief,  sit  as  judges  in  the  court 
of  error  or  court  of  appeal  in  civil  causes  from 
the  courts  of  record  ;  and  in  some  of  the  islands 
two  or  more  of  the  members  sit  with  the  go- 
vernor in  the  court  of  chancery,  as  assistant 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  as  I  have  else- 
where related ;  appeals  from  chancery  there- 
fore lie  not  before  them,  but  are,  by  the  king's 
order,  avoked  before  his  majesty  himself  in 
council. 

Fifthly.  The  council  is  a  constituent  part 
of  the  legislature ;  their  consent  being  neces- 
sary in  the  enacting  of  laws.  In  this  capacity 
of  legislators,  they  sit  as  the  upper  house,  and 
in  most  of  the  colonies,  distinct  from  the  go- 
vernor; claim  privilege  of  parliament,  order 
the  attendance  of  persons,  and  the  production 
of  papers  and  records,  and  commit  for  con- 
tempts; enter  protests  on  their  journals  after 
the  manner  of  the  house  of  peers,  and  have 
their  chaplain,  clerk,  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  thought  strange  that  one  and  the 
same  body  of  men  should  act  in  two  such  differ- 
ent capacities  and  functions,  as  a  privy-council 
sworn  to  secrecy  and  fidelity,  and  an  upper  house 
of  legislature ;  "  the  admitting  such  a  distinction, 
saysalate govcruor^  maybe  supposedeven to  free 
them  from  all  obligations  of  lUp  oath  they  take 
%  as 
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as  counsellors :  because  their  duty  to  the  people,    chap. 
as  legislators,  may  seem  to  oblige  them  very  ^4^ 
frequently  to  support  opinions  repugnant  to 
a  governor's  schemes  (ej." 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  the 
governoi's  schemes  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
council,  repugnant  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  t'leir  opposition  to  such  schemes  can- 
not bedoemed  a  violation  of  their  oath  of  fide- 
lity ;  neither  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  thej 
thereby  divulge  what  they  have  sworn  to  keep 
secret. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  at  large  re- 
siding within  the  colonies,  have  much  more 
cause  of  apprehension  than  their  governors, 
from  the  existence  and  exercise  of  legislative 
authority,  in  so  unstable  a  body  as  the  board 
in  question  :   For  although  its  individual  mem- 
bers ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  indeed  commonly 
are,  men  of  weight  and  propertjf  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  yet  a  territorial  qualification 
is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  their  appoint- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  members  chosen  into  the 
assembly.     Persons  therefore  mai/  be,  and  I  am 
Jifraid  in  former  times  have  been,  nominated  to 
the  council,  who  have  no  natural  concern  in  the 
welfare  of  the  colony,  no  community  of  inte- 
rests with  its  inhabitants,   and  who   consider 

{€)  This  opinion  of  Governor  Lvttleton  is  quoted  more  3t 
large  in  the  History  of  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Long,  vol.  i.  p.  15^ 

^°^'  "•  D  D  themselves 
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BOOK  themselves  wholly  at  the  governor's  disposal, 
v^^y^  and  bound  to  support  all  his  measures,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  the  general  good. 
Again  :  From  the  power  which  the  governors 
assume  of  arbitrarily  inflicting  the  rod  of  sus- 
pension, the  board  has  not  stability  sufficient 
to  insure  respect  to  its  resolutions.  It  has  nei- 
ther strength  nor  independency.  Such  of  the 
members  therefore  as  have  property  in  the  coun- 
try, may  perhaps  sometimes  find  themselves  in 
a  more  disagreeable  predicament  than  even  those 
who  have  none ;  fv>r  they  may  be  compelled  to 
vote  as  a  governor  shall  dictate,  in  support, 
possibl^i^  of  measures  ruinous  to  the  commimity 
in  which  all  their  concerns  are  centered,  or  be 
exposed  to  the  aftront  of  publick  degradation  ; 
to  the  consequent  malignant  misconstructions 
of  the  vulgar;  and  perhaps  to  the  contempt  of 
their  own  minds,  in  having  accepted  a  station 
which  subjects  them  to  censure,  for  honestly 
discharging  the  duties  of  it. 

I  DO  not  indeed  know  that  many  great  evils 
have  actually  been  felt  by  the  colonists  at  large, 
from  the  inefficiency  and  instability  of  this 
body.  However,  as  it  is  the  excellency  of  the 
British  government,  not  merely  to  correct  ex- 
isting abuses,  but  also  to  obviate  and  prevent 
(as  far  as  human  foresight  will  permit)  such  as 
may  possibly  or  probably  happen  ;  many  intel- 
iigent  persons  have  been  led  to  controvert  the 

claim 
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claim  of  <lie  f;ouncil  altogether  to  a  participa- 
tion in  the  legislature.  They  deny  that  this  ^^' 
claim  derives  any  just  support  either  from  ana- 
logy to  the  constitution  of  the  parent  state, 
from  the  royal  delegation,  or  from  any  law  of 
sufficient  comprehension  and  efficacy  to  warrant 
such  a  pretension  in  a  body  so  constituted. 

The  principal  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are  to  this 
effect. 

The  peers  of  Great  Britain  are  hereditary 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  sit  in  parliament 
for  the  support  of  their  own  great  interests  and 
inherent  dignity,  and  as  an  intermediate  body 
between  the  crown  and  the  people.     In  civil 
process  their  persons  are  sacred,  and  in  crimi- 
nal, they  are  tried  by  their  own  order.    Neither 
can  their  privileges  be  taken  from  them  but  in 
extraordinary  cases,  and  then  only  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  whole  house,  as  a  court  of  the 
highest  jurisdiction,  or  by  an  act  of  the  whole 
legislature.      The  sovereign,    it   is  true,  can 
create  as  many  new  peers  as  he  pleases,  but  hav- 
ing once  raised  a  subject  to  this  high  dignity, 
his  privileges  thenceforward,  as  a  peer  of  par- 
liament, are  his  own ;  founded,  not  on  royal 
concessions,  but  on  the  ancient  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  realm.     Thus,  the  house  of 
lords  forms  a  spnumf**  Vtran^>,  ^i^ *i,- 1-    •  t  , 

distinct  from,  and  entirely  independent  of,  the 

^  o2  crown 
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crown  on 

the  one 

hand. 

and  the 

commons 

on 

VI. 

the 

other. 

Now, 

in   all 

these  respects, 

it 

is 

h  I 


maintained,  that  a  cohinial  council  has  no  con- 
formity or  similitude  with,  and  therefore  could 
not  originally  have  been  intended  to  form  a  se- 
parate estate,  and  supply  in  the  colonies  the 
place  of,  the  house  of  peers  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  contended  further,  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  is  not  of  itself  sufficiently  extensive 
to  constitute  such  a  legislative  branch,  or  se- 
parate estate  in  the  colonies.  The  king,  it  is 
true,  has  a  negative  in  legislation,  but  the  king; 
has  no  right  to  propose  a  law  to,  or  to  alter  a 
law  proposed  by,  the  lords  or  commons.  His 
power  is  the  power  of  rejecting,  and  nothing 
more  ;  which  therefore  is  not  so  properly  a  le- 
gislative power,  as  a  negative  on  the  legislation 
of  the  other  branches  ;  a  mere  defensive  privi* 
lege  to  enable  him  to  withstand  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legislature,  and  preserve  the  go- 
vernment entire.  As  the  king  cannot  confer  on- 
others  what  he  possesses  not  himself,  nothing 
less  than  a  solemn  and  precisely  declaratory  law,, 
proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  confirmed  by  the  crown,  could,  it  is  pre- 
tended, have  given  the  shadow  of  authority  to 
a  colonial  or  provincial  council  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  distinct  legislative  estate.  It  fol- 
lows, that  their  claim  to  legislative  powers,  thus 
unsupported,  is  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

These 
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These  argument.%  or  arguments  to  the  same  chap, 
effect,  are  urged  with  great  ability  in  Mr.  Long's  ' 
History  of  Jamaica.  I  shall  not  attemi)t  to 
controvert  them  hy  elaborate  discussion,  but 
content  myself  with  briefly  stating  the  origin, 
as  it  is  in  fact,  (according  to  mv  conception) 
of  the  pretensions  ofthis  branch  to  a  distinct 
share  in  colonial  legislation.  If  it  be  shewn 
that  the  exercise  of  these  pretensions  may,  on 
several  occasions,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
welfaic  ana  safety  of  the  community ;  a  very 
few  words  will  suffice  on  the  question  of  their 
constitutional  legality. 

That  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish 
in  any  of  the  colonial  governments  three  distinct 
independent  legislative  powers  acting  on  the 
spot,  in  the  view  of  forming  constitutions  on 
the  model  of  England,  I  do  not  however  be- 
lieve ;  because,  while  the  crown  retains  its  ne- 
cessary and  constitutional  right  of  disannulling 
all  acts  of  the  provincial  legislatures,  and  while 
the  privilege  of  giving  a  negative  is  likewise 
exercised  by  its  governors  in  the  colonies,  inde- 
pendent of  the  council,  there  avefour  distinct 
estates,  instead  of  three.     The  case  seems   to 
have  been,  that  there  being  no  order  of  heredi- 
tary nobility  in  the  plantations,  out  of  which  to 
constitute  a  dignified  and  efficient  intermediate 
body,  like  the  peers  of  England  and  Ireland,  a 
legislative  authority  was  at   an   early  period 
entrusted  to  the  governors  and  tluir  council. 
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acting  coTijointlf/,  aad  forniinp:  a  middle  branch 
between  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people  on  the  other.  The 
presence  and  concurrence  of  the  governor  were 
probably  thought  adviseable,  in  the  view  that 
the  interests  of  the  crown  might  generally  pre- 
ponderate ;  while  by  selecting  the  members  of 
the  council  from  men  of  the  first  consequence 
in  each  colony,  it  was  perhaps  conceived  that 
a  salutary  check  was  contrived  against  those 
abuses  to  which  power,  in  the  best  hands^  is 
sometimes  liable  ;  and  on  this  plan  the  colonies 
possessed  the  semblance,  at  least,  of  an  English 
legislative  constitution  (fj. 

That  such  was  the  first  intention  in  the  for- 
ination  of  all  or  most  of  the  king's  governments 
in  the  plantations  ( imperfect  as  the  system  con- 
fessedly is,  from  the  instabilit\  of  the  count li) 
appears  from  the  instance  of  Barbadoes,  where 
this  arrangement  still  exists;  the gover  lor  and 
council,  in  matters  of  legislation,  constituting, 
not  two  separate  and  distinct  bodies,  indepen- 
dent of  each  other,  but  one  constituent  branch 
only,  sitting  and  deliberating  together. — And 
6uch  too,  for  some  years,  was  the  practice  of 


(fJ  Every  governor  is  expressly  instructed  to  transmit  from 
lime  to  tinie  to  his  Majesty  the  nanaes  of  such  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  as  arc  best  qualifiecl  to  sut  ply  vacancies  in 
thti  council,  and  it  is  rarely  that  any  person  is  appointed  who 
is  aot  previous])  recomniendeci  by   lie  governor. 

Jamaica^ 
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Jamaica,  and  I  believe  of  all  or  most  of  the    chap. 
rest  of  the  royal  governments ;  but  as  it  some- 
times became  necessary  to  reject  popular  bills, 
the  governor,  to  divert  the  displeasure  of  the 
assembly  from  himself  to  the  council,  declined 
by  degrees  attending  on  such  occasions ;  leaving 
It  to  the  board  to  settle  matters  with  the  as- 
sembly as  they  could,  without  his  interference. 
The  council  concurred,  readily  enough,  in  the 
governor's  views,  because  his  absence  removing 
a  restraint,  gave  them  the  semblance  of  a  dis- 
tinct independent  estate ;  and  the  crown,  per- 
ceiving the  utility  and  advantage  of  the  mea- 
sure, confirmed  and  established  the  practice  by 
decrees    in   most   of  the   rovnl   governments 
throughout  the    British       aitations.      If  the 
people's   representative.-,    had   considered   this 
exclusive  interposition  of  the  council  as  an  in- 
novation, then  was  their  time  to  have  opposed 
it ;  but  it  has  not  appeared  to  me  that  the  as- 
sembly of  my  one  colony,  at  any  one  period, 
denied  a  right  in  the  council  to  negative  bills 
in  the  first  instance,   without  the  governor's 
consent  or  participation.     Now  the  right  in 
the  council  to  reject  bills  altogether  in  the  first 
instance,  necessarily  comprehends  the  privilege 
of  offering  amendments  to  particular  clauses, 
(money  bills  are  always,  and  very  properh ,  ex- 
cepted) the  exercise  of  which  privilege  is  in 
truth  nothing  more   than  an  offer  of  compro- 
mise between  the  council  and  assembly.     The 
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looK  former  may  say,  *'  we  propose  such  and  such 
amendments;  adopt  them,  or  we  use  our  power 
of  rejection,"  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  plain 
origin  and  actual  rise  of  the  privileges  enjoyed, 
I  believe,  by  the  council-board  in  every  British 
colony  in  the  West  Indies  ( Barbadocs  except- 
ed) of  deliberating  apart  from  the  governor  on 
all  bills  sent  up  by  the  assembly;  of  proposing 
amendments  to  such  bills,  and  of  rejecting  alto- 
gether, and  without  any  participation  with  the 
governor,  such  of  them  as  they  disapprove. 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  know  that  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  council  extends,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  exercise 
of  such  an  authority,  when  enforced  freely  and 
independently,  a  most  necessary  and  useful  ex-^ 
pedient,  tending  to  preveJit  violent  and  mischie-^ 
vous  disputes  between  the  delegates  of  the 
people  and  the  representative  of  the  crown. 
Its  origin  may  have  been  illegitimate ;  but  its 
adoption  in  the  colonies  for  a  century  at  least, 
and  recognition  by  the  crown,  have  given  it 
*  such  a  prescriptive  establishment,  as  1  conceive 
constitutes  law  (g). 

Cg)  In  truth  the  colonies  gained  a  very  important  acqui- 
sition by  this  stparation  of  the  governor  and  council  from 
^cii  other  in  nna  ters  of  legislation ;  for,  obtaining  by  this 
Xti  ans  tlie  semblance  of  three  distinct  estates,  it  enabled  them 
the  more  ea-.ily  to  secure  the  privilege  whi(  h  tl^ey  claimed, 

txiHt  XuxiX  iaW3  gtrOUiU  u6  iniinCutatciy  !ii  lOrCC  as  soon  HB  COll" 

sented  to  by  the  goveruorj  witliout  waiting  for  the  royal  cou- 
^rmation. 
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After  all,  the  objections  which  have  been    chap. 
made  to  the  present  constitution  of  this  body,        ^ 
arising  from  its  want  of  sufficient  stability  and 
independence,  are  of  an  important  and  serious 
nature.     Men  a^e  very  unfit   for   legislators, 
whose  deliberations  are  liable  to  be  biassed  by 
external  and  improper  influence.     If,  on  some 
occasions,  they  are  instruments  of  good,   on 
others  they  may  prove  instruments  of  great  evil. 
Yet  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  even  this  incon- 
venience might  find  its  remedy,  if  the  colonial 
assemblies  would  take  the  subject  into  serious 
and  temperate  consideration.  Were  it  required 
by  law  that  no  person  should  be  appointed  of  the 
council  who  was  not  possessed  of  a  landed  estate 
within  the  colony  to  some  given  value,  as  an 
indispensable  qualification,  so  that  the  private 
interests  of  the  members  might  be  blended  with 
those  of  every  other  citizen,  and  were  the  ter- 
rors of  suspension,  which,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  hangs  but  by  a  thread,  removed 
from  them,  they  would  become  a  respectable 
and  most  useful  body  (hj.     At  the  same  time, 

00  There  .-irises,  however,  some  difficulty  in  considering 
this  point.  While  the  council  are  liable  to  be  suspended  at 
the  will  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  governor  (and  Ire- 
member  an  instance  in  Jamaica,  of  seven  members  being 
suspended  in  one  day,  on  a  very  frivolous  pretence)  their 
authority  k  very  lightly  regarded,  and  sometimes  they  are 
even  treated  with  i-oatemot  imd  insult.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  were  appointed  for  /[/V,  they  might,  in  their  legisla- 
tive 
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it  will  behoove  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  an  especial  manner,  to  keep  in  their 
own  hands,  undiminished  and  unimpaired,  as 
a  sacred  deposit,  the  great  and  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  granting  or  withholding  the  supplies. 
If  the  council,  independent  of  the  governor 
and  the  people,  shall  once  possess  themselves 
of  the  smallest  share  in  this  most  important  of 
all  popular  rights,  they  will  become  from  that 
moment  a  standing  senate,  and  an  insolent 
aristocracy. 

tlve  capacity,  become  fonnitlable  both  to  the  king's  repre- 
sentative and  the  people.  They  might  obstruct  the  supplies 
for  no  better  reason  than  to  get  a  new  governor  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  tliat  they  should  still  be  amoveable,  but, 
in  order  to  give  them  greater  weight  than  they  possess  at 
present,  they  should  be  moveable  only  by  the  king's  express 
order,  in  consequence  of  a  joint  address  from  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  house  of  assembly.  Their  present 
constitution  certainly  requires  some  correction  and  amend- 
ment :  the  more  so,  as  in  some  of  the  colonies  they  have 
set  up  pretensions  of  a  very  wide  and  extraordinary  nature. 
They  have,  at  different  times,  claimed  and  exercised  the 
power  of  arbitrarily  imprisoning  for  contempt,  and  formerly 
even  for  fines  laid  by  their  owa  authority.  They  have  claim- 
ed a  right  of  origui:iring  publick  bills  at  their  board,  and 
even  of  amending  money  huh  passed  by  the  assembly.  They 
have  al^o  claimed  the  right  of  appropriating  the  publick 
revenue,  tkc.  &c.  All  these,  and  other  pretentions,  nre 
equally  inconsistent  with  their  original  appointment  o."  a 
rouncU.  of  assistants,  to  the  governor,  and  with  the  tenure 
by  which  tliey  at  present  exiit,  and  ouglu  to  be  constantly 
and  tirnily  resisted  by  tho  people's  repve-ciUativcs. 
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JIouscsofAsseml)hj.— Prerogative  deniedto  he  in 
the  Crown  of  e.^tablishing  in  the  Colonies  Con- 
stitutions less  free  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
—Most  of  the  British  West  Indian  Islands 
settled  bij  Emigrants  from  the  Mother  Coun- 
try. —  Roi/nl  Proclamations  and  Charters, 
Confirmations  only  of  ancient  Bights. — Bai^- 
hadoes,  and  some  other  Islands,  originally 
made  Cov  '  ..^.  Pnlatine.^Their  local  Legis- 
latures how  const  Unfed,  and  the  Extent  of  their 
Jurisdlciion  pointed  out. — Their  Allegiance 
to,  and  Dependance  on,  the  Croxvn  ofC", 
Britain  how  secured.— Constitutional  Extent 
of  Parliamentary  Authority  over  them. 

In  treating  of  the  assemblies,  or  popular  branch 
in  the  h)cal  system  of  colonial  administration, 
I  shall  first  attempt  to  investigate  the  origin  of 

Ca)  In  this  chapter,  the  miture  and  necessary  uniformity 
of  my  work  compel  me  to  tread  over  a  lield  wherein  the 
footsteps  of  a  great  many  preceding  writers  are  still  visible, 
I  presume  not  therefore  to  fancy  that  I  can  produce  many 
new  arguments  myself,  or  give  additional  weight  to  those 
which  have  been  advanced  by  others,  on  subjects  so  well 
understood,  and  so  fre<}uent]y  and  freely  canvassed  during 
the  late  unhappy  disputes  with  America.  My  aim  will  be 
answered,  if,  instead  of  originality  and  novelty,  I  am  found 
to  possess  perspicuity  and  precision.     Happily,  the  great 
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BOOK  tlic  claim  of  the  colonists  to  legislate  for  them- 
\^^Y^/  selves,  by  m;:;ans  of  those  assemblies,  and  to  dis- 
play the  principles  on  which  this  claim  was  con- 
firmed by  the  mother-country.  Afterwards,  I 
shall  cnqjuirc  by  what  means  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain^  and  profitable 
subordination  to  the  British  parliament,  are  se- 
cured and  maintained. 

From  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
concerning  a  prerogative  in  the  crown  to  invest 
the  colonial  council-boards  with  some  share  of 
legislative  authority,  I  trust  it  will  not  follow 
that  the  English  constitution  has  at  any  time 
lodged  in  the  king  the  still  greater  prerogative 
of  establishing  in  the  British  dependencies,  such 
a,  form  and  system  of  government  as  his  Ma- 
jesty shall  think  best.  It  is  surely  one  thing  to 
say,  that  the  crown  may  introduce  into  the 
plantations  such  checks  and  controuls  as  kre 
congenial  to  those  institutions  by  which  free- 
dom is  best  secured  in  the  mother-country,  and 
another  to  aver  that  the  crown  may  withhold  from 
the  colonies  the  ejoyment  of  freedom  altoge- 
ther. Nevertheless,  were  the  maxim  well  found- 
ed, that  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  arrang- 
ing the  system  of  colonial  establishments  is 
unlimited,  no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  would  impeach,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
the  claim  of  the  British  colonists  in  America 
4  to 
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to  a  British  constitution ;  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
presenting the  whole  nation,  has  repeatedly  re- 
cognized in  the  first  settlers  and  their  posterity, 
by  various  solemn  grants,  proclamations,  char- 
ters, and  treaties,  the  same  liberties,  privileges, 
and  immunities,  which  are  possessed  and  en- 
joyed by  their  fellow  subjects  remaining  in 
Great  Britain. 

I  DO  not,  indeed,  know  that  those  grams,  pro- 
clamations, charters,  and  treaties,  were  essen- 
tially necessary  to  freedom  ;  for  if,  as  I  presume 
I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion fhj,  even  a  conquered  state,  retaining  its 
ancient  inhabitants,  no  sooner  becomes  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  than  it  is  assimilated  to  its  go- 
vernment, and  imbibes  the  spirit  of  its  free  con- 
stitution ;— if  this,  as  I  contend,  is  the  law  of 
England,  it  requires  but  little  argument  to 
prove  that  English  subjects,  whether  settling 
in  countries  which  their  valour  has  annexed  to 
the  Brit'^h  dominion,  or  emigrating  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  plantations  on  vacant  or 
derelict  lands,  are  entitled  of  right,  so  long  as 
they  preserve  their  allegiance,  to  at  least  an 
equal  degree  of  national  protection,  with  adopt- 
ed aliens  and  vanquished  enemies.     Some  of 
our  possessions  in  America  and  the  West  Indie* 
(Jamaica  in  particular,  as  we  have  seen)  were 
obtained  bv  the  forrps  nf  iht^  cfofo.  •  th^  i«rJ,"_ 
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BOOK    viduals  of  which  bcf  arae  proprietors   of  the 
country  which   they  had  conquered.      Other 
countries,  as    Barbadoes  and   Antigua,   were 
found  vacant  and  unoccupied,  and  were  made 
valuable  appendages  to  Great  Britain,  by  the 
enterprisivg  spirit  and  at  the  sole  ex  pence  of  a 
few  private  adventures.    Even  where  the  lands 
were  forcibly  taken  from  the  ancient  Indian  inha- 
bitantii,  though  nothing  can  sanctify  injustice, 
yet  the  English  title  is  unimpeachable  by  any 
other  European  power  ;  and  the  English  nation 
lias  received  the  bene  lit  of  the  fenterprize.  Shall 
it  then  (to  use  an  excellent  and  unanswerable 
argument  of  Mr.  Long  on  this  subject  (c),  shall 
it  be  affirmed  '  that  if  English  forces  conquer, 
'  or  English  adventurers  possess  themselves  of 
'  distant  lands,  and  thereby  extend  the  empire, 
'  and  add  to  the  trade  and  opulence  of  Eng- 
'  land;  the  Englishmen  so  possessing  andplan- 
'  ing  such  territory,  ought,  in  consideration  of 
'  the   great  services   thereby  effected  to  their 
'  nation,  to  be  treated  worse   than   aliens,  to 
'  forfeit  all  rights  of  Eiiglish  subjects,  and  be 
'  left  to  the  mercy  of  an  absolute  and  arbi- 
'  trary  form  of  government?'    Nothing  surely 
can  equal  the  absurdity  of  so  savage  a  doc- 
trine (d) ! 

(c)  Hist.  Jamaica. 

(dj  "  Let  us  consider  (says  Mr.  Locke)  a  conqueror  in  a 
iawliil  war,  and  see  what  power  he  gets,  and  over  whom. 
'<  First,  he  gets  no  power  by  his  contjucst  over  thi)se  that 
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Considering  therefore  the  further  discussion   char 
of  this  point  as  superHous,  I  come  to  the  conclu-  sj^ 

conquered  with  him.     They  that  fought  on  his  side  cannot 
suffer  by  the  (;onquest,  but  must  at  least  be  as  much  free- 
men as  they  were  before.    And  most  commonly,  they  serve 
upon  terms,  and  on  condition  to  share  with  their  leader, 
and  enjoy  a  part  of  the  spoil,  and  other  advantages  that  at- 
tend the  coiKiuering  sword  :  or,  :.i  least,  have  a  part  of  the 
subdued  country  bestowed  upon  them.    And  the  conquer- 
ing  people  are  not,  I  hope,  to  be  slaves  by  conquest,  and 
wear  their  Jaurels  only  to  shew  they  are  sacrifices  to  their 
leader'3  triumph.     We  are  told  by  some,  that  the  English 
monarchy  is  founded  in  the  Norman  conquest,  and  that 
our  princes  have  thereby  a  title  to  absolute  dominion  j 
which,  if  it  were  true  (as  by  history  it  appears  otherwise) 
and  that  William  had  a  right  to  make  war  on  this  island, 
yet  his  dominion  by  conquest  could  reach  no  farther  than 
to  the  Saxons  and  Eritons  that  were  then  inhabitants  of 
this  country.      The  Normans  that  came  with  him,  and 
helped  the  conqueror,  and  all  descended  from  them,  are  free- 
men, and  not  subjects  by  conquest  3  let  that  give  what  do- 
minion it  will." 

So  iar  Mr.  Locke-His  friend  and  correspondent  Mr 
Mollyneux,  of  Dublin,  in  hisTreatise  of  thecaseof  IrelainJ's 
being  bound  by  English  acts  of  parliament,  repeats  the  same 
argument,  and  illustraies  it  as  follows.     "  Supposing  (he 
<>bscrves)  that  H^nry  II.  had  a  right  to  invade  Ireland,  and 
tlwt  he  had  been  opposed  therein  by  the  inhabitants,  it  was 
onV  the  ancient  race  of  the  Irish  that  could  suffer  by  this 
-subjtigation;  the  English  and  Britons,  that  came  over  and 
coac^uered  with  him,  retained  all  the  freedoms  and  immu- 
nities of  frce-bom  subjects;  they,  and  their  descendants, 
could  not  in  reason  lose  these  for  being  successful  and  vic- 
torious; for  so,  the  state  of  butli  conquerors  and  coaciuered 
shall  be  a^ually  slavish." 
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BOOK  sion  wliicli  necessarily  results  from  the  premises, 
y^^  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  clear  and  uncontro- 
vertible, that  the  royal  proclamations  and  char- 
ters which  guaranteed  and  confirmed  to  the  first 
planters,  emigrating  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  all  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  immuni- 
ties of  free  denizens  remaining  w'thinthe  king- 
dom, were,  and  were  meant  to  be,  declaratory 
onlj/  of  ancient  rights;  not  creative  ofnewpri- 
vilep;es.  They  were  nothing  more  than  royal 
recognitions,  expressive  of  a  reciprocal  relation 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  not- 
withstanding their  removal  conveying  the  con- 
sent of  the  king,  as  head  and  representative  of 
the  English  state,  to  their  emigration;  and 
assuring  them,  expressly,  or  by  evident  impU- 
cation,  so  long  as  they  preserved  their  alle- 
giance, the  full  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
those  inherent  rights,  which  no  climate  nor 
compact  can  take  away  or  diminish. 

Such,  I  conceive,  was  the  ground  on  which 
the  first  English  colonists  claimed,  amongst, 
other  rights,  the  great  and  important  one  c/f 
assenting  to  all  laws  by  which  they  were  to  ha 
bound ;  or,  to  speak  somewhat  more  snita'i)ly 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  people  of  Engl  and, 
of  being  bound  by  such  laws  only,  as  in  their 
operation,  should  extend  to,  and  bind  tUe  go- 
vernors equally  with  the  governed ;  thejramers 
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equcdly  with  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  (t)  :   chap. 
and  hence,  the  establishment  in  all  the  British       ^^ 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  islands  of  the  ""^"^ 

West  Indies,  of  assemblies,  or  houses  of  repre- 
sentatives, which,  being  freely  chosen  by  the 
people,  forming  a  part  of,  and  living  among 
the  people,  and  occasionally  to  be  resolved  into 
the  general  mass,  must  necessarily  participate, 
with  a  tender  interest,  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  people. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  confirming  to  the  colo- 
nists this  liberal  system  of  self-government,  it 
was,  or  might  have  been,  contended  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  that  the  permission  of  returnino- 
representatives  to  the  British  parliament  wm 
all  that  on  their  own  principles,  they  could 
pretend  to  claim ;  and  the  examples  of  Durham 
and  Chester  might  have  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  argument.    Those  counties  being 

CeJ  By  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  every 
maa  should  be  represented ;  but  the  deviation  from  a  nale  too 
nice  for  practice  is  safely  borne,  because  the  interest  of  every 
particular  member  of  parliament  stands  as  a  pledge,  that  no 
individual  in  the  kingdom  can  be  oppressed.  In  other  words, 
the  great  security  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have, 
that  their  representatives  shall  not  abuse  their  trust,  is,  that 
they  ccinnot  impose  on  others  what  they  are  not  to  feel  them- 
selves. '  If  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  (says  judge 
Hobart)  constituting  a  man  a  judge  in  his  own  cause,  it 
would  be  void  by  the  law  of  natur- '  See  an  excellent 
speeca  of  vjcorge  Johnstone,  Esquire,,  ii  ,:')  Parliamentary 
Debates  for  1775,  wherein  this  argumcL..  ^  enforced. 
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BOOK    counties  paktine,  had  complained,  that,  "for 
^'      lack  of  knights  and  burgesses,  they  were  touch- 
th  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes  made 
within    the    court  of  parliament;"  and  they 
pleaded  that  all  acts  and  statutes  so  made, 
"  were  derogatory  unto  theii   most  ancient  ju- 
risdictions, liberties  and  privileges."  Their  plea 
was  allowed,  and  parliamentary  representation 
granted  them.     It  is  observable  too,  that  Bar- 
badocs  and  the  Charaibean  islands,  as  well  as 
some  provinces  of  North  America,  were  at  first 
created  into  counties  palatine,  expressly  after  the 
model  of  Durham.  Butthe  king  and  parliament 
probably  thought,  what  all  who  duly  consider 
the  subject  must  noxv  think,  that  a  parliamentary 
union  with  a  kingdom  three  thousand  miles  dis- 
tant, was  impracticable  to  any  good  purpose.  It 
is  most  certain,  that  the  British  parliament, 
from  first  to  last,  consented  that  the  king  should 
govern  his  subjects  in  America  (so  far  at  least  as 
related  to  their  own  internal  concerns)  as  he 
governed  his  subjects  in  Ireland,  b)  parliaments 
of  their  own.     Nor,  if  the  election  of  represen- 
tatives is  "an original  right,  vested  in,  and  in- 
separable from,  the  freehold,"  as  it  hath  been 
pronounced  by  the  highest  authority  (fj;  and 
if  the  impracticability  of  the  colonist  beingade- 
quately  represented  in  the  British  legislature 
Ihj  admitted,  could  such  a  consent  be  withheld 


(fJ  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt. 
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from  them  on  any  principleof  reason  and  justice;    chap 
unless  indeed  it  be  reasonable  and  just  to  con-       "' 
tend,  that  the  colonists,  as  having  from  their 
remote  situation,  need  of  ^^reater  protection 
than  their  fellow-subjects  at  home,  are  on  that 
account  entitled  to  less. 

Provincial  parliaments,  or  colonial  assem- 
blies ( It  matters  not  by  what  name  they  are  call- 
ed)  being  thus  estublishod  and  recognized   we 
shall  find  that  in  their  formation,  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding,  and  extent  of  jurisdiction  within  their 
own   circle,  they  have  constantly  copied,  and 
are  required  to  copy,  as  nearly  as  circ.imstances 
wdi  permit,  the  example  of  the  parli  iment  of 
Great  Britain.     The  freeholders  are  assembled 
in  each  town  or  parish  respectively   by  the 
king's  writ,  their  suffrages  are  taken  by  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  the  persons  elected 
are   afterwards   commanded,  by  royal  procla- 
mation, to  meet  together  at  a  certain  time  and 
place   in  the   proclamation  named,  to  frame 
statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  publifk  safety. 
When   met,    the    oaths   of    allegiance,    &c., 
are  admiiistered  unto  each   of  them;  and  a 
speaker  being  chosen  and  approved,  the  ses- 
sion opens  by  a  speech  from  the  king's  repre- 
sentative.     The  assembly  then  proceed,  as  a 
grand  provincial  inquest,  to  hear  grievances, 
and  to  correct  such  publick  abuses  as  are  not 
cognizable  before   inferior    tribunals.— They 
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comraii  for  contempts,  and  the  courts  ofla^f 
have  rrfused,  after  solemn  arjajument,  to  dis- 
<  lar^e  persons  committed  by  the  speaker's 
warrant-^They  examine  and  controul  the  ac- 
counts of  the  publick  treasurer; — they  vote 
such  supplies,  lay  such  taxes,  and  frame 
such  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances,  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  province  or  colony  require. — 
Jointly  with  the  governor  and  council,  they 
exercise  the  highest  acts  of  legislation  ;  for 
their  penal  laws,  which  the  judges  are  sworn 
to  execute,  extend  even  to  life  ;  many  persons 
having  suffered  death  under  laws  passed  in  the 
colonies,  even  before  they  had  received  the 
royal  assent.  On  the  whole,  subject  to  the  re- 
itriction  that  their  trade-laws  are  not  repugnant 
to  those  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  no  con- 
cerns of  a  local  and  provincial  nature,  to 
which  the  authority  of  the  colonial  laws  docs 
not  extend  (g). 

Cjsr)  Tlie  following  account  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie 
legislature  of  Jamaica  in  1 766,  while  it  illustrates  this  part 
of  my  subject,  cannot  foil  tp  prove  highly  interesting  to 
^very  inhabitant  of  the  British  colonies. 

'  To  his  honour  Roger  Hope  Elletson,  Esquire, 
his  majesty's  Lieutenant  Governor  and  commander 
in  chief,  in  and  over  this  his  majesty's  island  of 
Jamaica,  Sec.  Sec. 

'*  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

'  We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiflU  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
'  as^mhly  of  Jamaica^,  thoroughly  convinced  of  your  ho- 

'  nour*» 
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auxiliary  to  other  means  for  preserving'  the  unity       ^^ ' 
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nour's  rendiness  to  hear,  and  in.  lination  to  redress,  as  much 
as  in  you  lies,  every  ^MJevance  that  may  affect  any  of  his 
majesty's  subjects,  beg  leave  V  represent  to  you  oue  which 
calls  aloud  for  immediate  rel.cf,  it  Injing  in  itself  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  alarming  nature,  and  having  already 
given  birth  to  such  confusions  and  ('.  act.jns  in  this  un- 
happy country,  as  have  not  at  any  ti.  le  before  «en  known 
in  it. 

'  Our  ancestors.  Sir,  who  settled  this ;    -r^^  colony,  were 
Englishmen,  and  brought  with  them  a  right  to  the  laws  .f 
England  as  their  inheritance,  \v  liich  theydidnot,  nor  could 
forfeit  by  settling  here.     Ever  since  civil  government  was 
first  established  among  us,  which  was  very  soon  after  th© 
restoration  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  we  have  enjoyed 
in  this  colony  a  constitution  and  form  of  government  as 
nearly  resembling  that  of  our  mothcr-countryas  it  was  per- 
haps  possible  to  make  it ;  our  lives,  «nr  liberties,  and  our 
properties,  secured  to  us  by  the  same  laws,  have  ever  been 
determined  and  adjudged  by  similar  jurisdictions,  and  such 
moneys  as  have  been  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  maje- 
sty's govx>rnment  here,  have,  as  in  England,  ever  been  raised 
upon  the  people  wiUi  their  own  consent  given  by  their  re- 
presentatives in  assembly  j  our  courts  of  justice,  where 
life,  liberty,  and  property  are  adjudged,  are  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  stand  in  the  same  decrees  of  subordi- 
nation  to  one  another,  as  the  courts  u  Inch  they  respect- 
ively stand  for,  do  in  England;  our  house  of  assembly 
as  representing  the  whole  body  of  our  people,  does  and 
ever  did  hold  the  same  rank  in  the  system  of  our  consti-    ' 
tution,  as  the  house  of  commons  does  in  thatof  our  mo- 
ther-country ;  here,  as  in  England,  our  representatives  i„ 
assembly  are  the  grand  inquest  of  our  communitv  :  tl«. 
have  the  power,  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  enquire 'into  the 
corruptions  of  office,  the  abuse,  of  government,  and  the  ill 
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BO©K    of  the  empire,  and  maintaining  the  superin- 
tending and  controuling  power  of  the  mother- 

*  administration  of  justice,  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  that 
'  this  body  has  here,  as  in  our  mother-country,  ever  en- 
'  joyed  a  superiority  over  all  the  9ourts  of  justice,  and  a 
'  power  of  examining  their  conduct  j  and  all  judges,  ma- 
'  gistrates,  and  publick  officers,  have  ever  been  amenable 

*  to  the  assembly,  and  their  conduct  liable  to  its  inspection ; 

*  and  here,  as  in  England,  we  owe  it  to  the  wholesome  and 
'  frequent  exertions  of  such  a  power  in  the  representative. 
'  bod}'  of  llic  people,  that  we  are  at  this  day  a  free  people  j 

*  without  it  we  can  have  no  security  or  defence  against  tho 
'  corruption  of  judges,  and  the  abuses  which  may  happen 

*  in  every  department  of  administration. 
'  It  is  against  a  most  flagrant,  unprovoked,  and  unprece- 

*  dented  attack  and  violation  which  Mr.  Lyttleton,  our  lata 
'  chancellor,  made  upon  this  indubitable  right  of  the  people, 

*  that  we  now  resort  to  your  honour  for  redress. 
'  In  December  ]  7^4 ,  Pierce  Cooke  and  I,achlan  M'Neil, 

'  two  men  who  had  been  committed  by  the  assembly  i'ot 
'  breach  of  privilege,  and  were  in  custody  of  Edward  Bolt, 
'  the  messenger  of  the  house,  by  virtue  of  the  speaker's 

*  warrant,  did,  in  contempt  of  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
'  the  house,  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  Mr.  Lyttelton  as 

*  chancellor,  for  \\  ritr.  of  habeas-corpus  upon  the  statute 
'  of  the  thirty-first  of  Charles  tne  Second,  and  upon  tiie  re- 

*  turn  of  'le  said  writs,  he  Jl  I^  in  a  court  of  Chancery  which 
'  he  called  for  that  purpose,  release  the  prisoners,  and  de- 

*  dure  as  follows  :  "  That  it  did  not  appear  to  him  from  the 
*'  words  of  a  /  act  of  parliament,  or  of  any  act  of  the  go- 
"  vernor,  council,  and  assembly  of  this  island,  or  of  his 
"  majesty's  commission  or  instructions  to  his  excellency  as 
"  governor  of  this  island,  or  by  any  other  means  whatso- 
"  ever,  that  the  con:Uiitment  of  the  said  Pierce  Cooke  into 
"  the  custody  of  the  said  Edward  Bolt  is  legal ;  and  his 
,"  excellency  the  chancellor  was  therefore  pleased  to  order,. 

"  adjudge^ 
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country  in  matters  of  trade ;  but  it  implies  also  a    chap. 
reciprocal  engagement  pr  obligation  on  tl^e  part       "' 

"  adjudge,  and  decree,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  adjudged, 
"  and  decreed.  That  the  said  Pierce  Cooke  be,  by  the  au- 
"  thority  of  this  court,  released  and  discharged  from  the 
"  custody  of  the  said  Edward  Bolt ;  and  did  also  make  tjHs 
**■  same  declaration  and  orders  as  to  the  said  LacUanM'Neil," 
'  which  orders  and  declarations  of  his,  he  did  most  irrt- 
'  gularly  call  decrees,  and  order  them  to  be  enrolled  among 
'  the  records  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 

'  It  is  evident  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in 
'  England,  ever  since  the  passing  of  that  statute,  from  the  upi- 

*  nions  and  declarations  of  judges,  the  uniform  determina- 
'  tions  of  all  tlie  courts  in  England,  and  the  constant  decla- 

*  rations  and  practice  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  said 

*  statute  was  not,  nor  could  be,  intended  to  extend  to  com- 
'  mitments  by  either  house  of  parliament,  and  tliat  the  house 
'  of  commons  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  its  own  privileges 
'  and  commitments  j  this  determination  of  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
'  tends,  therefore,  nianifestly  to  degrade  the  representatives 

*  of  the  people,  in  the  system  of  our  constitution,  from  that 
'  rank  and  authority  which  is  held  by  the  like  body  in  our 
'  moth<?r-country,  and  if  suffered  to  remain,  would  subvert 
'  the  fundamentals  of  that  system,  by  giving  the  court  of  chan- 
'  eery  a  power  tocon^oul  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  and 

*  by  reducing  them  to  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  de- 
'  pendance  upon  governors,  would  leave thp  people  wiUiout 
'  that  protection  against  arbitrary  power,  which  nothing  but 

*  a  free  and  independent  assembly  can  give  them. 

'  Every  court  of  justice,  from  the  meanest  quarter  session 
'  up  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  has  a  power  of  com- 
'  mining  for  contempt,  and  this  power  requires  no  act  of 
'  parliament  to  confer  it,  it  being  incident  to  the  institution 
'  of  every  court  of  justice,  and  necessary  for  its  existence, 
^  for  it  would  b 
'  out  it. 


impossible  to  support  any  authority  with 
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BOOK    of  the  British  parliament,  not  to  interpose  its  au- 
y^'^  thority  in  matters  to  which  the  colonial  assem* 

f  The  courts  of  justice  here,  standing  in  the  same  degrees 
f  of  subordination  to  one  another,  as  they  respectively  do  in 
'  England ;  commitments  by  the  inferior,  maybe,  andfre- 
'quently  are,  examined  and  determined  by  the  superior 
'  courts;  and  as  commitments  by  the  house  of  common? 
'  cannot  be,  nor  ever  were,  discharged  by  any  of  the  inferior 
f  courts,  so  this  extraordinary  act  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  stands 

*  in  our  country  v^ithout  a  precedent,  such  a  thing  having 

*  never  before  his  time  been  attempted. 

'  The  power  of  commitment  by  the  house  of  commons  is 
'  their's  by  the  common  law,  as  well  as  their  privileges,  of 
f  which  they  are  the  only  competent  judges,  for  they  judge 
'  of  these  matters  by  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament,  which 
'  is  part  of  the  common  law. 

'  As  all  the  inferior  courts  here  enjoy  and  exercise  the 
'  same  powers  with  those  they  stand  for  in  England,  it  is 
'  surely  reasonable  and  just  that  the  representatives  of  the 
'  people  here,  called  by  the  same  authority,  and  constituted 

*  for  the  same  ends,  should  also  enjoy  the  same  powers  with 

*  those  of  Great  Britain. 

'  We  beg  leave  to  represent  further  to  your  honour,  that 
'  by  the  thirty-first  clause  of  an  act  of  the  governor,  council, 
'  and  assembly  of  this  island,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  grant- 
*'  ing  a  revenue  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  for 
"  the  support  of  the  government  of  this  island,  and  for  re- 
"  viviug  and  perpetuating  the  acts  and  laws  thereof,''  which 
'  has  received  the  royal  approbation,  it  is  declared,  "  That 
*'  all  such  laws  and  statutes  of  England  as  have  been  at  any 
'*  time  esteemed,  introduced,  used,  accepted,  or  received  as 
"  lawsinthisislandjshallandareherebydeclaredtobeandcon^ 
'*  tinue  laws  of  this  his  majesty's  island  of  Jamaica  for  ever  j" 

*  and  that  the  assemblies  of  Jamaica,  as  appears  by  their  mi- 

*  nutes,  considering  it  their  duty  to  assimilate  tiieir  proceed- 
f  ings  to  thoseof  the  hovisc  of  commons,  have  constantly  go- 
/  vernedtliemselvesin  cases  of  commitment^  and  in  the  exer- 
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blies  are  sufficiently  competent.    With  powers   chap. 
so  extensive  and  efficient,  these  assemblies  must  .  J^  . 

'  else  of  their  jurisdiction,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament, 
'  which  being  undoubtedly  part  of  the  law  of  England,  the 
'  use  and  benefit  thereof  was  confirmed  to  them  by  virtue  of 
'  the  above  act  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt. 

'  This  arbitrary  measure  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  so  totally unpre- 
'  cedented  either  in  England  or  here,  so  repugnant  to  reason, 
'  to  justice,  and  law,  and  so  evidently  subversive  of  our 
'  rights,  liberties,  and  properties,  will  therefore,  we  doubt 
'  not,  be-considered  by  your  honour  as  it  deserves  to  be  j  and 
'  as  it  marks  that  gentleman's  administration  witli  the  most 

*  odious  colours,  so,  we  trust,  that  the  destruction  of  it  will 
'  distinguish  and  adorn  your's. 

*  It  is  in  fiill  confidence  of  your  honour's  justice  and  love 
'  of  liberty,  that  we  this  day,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our- 
'  selves,  and  of  all  the  good  people  in  this  colony,  lay  before 
'  your  honour  the  ill  consequences  and  injustice  of  the  afore- 
'  said  determination,  and  beseech  you,  as  the  only  means 

*  of  quieting  the  disturbance  and  apprehensions  they  have 
'  raised  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  most  loyal  and  faithful 
'  subjects,  to  give  orders  that  the  same  be  vacated,  and  the 
'  enrolment  thereof  cancelled  from  the  records  of  the  court 
'  of  Chancery,  in  such  a  way,  that  no  traces  may  remain  of 

*  so  wicked  and  dangerous  a  precedent.' 

The  preceding  application  from  the  house  of  assembly 
having  been  submitted  by  the  lieutenant-governor  to  the 
council  for  their  advice,  the  board  addressed  him  as  follows ; 

*  May  it  please  your  Honour, 

'  We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiflil  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
'  council  of  Jamaica,  have,  agreeably  to  your  honour's 
'  message,  laying  before  us  the  address  of  the  house  of  as- 
'  sembly  to  your  honour,  taken  into  our  serious  consideration 
'  the  subject-matter  thereof :  we  have  also  examined  and  con- 
-  sidcrcd  the  proceedings  now  in  the  ofiice  of  tiie  register  of 
'  the  court  of  Chancery,  and  the  determination  of  his  excel- 
'  Jency  the  late  chancellor,  touching  the  release  of  Pierce 

'  Cooke 
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BOOK    necessarily  be  sovereign  and  supreme  within 
their  own  jurisdiction ;  unobstructed  by^  and 

*  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil,  from  a  commitment  of  the 

*  assembly.     Although  we  have  the  most  favourable  opi- 

*  nion  of  the  late  chancellor's  intention  in  that  decision,  yet 
'  finding  that  no  chancellor  or  judge  in  this  island,  ever  before 
'  took  upon  himself  to  make  any  determination  upon  a  war- 
'  rant  or  com^nitment  of  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  it  i« 

*  with  concern  we  observe,  tliat  such  proceeding  of  the  late 

*  chancellor  in  so  new,  in  so  delicate  a  case,  by  discharging 
'  the  said  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil  from  the  com- 
*mitment  of  the  house  of  assembly,  was  unprecedented  and 

*  irregular. 

*  It  is  also  with  sorrow  of  heart  we  have  seen  and  felt  this 
•his  majesty's  colony,  ever  since  tliat determination,  labour- 

*  ing  under  a  variety  of  distresses,  flowing  chiefly  from  the 
'  apprehensions  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  tiiat  the  establish- 

*  ing  a  precedent  of  this  nature  in  tlie  court  of  Chancery, 

*  might  lay  a  foundation  for  chancellors  and  judges  of  in- 

*  ferior  courts  to  interfere  in,  and  to  take  upon  them  to  de- 
'  tevmine  on  the  privileges  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  ihis 
'  island.  ^ 

•  Permit  us  therefore  to  recommend  it  to  your  honour,  as 

*  the  only  expedient  which  we  conceive  will  be  eff'ectual  to 

*  ruiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  unite  the  several  branches 

*  of  the  legislature,  and  to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to 

*  this  country,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  said  de- 

*  termination  made  by  the  late  chancellor,  whereby  the  said 
«  Pierce  Cooke  and  Lachlan  M'Neil  were  discharged  from 

*  their  commitment,  and  all  their  proceedings  thereon,  tp  be 

*  brought  before  you,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  council  and 

*  assembly,  that  yoti  will  be  pleased  to  cause  the  register  of 

*  the  said  court  of  Chancery  to  enter  a  vacatur  on  the  said 

*  determination,  or  othcrsvise  reverse  it  in  the  most  effectual 
«  manner,  so  that  the  same  may  not  be  made  use  of  as  a  pre- 


*  cedent  in  future. 
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independent  of,  all  controiil  from  without;  chap. 
for  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  sup- 
On  receiving  this  address,  the  lieutenant-governor  came 
into  council,  and  having  commanded  the  attendance  of  th« 
Assembly  in  the  councU-chamber,  was  pleased  to  make  the 
following  speech  : 

'  Gentlemen  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen 
^  of  the  Assembly, 

'  In  consequence  of  tlie  addresses  I  have  received  from 
'  each  of  your  bodies,  I  now  meet  you  here,  and  as  the  de- 
'  termination  upon  record  in  the  ofHce  of  tlie  register  of  the 
'  court  of  chancery,  appears  to  have  been  irregular  and  unpre- 
'  cedented,  whereby  the  minds  of  the  people  have  beengreatly 
'  disquieted,  and  many  distresses  and  evils  have  arisen  to 
'  this  country  j  and  having  nothing  so  much  at  heart,  as  the 
'  supporting  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  pro- 
'  nioting  the  peace  and  happiitessof  the  people,  I  have  ao-reea- 

*  biy  to  your  re(]uest.s,  taken,  as  chancellor,  such  order  there- 

*  in,  that  the  said  proceedings,  and  the  entry  upon  record 
'  thereof,  are  vacated,  annulled,  and  made  void,  to  all  in- 
'  tents  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  and  for  your  further  satis- 
'  faction  herein,  I  have  ordered  the  register  to  attend  forth- 
'  with  in  the  council-chamber  with  the  said  proceedino-s,  and 

*  the  book  of  records  in  which  the  same  are  entered,  and  that 

*  he  do,  in  presence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  legislature 
'  of  this  island,  enter  a  vacatur  in  th.>  margent  of  the  said 
♦■  several  proceedings,  and  the  entries  of  the  same  in  the  said 
'  book  of  records,  and  that  he  do  in  your  presence  draw  cross 
'  lines  over  the  said  proceedings  and  the  entries  thereof  in 
'  the  usual  form  and  manner. 

'This. measure,  adopted  upon  your  united  recommen- 
'  dation,  cannot,  I  am  persuaded,  fail  of  producing  every 

*  happy  consequence,  by  restoring  and  firmly  establishing 
'  that  harmony  and  unanimity  so  earnestly  wished  for,  and 
'  so  esseiitiaily  necessary  to  his  majesty's  service,  and  the 
'  weltureofthis  community.' 
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BOOK,  pose,  that  a  people  can  be  subject  to  the  dif- 
ferent legislaioves  exerrising  at  the  same  time 
equal  powers,  yet  not  communicating  with  each 
other,  nor,  from  tbeir  sitiiation,  capable  of  be- 
ing privy  to  each  other's  proceedings. 

The  register  of  the  court  of  cH.mcery  attending,  being 
called  in,  and  having  produced  the  records,  and  read  the 
£e%'eral  proceedings  in  the  said  addre^^s  mentioiied,  he  did 
then,  by  the  coinmand,  ;nid  in  the  presence  of  his  l)oncur, 
and  in  the  pvr,eace  of  the  council  and  assembly,  etiter  a 
vacatur  in  the  Sitirgic  of  the  si-i  1  several  proceedings,  and 
draw  cross  lines  O'-'^r  she  .aid  proceedings,  and  the  entries 
thereof,  and  can*'e<hv;l  the  several  papers  relating  thereto. 

55^  It  was  after  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Jamaica  obtained  this  great  victory  j' no  less  than  fi'.o 
different  assemblies  having  been  called,  and  abruptly  dissolv- 
ed, because  they  refused  to  raise  the  supplies,  unless  satis- 
faction was  given  them  in  this  business.  At  length,  on  a 
change  of  ministers  in  Great  Britain,  the  Governor  (Mr. 
T>yttclton)  desired  to  recalled,  and  the  lieutenant-governor 
was  directed  to  comply  with  their  wishes,  in  the  manner  we 
have  seen. 

The  author  of  this  wot'k  was  bne  of  a  small  minority  in  the 
house  of  assembly  that  supported  the  administration  of  Mr. 
L;itelto!i,  whose  abilities  and  virtues  were  acknowledged 
even  by  his  eaetnies  j  yet  is  he  free  to  confess,  that,  being 
present  when  the  proceedings  in  chancery  were  solemnly 
annulled  and  vacated  in  the  manner  related,  in  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  spectators,  he  could  not  but  participate  in  the 
general  triumph  and  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  on  that 
occasion  amongst  all  ranks  of  people.  Tlie  towns  were 
splendidly  illuminated,  t!/,.-  shipping  in  the  ports  wer*:  dressed 
in  their  gayest  colours,  i  id  such  joy  and  sat isfliCi ion  ap- 
peared in  every  couiiteuance,  as  we  may  imagine  were  -:^is- 
pla}'ed  by  the  English  Jiarons  on  receiving  magna  cnurta 
iioni  tlie  reluctant  hand  of  king  John. 
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It  has,  I  know,  been  urged,  that  fhe  prin-   chap. 
ciples  I  have  thus  laid  down,  and  the  rights       "' 
which  I  have  allotted  tothc  inhabitants  of  the 
British  colonics,  tend  immediately  to  sovereign 
and  national  empire,  distinct  from,  and  imle- 
t)endentof,  the  government  of  the  parent  state. 
It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  dependency 
of  the  colonies  on,    their  allejrian-e    to,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  also  their  pro- 
per subordination  to  the  British  parliament, 
are  secured  by  sufficient  ties,  regulations,  and 
restramts;  some  of  which  seem  at  firet  inconsist- 
ent even  with  the  premises  I  have  stated.    Thus, 
as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  :  among  va^ 
nous  other  prerogatives,  the  king  reserves  to 
himself,  not  only  the  nomination  of  the  several 
governors,  the  members  of  the   council,  and 
most   of  the   publick  offices    of   all  descrip- 
tions ^U    but  he  possesses  also   at  the  same 
time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  of  disallowing 
and  rejecting  all  laws  and  statutes  of  the  ce- 
lonial  assemblies,  even  after  they  had  received 
the  assent  and  approbation  of  his  own  lieute- 
nant in  the  colony.     Hence,  tlie  affirmative 

00  This  is  spoken  of  tliose  colonies  which  are  called 
Iving's  governments ;  for,  befora  the  late  civil  war,  the 
governor,  i«  a  proprietary  gm-ernnient,  was  named  by  the 
propnetor.  subject  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  7  and 

8  W.  Hi.  c.  2^2.  &   «   and  ;"*■«-«  -f-i        !     ^ 

--    '•  -  '^"^  '"  ^""^O  ^-"t  J-iiti  charter  provinces 

of  iSJorth  America,  all  the  officers,  except  those  of  the  ad- 
iiuralty  and  customs,  were  chosen  b^  the  peoplp. 
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BOOK  Ydice  of  the  people  in  their  representatives  is 
v^vw  opposed  by  three  negatives;  the  first  in  the 
council,  the  second  in  the  governor,  and  the 
third  in  the  crown ;  which  possesses  like- 
wise the  power  of  punishing  the  two  former 
branches  by  dismission,  if  they  presume  to  act 
in  opposition  to  the  royal  pleasure. 

Nor  is  the  legal  authority  less  efficient  and 
extensive  over  the  executive  power  within  the 
colonies,  than  over  the  legislative.  The  go- 
vernor, as  I  have  shewn,  is  commonly  chan- 
cellor by  his  office  ;  but  whether  assisted  by  his 
council,  or  presiding  solely  in  this  high  depart- 
ment, an  appeal  lies  to  the  king  in  council,  in 
the  nature  of  a  writ  of  error,  from  every  de- 
cree that  he  makes :  and  the  like  liberty  of 
appeal  is  allowed  from  the  j  udgment  or  sen- 
tence of  the  governor  in  council,  sitting  as  a 
court  of  error  (ij.  The  reason  assigned  in  law 
authorities  for  allowing  such  appeals  is  this : — 
That  without  them,  the  rules  and  practice  of 

(iJ  It  is  necessary  however  in  either  court.  First,  That  in 
cases  of  property  tlie  matter  in  dispute  should  be  to  the  value 
of  5001.  sterling,  to  be  ascertained  by  affidavit.  Secondly, 
That  the  appeal  be  made  within  fourteen  days  after  judg- 
ment in  the  court  of  error,  and  within  one  month  after  the 
determination  of  the  court  of  chancery,  by  giving  security  for 
the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  it  is  required  by  the  lords  of  ap- 
peal in  England,  that  the  party  appealing  must  proceed  with- 
in twelve  months  after  the  appeal  is  allowed  in  the  plantations, 
or  the  appeal  is  dismissed  of  course.  A  cause  cannot  be 
transmitted  for  difficulty,  but  must  be  determined  one  way 
or  other. 
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law  in  the  colonies  might  by  deg:ree8  insensibly  otap. 
deviate  from  those  of  the  mother-country,  to  .J^ 
the  diminution  of  her  superiority  fkj. 

Again:  the  king,  as  presumed  bead  of  the  em- 
pire, has  the  sole  prerogative  of  making  peace 
and  war,  treaties,  leagues,  and  alliances  with 
foreign  states ;  and  the  colonists  are  as  Mly     * 
bound  by,  and  subject  to,  the  consequences 
thereof,  as  the  inhabitants  within  the  realm. 
So  far  readily  admitted ;  but  another  claim  of 
the  crown,  supposed  to  result  from  the  prero- 
gative last  mentioned, — I  mean,  that  of  regu- 
lating all  the  colonial  military  establishments 
both  by  sea  and  land,  quartering  troops  in 
such  towns  and  places  in  the  plantations  as  the 
king  sees  best,  augmenting  them  at  pleasure, 
and  retaining  them  in  the  colonies  at  ;iU  times 
and  at  all  seasons,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war, 
not  only  without,  but  against  the  consent  of 
their  assemblies,  must  be  admitted  with  some 
limitation. 

It  is  indeed  asserted  in  all  our  law-books, 
that  the  sole  supreme  command  and  govern- 
ment of  all  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all 
sorts  and  places  in  all  parts  of  the  British  do- 
minions, ever  was,  constitutionally  and  legally, 
the  undoubted  and  exclusive  prcroc;afive  of  the 
crown ;  but,  agaii-.^t  the  abuses  wliich  might 
possibly  result  froai   ihe  exercise  of  a  power 

(kj  Vaughan's  Ef:r<?rts  .JO.?,     Show.  Far;,  C.  33. 
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BOOK  thus  extensive  and  d'^+n^orial,  the  subjects  re-* 
siding  within  ♦b'-  tun  uave  this  security,  that 
their  repfesenU^lves  retain  in  their  own  hands 
the  means  of  Jiupporting  all  the  British  forces, 
both  maritime  and  military.  Thus,  though  the 
king  has  the  prerogative  of  cr,,,...  ., ...  g  armies 
and  equipping  fleets,  yet  without  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament  he  cannot  maintain  them. 
He  cavi  declare  war,  but  v/ithout  the  assistance 
of  parliament  he  cannot  carry  it  on.  The 
royal  prerogative  in  these  respects  is  aptly  com- 
pared by  De  Lolme  to  a  ship  completely  equip- 
ped, but  which  the  parliament,  by  drawing  off 
the  water,  can  at  pleasure  leave  aground. 

It  seems  therefore  naturally  and  necessarily 
to  follow,  that  if  the  inhabitaDt^  of  the  colo- 
nies are  intitled  to  the  same  rights,  and  to  have 
equal  securities  for  those  rights,  as  are  enjoyed 
by  their  fellow-subjects  in  Grnt  Britain,  there 
must  exist  som^  rssti.^int  a^.instthi  exorbit- 
ance and  abuse  of  the  power  contended  for  in 
the  present  case.  It  is  to  littV  purpos<  to  tell 
the  colonistsj  when  groaning  under  the  pres- 
sure of  military  government,  liiat  no  military 
force,  however  legally  ras  'd  id  maintain  d, 
can  be  lawfully  employed  i  vioia  e  their  riglus; 
as  whoever  holds  the  sword  will  decide  upon 
the  question  of  law  (I J. 

el)  It  is  observable,  that  this  claim  in  the  crown  was 
admitted  to  be  a  grievance  by  the  commissioners  appointed, 
in  April  1778,  for  restoring  peace  in  America.     In  a  letter 
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I'o  a,  little  purpose  may  our  remaining  co-   chap. 
lomes  be  told,  that  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri-       "• 
tarn  will  never  suffer  a  preccdct  of  arbitrary 
po^cr  to  be  established  in  any   part  of  the 
British  dominions.     They  will  probably  insist, 
that  the  British  parliament  is  not  competent  to 
judge  for  «i«„_at  least  in  the  first  instance. 
Xhey  may  contend  that  those  who  feel,  or  are 
in  da  nger  of  feeling  oppressir      can  best  deter- 
mine when  it  may  be  proper  to  resist  its  attack, 
or  (0  guard  arainst  its  approach. 

It  cannot  howevcpbe  denied,  that  if  parlia- 
uicnt  should  be  apprised  that  the  just  authority 
oaiic  crown  over  the  colonies  has  degenerated 
into  «yra»^        t  is  not  only  their  right,  but 
their  du'y  to  Interpose,  even  on  their  own  ac- 
count    ,or  it '.  as  I  en  well  and  eloquently  said 
that  whrnev,     the  l.uerties  of  Great  Britain 
shall  be  devoted,  it  is  probable  her  dissolution 
wU   noi  begin  m  the  centre:  she  will  fed sub- 
JecUon,  me  the  eoldness  of  cl    -ft,  creeping  n.on 
Iter  flu  in  her  exlremiiies. 

HvviNGthus  pointed  out     ,me  remarkable 
instances  of  colonial  suboi  dinatiu  i  to  the  kin 
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from  the  enri  of  Carlisle,  Mes.ieurs  E.l.n  and  J„h„„o„. 
threeof  the  said  conimi.,, oners,  to  .he president c.(  con- 
gress, dated  the  gth  of  June  ,778,  ,.  jecl  -re  a  di  osi- 
tion  oconeurin  stteh  an  arrar^en  „t  a,  shuuld  prcide 
that  t,.  n,ili,,nry  force  should  b,  kep:  up  in  the  diffven, 
"at.-,  of  Korth  America,  without  i'  e  consent  of  the  .n«al 
congress  or^uticular  assemblies. 

Vol.  U.  „  p 

*  *  as 
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BOOK  as  the  sovereign  head  and  supreme  executive  in 
the  governn«nt  of  Great  Britain  and  its  domi- 
nions, I  slial!  proceed  to  another  enquiry,  of  no 
less  importance  (u.idto  which  indeed  some  of 
the  last  observations  naturally  lead)  and  that  is, 
how  far  the  joint  authority  and  collective  power 
of  king,  l>rds,  and  commons,  constitutionally 
extend,  and,  on  the  principles  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, ought  to  be  exercised  in  supporting  the 
unity  of  the  empire^  and  preserving  that  subor- 
dination and  dependence  which  the  colonists,  as 
fellow-subjects  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  king- 
dom, owe  to  Cireat  Britain  and  its  govern- 
ment, in  return  for  protection  received. 

It  is  a  maxim  maintained  by  political  writers, 
that  in  all  societies  there  must  exist  somewhere 
an  absolute  and  despotick  jurisdiction,  unlimit- 
ed and  irrevocable.  ''  This  absolute  and  des- 
potick power  (says  Judge  Blackstone)  is,  by 
the  British  constitution,  entrusted  to  parlia- 
ment.'* But  I  conceive  that  the  learned  judge 
has  not  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion  with 
his  usual  accuracy ;  inasmuch  as  all  "  entrusted" 
authority  is  necessarily  accountable,  and  there- 
fore not  "  absolute  and  despotick."  The  truth 
is,  that  this  despotick  and  unlimited  power  is 
reserved  by  the  people  in  their  own  hands  (not 
to  be  resorted  to  indeed  but  in  the  last  extre- 
mity) and  it  never  was  the  intention  ^  any  so- 
ciety of  free  agents^  from  the  creation  of  the 

world 
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^orld  to  this  day;  to  delegate  to  any  man,  or  CHAft 
body  of  men.  an  absolute  and  despofick  au-  "' 
thonty  in  all  cas^s  over  them.  Such  a  delega- 
tion indeed,  if  ever  it  had  heeri  made,  would 
have  manifested  insanity  in  the  agents,  and,  on 
that  account  alone,  must  have  been  void  from 
the  beginning. 

As  the  legislative  power  of  Great  Britain 
therefore  is  supreme  only  i„  a  relaiive  sense, 
even  within  the  realm,  where  the  people  them- 
selves participate  in  its  authority,  much  less 
can  It  be  said  to  be  supreme,  in  all  cases  what^ 
^oner,  over  the  colonies.     It  has  indeed  been 
solemnly  declared  fty  parliament  itself,  tfuitpar^ 
Itament  has  such  a  power:  but  if.f^arliament 
had  not  the  power  before,  certainly  their  own 
declaration  could  not  invest  them  with  it 

Considering   the   constituent  branches  of 
the  Kntish  legislature  separately,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  any  just  authority  whatever 
existing  either  in  the  peers  or  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  over  the  colonies.   VVe  have 
seen  that  the  first  settlers  in  most  of  the  British 
plantations,  were  a  part  of  the  English  people 
in  every  respect  equal  to  them   and  possessed 
ot  every  right  and  privilege  at  the  time  of  their 
emigration,  which  the  people  of  England  were 
possessed  of,  and   irrefragably  to   that  great 

fight  of  conseufina:  to  all  i-n'? ' n-  '    • 

*ere  to  be  go,  rncd.     The  peoi^Ie  of  England 

^  ^  '^  therefore* 
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BOOK  therefore,  or  their  representatives,  liaving  no 
rights,  powers,  or  privileges  to  hestow  on  the 
emigrants,  which  the  latter  were  not  already 
possessed  of  equally  with  themselves,  had  na 
claim  to  their  allegiance,  or  any  pretence  to 
exercise  authority  over  them. 

As  to  the  English  peers,  they  are  possessed 
of, very  eminent  privileges ;  from  none  of  which 
however  can  they  comnumicate  any  advantage 
to  the  colonics.  They  are  a  court  of  justice  in 
the  dernier  ressort  for  all  appeals  from  the  people 
of  Great  Britain;  but  they  act  in  no  such  ca- 
pacity for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  ;  the 
house  of  peers  having  never  heard  or  deter- 
mined ises  in  nppeal  from  the  plantations, 
in  which  it  ever  was,  and  is,  their  duty  to  serve 
the  subjects  within  the  realm. 

Thus,  incapable  from  their  situation  of  being^ 
admitted  to  a  participation  with  the  people  and 
peers  of  Great  Britain  in  the  British  legisla- 
ture, the  colonists  have  legislatures  of  their 
own,  which  are  subject  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  as  to  their  own  proper  head.  The 
person,  who,  by  the  lav»s  of  Great  Britain,  is. 
king  of  Great  Britain,  is  iJicir  king  ;  but  they 
owe  no  allegiance  to  the  lords  and  commons  ; 
to  whom  they  are  not  subjects,  hut  fellow  sub- 
jects with  them  to  the  same  sovereign. 

Justly  considering,  nevertlieless,  the  protec- 
tion 
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tion  which  they  receive  in  the  name  of  the    ch4P 
sovereign,  as  ajforded  by  the  state,  and  that  the  u4sy 
colonies  are  parts  of  one  -reat  empire,  of  the 
various  branches  of  which  the  king  in  parUa- 
mcnt  is  arbiter,  controuling  and  regulatin-  all 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  thej  rca'dilj 
admit  tliat  thej  stand  towards  the  British  Ie> 
gislature  in  the  degree  of  subordination,  which 
imphes  every  authority  in  the  httter,  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  whole ;  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  relation  between  a  mother- 
country  and  her  colonies.     -  We  are  ( said  the 
Americans)  but  parts  of  a  whole,  and  therefore 
there  must  exist  a  power  somewhere,  to  preside 
and  preserve  the  connection  in  due  order.    This 
power  is  lodged  in  the  British  parliament  - 
in  all  matters  therefore,  to  which  the  local  ju- 
risdiction of  any  one  particular  colony  is  not 
competent,   the    superintending    controul    „f 
Great    Britain    is  necessarily  admitted;    and 
they  likewise  admit  that  each  and  all  the  colo- 
nics  owe  contribution  for  protection  (m). 

r^«;  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  subordination  here  con- 
tended  for  m.s  clearly  understood,  and  is  well  explained,  in 
he  case  of  Ireland,  by  Davenant,  in  a  treatise  publi.J^ed  by 
hin,  soon  after  the  Revolution. -His  words  are  these  • 

"Ihe  mhao.tants  of  Irelana,  from  a,. cient  concession, 
have  a  privilege  perhaps  r,!,ove  the  ilon.an  colonics,  namely; 
o  ^x  themselves  by  their  own  sufiVages,  within  their  oln 
lm)Ks  3  but  tn.s  is  no  more  than  what  is  claimed  by  several 
provnces  of  France,  which  nevertheless  account  themselves 
subordinate  to  the  sovereign  power  of  ih.  ^^  hole  sf.te 
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BOOK  To  ascertain  the  various  coiitingeneies  and 
VvO  circumstances  wherein,  on  the  principles  stated, 
the  British  legislature  has,  and  has  not,  a  right 
to  interpose,  is  perhaps  impossible ;  because  cir- 
cumstances may  occur  to  render  its  interposition 
npcessary,  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  "  But  al- 
'^  though  it  may  be  difficult  (says  governor 
''  Pownall)  to  draw  the  line  of  limitation,  yet 
"  some  such  line  there  certainly  must  be,  and  I 
'•  think  those  are  not  to  be  heard  who  affirm, 
*■  that  no  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  su- 
"  prenie  authority  of  parliament,  and  no  au- 
"  thority  at  all." 

NevertijIjEless,  it  were  not  difficult  to  point 
out  many  cases,  and  to  imagine  others,  \^  herein 
the  authority  of  parliament  has  been,  and  may 

f '  There  is  a  part  of  empire  not  communicable,  and  which 
must  reside  sovereignly  somewhere ;  for  there  would  be  such 
a  perpetual  clashing  ot  power  and  jurisdictions,  as  were  in- 
consistent with  the  very  b-eing  of  communities,  unless  tliis 
last  resort  were  sc^mewhere  lodged.  Now  tliis  incommuni- 
cable power  we  take  to  be  the  supreme  judgment  of  what  is 
best  and  most  expedient  for  Uje  wliole  ;  and  in  all  reason  of 
government,  this  ought  to  be  there  trusted  and  lodged  from 
whence  protection  is  expected. 

"  That  Ireland  should  ji.dge  of  what  is  best  for  itse]<",  this 
is  just  and  fair  j  but  in  determinations  that  are  to  reach  the 
whole,  as,  namely,  what  is  most  expedient  for  England  and 
Ireland  both,  there,  without  all  doubt,  the  supreme  judg- 
nicnt  ought  to  rest  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Eng- 
land, by  whose  arms  and  treasure  Ireland  ever  was,  and  must 
always  be  defended." — Vide  Davenant's  Works,  published  by 
Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  24/. 
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•gain  be,  constitutionally  exerted,  in  regard  to 
the  colonics,  without  abolishing  everj  restric- 
tion on  the  part  of  governors,  and  extinguish- 
ing every  right  on  the  part  of  the  governed  (n). 

(n)  Such  is  the  general  system  of  the  laws  for  regulating 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  j  and  I  will  now  add  some  i„! 
Stances  of  parliamentary  interference,  on  other  occasions 
wh.ch  I  conceive  to  be  consistent  with  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down.  Thus,  when  the  first  princes  of  the  Stewart  family 
affected  to  consider  the  plantations  as  Uieir  own  demesnes 
w.tli  a  view  of  making  ihem  a  source  of  revenue  to  them' 
selves,  the  commons  opposed  and  defeated  a  claim  which  if 
It  had  been  established,  might  have  rendered  the  king  inde- 
pendant  of  the  British  parliament.     (See  the  Journals  of 
J624  and  1625,  and  Vaughan'.  Reports,  402.)     Nobody 
doubts  the  propriety  of  Uie  commons'  interposition  on  this 
occasion.     Again,  we  have  seen  in  the  History  of  Barbadoes 
a  great  minister  (the  Earl  of  Clarendon)  impeached  by  the 
house  of  commons,  among  other  things,  for  introducing  au 
arbitrary  government  into  the  plantations.     It  was  never  al- 
leged,  that  the  house  in  this  business  exceeded  the  limits  of 
Its. proper  and  constitutional  functions.     Soon  after  die  Re- 
volution,  some  laws  were  passed  by  one  or  two  of  the  pro- 
vincial arsemblies,  which  were  supposed  to  weaken  the  chain 
^at  holds  the  colonies  dependent  on  the  raother-country 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  clause  in  the  7  and  3  of  W  III  c 
22,  which  declares,  "  that  -M  laws  (meaning  the  laws  for 
regulating  trade)  which  are  any  ways  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void."    This,  though  a 
strong,  was  certainly  a  justifiable  exertion  of  English  supre- 
macy.    By  the  6  Anne,  c.  Ho,  a  general  post-office  is  esta- 
bhshed  in  the  colonies.     This  may  be  deemed  an  internal 
regulation  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observed,  it  was  a  regula- 
tion  which  one  colony  could  iiutniake  ibr  another;  and  as 
the  revenue  whic'  it  raised  was  considered  in  the  nature  of  a 
fiautum  meruit,  a  reward  for  sen  ice  (a  service  too  which  the 
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Previously  excluding,  however^  every  idea  of 
ivs  interposition  in  the  concerns  of  internal  le- 
gislation,  and  all  other  matters  to  which  the  co- 
colonists  were  not  bound  to  accept,  for  a  man  might,  if  he 
had  thought  proper,  have  sent  his  letters  as  before  by  a  pri- 
vate messenger)  the  act  was  submitted  to.  After  tliis,  some 
laws  v/ere  passed,  which  were  thought  to  bear  hard  upon 
the  rights  of  the  colonists.  By  the  5th  Geo.  II.  c.  7.  in 
consequence  of  some  petitions  from  different  bodies  of 
Eiij^'lish  merchants,  complaining  that  the  colonial  laws  af- 
forded but  an  inadequate  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  debts  j 
it  is  enacted,  '*  that  lands,  houses,  negroes,  and  other 
"  hereditaments,  and  all  real  estate  whatever,  should  be 
"  liable  to,  and  chargeable  with,  all  debts,  due  either  to 
*'  the  king,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  and  be  assets  for  tbc  satis- 
"  faction  thereof."  And  by  the  24th  Geo.  II,  c.  53.  "the 
"  grvernors  and  assemblies  of  the  respective  provinces  are 
"  restrained  from  passing  any  act,  ord*-r,  resolution,  or  vote, 
"  whereby  pnper  bills,  or  bills  of  credit,  shall  be  increased 
"  or  issued."  As  both  these  laws  were  passed  in  favour  of 
Eriglish  rriei(  hants,  who  had  advanced  money  for  the  use  of 
the  colonisth,  it  was  thoufht  dishonourable  to  object  to  the 
regulations  which  tliey  esta  -lished.  The  laws  were  there- 
fore submitted  to,  but  not  without  murmurs  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  legislatures,  who  considered  them  as  infrin- 
ging their  liberties.  "/I.  \'  lubmishion  to  them,  though  on 
very  laudable  principles,  was  afterwards  quoted  against 
them,  anci  assigned  as  the  best  of  all  ix)s.sible  reasons  for  re- 
quiring unconditional  submission  on  allotlifr  occasions. 

Fiona  wiat  has  been  said  alove,  aid  what  will  hereafter 
be  stated  f  i:  he  subject  of  ikkt  comn.cjcial  system,  the 
reader  will  l.c  cr-aBled  lo  form  sf.uic  i<.:ea  of  tiif  boundary 
contended  for,  be^  .>  vion  a  constitu'  Icnal,  sui^criniending, 
controaiing  power  in  the  British  pailian  ent.  and  a  system  of 
pciilct  unquidihcd  tyranny,  the fotitr  oj  binding  the  colonies 
pi  aU  case*  mhaUoever, 
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loiiial  assemblies  are  sufficiently  competent;  for,  chap. 
to  the  reasons  already  stated  for  this  absolute  ex-  .^J^^ 
elusion,  may  be  added,  the  utter  impossibility 
that  two  different  legislatures  can,  at  all  times, 
and  in  the  same  moment,  enforce  their  authority 
on  the  same  object,  inasmuch  as  they  may  hapl 
pen  to  dilfer  in  opinion,  and  in  that  dilemma, 
this  consequence  must  follow;  either  the  British 
must  yield  to  the  provincial,  or  prevail  over  it  in 
points,  for  which,  from  the  practical  or  consti- 
tutional unfitness  of  the  former,  the  latter  was 
fo.med.  Such  inconsistency  would  render  go- 
vernment at  o«ce  oppressive  and  ridiculous  0)J. 

(0)  If  Great  Britain  hnd  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
terna] legislation  of  the  colonies,  she  could  ha^  e  had  no  pos- 
sible  nght  to  tax  them  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  j^et   it 
does  not  follow,  that  she  would  have  had  a  right  to  tax  them, 
even  if  she  had  possessed  just  authority  to  make  laws  for 
the.r  mternal  government.  "Taxation  (said  Lord  Chatham) 
"  IS  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legldatke  pou-er.    Taxes  are 
"  a  voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  t,',e  commons  alone.    In  legis- 
"  lation,  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  alike  concerned  • 
"  but  the  concurrence  of  the  peers  and  the  crown  to  a  tax 
"  IS  only  r  :-  -e.ssary  to  clothe  it  in  the  form  of  a  law.     I'he 
"  gift  and  grant  is  of  thecgmmons  alone."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  concertnng  the  rijrht  of  parlian.ontary  taxation  of 
the  colonies,  because  parliament  n  self  (when  indeed  it  was 
too  late)  has  formally  relincui.shed  the  claim.  By  the  19  Geo 
III.  c.  J2.  the  king  and  pariuunent  of  Great  Britain  declare' 
that  from  thenceforth  they  will  not  impose  any  duty,  tax  &c' 
payable  ,n  any  of  the  king's  colomes.  provinces,  and  pL-n^     ^ 
tatK-ns  in  North  America  and  the  West  It^dies,  except  for 
the  regulation  of  commerce: 
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¥00K        But,  in  a  government  of  which  freedom  is 
v-/^  <be  basis,  and  of  which  it  is  the  boast  that  it 
promotes,  equally  and  impartially,  the  happi- 
ness of  all  its  subjects,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  no  other  authority  over  its  dependencies 
could  be  necessary,  than  that  which  effectually 
provides,  that  every  addition  to  their  wealth 
and  greahiess  should  contribute,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  augmentation  of  its  own  riches  and 
power.     And  such,  before  the  late  unfortunate 
divisions,  was  the  commercial  system  adopted 
by   Great  Britain,  and  submitted   to   by  her 
American  colonies.     To  discriminate  the  seve- 
tal  parts,  properties,  and  effects  of  this  great 
.      arrangement  of  restriction  and  monopoly ;  to 
shew  that  it  secured  every  degree  of  authority 
in  the  parent  over  the  child,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  mankind, 
(the  ends  of  all  just  government);  and  finally 
that  it  might  have  answered,  in  the  fidlcst  de- 
gree, even  the  objects  of  revenue  and  contribu- 
tion, if  Great  Britain  had  happily  confined  her 
pretensions  to  the  limits  originally  prescribed 

by  herself for  these  purposes  it  would  be 

necessary  to  enter  into  a  large  and  comprehen- 
sive discussion,  to  which  the  design  of  my  work 
docs  not  extend.  How  far  the  British  sugar 
islands  constituted  a  part  of,  and  were  com- 
prized in,  the  general  system,  I  shall  endeavour 
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Principles  on  which  the  Xaiions  of  Europe  set- 
tled Colonies  in  America. — Commercial  Re- 
gulations of  Great  Britain.—Rcmarks  on  the 
Acts  of  Mivigation.— -Admission  of  foreign- 
built  Vessels  eventualli/  beneficial^  Exports 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  Sugar  Islands,  and 
their   Value.—- The  same  from  Ireland.— 
Wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores. — Other 
Profit s.~Summar}j  of  the  whole.— Imports 
from  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  their  I'alue  according  to  the  Lon-. 
don  Prices. — Amom  v  , »/  British  Capital  vest- 
ed in  the  Sugar  Islands.— Shipping  and  Sea- 
men.— General  Observations. — Ap^Kudix. 

The  establishment  of  colonies  in  A  u  erica  by  chap. 
the  nations  of  Europe  (savs  MonU squieii )  was  w%^ 
contrived,  not  in  the  view  of  biiildin*^  cities  and 
extending  ompireri,  but  for  tlic  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  trade  to  greater  advantage  than  could 
be  done  with  rival  states.  Coniuiercial  mono- 
poly therefore,  and  vvitli  great  reason,  is  the 
leading  principle  of  colonial  intercourse. 

This  account,  with  some  little  qualification, 
may  be  admitted ;  and  a  very  slight  enquiry  will 
ucuiOustiratc  luai  it  applies  as  poiiitediy  to  the 

English, 
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English,  as  to  any  other  nation.  The  means 
indeed  which  Great  Britain  hai  adopted  for 
retaining,- to  herself  the  full  benefit  of  the  mono- 
poly, have,  in  some  cases,  proved  more  liberal 
than  those  of  rival  states;  but  the  principle  by 
which  the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  in- 
iluenccd,  was  precisely  the  same  :  to  secure  to 
themselves  respectively,  the  most  important  of 
the  productions  of  their  colonies,  and  to  reiaiii 
to  themselves  exclusively,  the  great  advantage 
of  supplying-  those  colonies  with  European 
goods  and  manufactures,  was  the  chief  aim  and 
endeavour  of  them  all. 

Whether  the  several  parts  of  this  system,  as 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  and  its 
consequent  train   of  duties,   restrictions,   and 
prohibitions,  were  originally  as  wise  and   po- 
litick, as  they  are  evidently  sellish,  is  a  question 
that  of  late  has  been  much  controverted.     But 
this  is  a  discussion  into  w  hich  it  can  answer  no 
good  purpose  to  enter,  because  the  present  ar- 
rangement has  been  too  long,  and  is  now  too 
firmly  established  amongst  us  to  be  abroiratcd; 
and  thus  much  at  least  has  been  trulv  said  in 
its  favour,  that  it  is  calculated  to  correspond 
wilh  the  regulations  of  foreign  states :  for  so 
long  as  other  nations  confine  the  trade  of  their 
colonies  to  themselves,  to  affirm  tliat  Great 
Britain  derives  no  advantage  from  following 

their 
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their  example,  is  to  contradict  both  experience  chap. 
and  reason  *.  "'• 

Of  tlie  commercial  regulations  of  this  king- 
dom, the  memorable  law  which  was  passed  in 
the  12th  jear  of  King  Charles  II.  chap.  18, 
coinmonlj  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  T^^ 
NAVIGATION  ACT,  may  be  considered  as  the 
•  foundation.  By  this  law  it  is,  among  othej: 
provisions,  declared. 

First,  That  no  goods  or  commodities  should 
be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  of  his 
Majesty's  plantations  or  territories  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  but  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  England,  Irela-d,  W-Ae",,  or 
Berwick,  or  in  such  as  are  of  the  buill  of,  and 
belonging  to,  such  plantations,  and  v.  hereof 
three-fourlhs  of  the  mariners  and  the  master 
are  English  subjects,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture 
ofship  and  cargo;  and  all  admirals  and  com- 
manders of  king's  ships  are  authorized  to  mak^ 
seizure  of  ships  offending  herein. 

Secondly,  That  no  person  born  out  of  the 
aliegiance  of  his  Majesty,  who  is  not  natura- 

*  "  Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be  given 
"  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations,  nor  are  they 
"  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation  of  them.'^  So  says  Mr. 
Jefterson,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  his  admirable' 
report  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  dated  W  Dc- 
cember  17y3  ;  therein  ti.e  reader  will  tind  many  deep  and 
unportant  observations  oa  the  .ubjcct  of  li-ee  conimerce, 
which  apply  to  all  the  n.aritiiv.e  po^^■ers  of  Europe  us  veil 
as  to  th ;  states  of -^Ymerica. 
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lized,  or  made  a  free  denizen,  shall  act  a-  ft 
merchant  or  factor  in  any  of  the  said  placeft^ 
upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  goods  and 
cliattels. 

Thirdly,  That  all  governors,  befbre  they 
enter  into  the  exercise  of  their  office^  shall  take 
an  oath  to  do  their  utmost,  that  the  above^m^n^ 
tioned  regulations  shall  be  punctually  and  bona 
Jide  observed ;  and  a  governor  neglecting  his 
duty  therein^  shall  be  removed  from  his  govern- 
ment. 

Fourthly,  That  no  goods  or  commodities 
whatever  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  shall  be  imported 
into  Engl  i.i!  1,  Ireland,  Wales,  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  or  B*vrwick,  in  any  other  ships  but  those 
belonging  to  ihv.  said  places,  or  to  the  planta- 
tions,  and  navigated  in  the  manner  aforesaid, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiting  both  ship  and  cargo. 

Fifthly,  That  no  sugars,  tobacco,  cotton,  in- 
digo, ginger,  fuslick,  or  other  dying  woods,  of 
the  production  of  any  English  plantation  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  shall  be  exported 
therefrom  to  any  place,  except  to  some  other 
English  plantation;  or  to  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  or  Berwick.  The  above  commodities 
being  named  in  the  act  are  called  generally 
enumerated,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others 
of  plantation  growth  ;  and. 

Lastly,  Bond  security  is  required  from  all 
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aliips  trading  to  or    i  the  plantations,  and  lading    chap. 
on  board  svrh  commodities,  for  the  due  ob-       '" 
servance  of  this  pari    ,f  the  law. 

Such,  together  with   the  conditions  under 
which  fore,  r -built  ships  were  to  enjoj  the  p  i- 
vilegv  of  English  ship?,  are  the  chief  r< 
lions  and  provisions  of  this  celebrated  si 
so  far  as  tliqj  relate  to  the  plantation  tra.       nd 
they  are  extended  and  strengthened  hy  a  .aw 
V  hich  pass 'd  three  years  afterwards,  which  the 
plantation  go\     ^ors  are  also  sworn  to  enforce ; 
for  by  tlie   i:        ,f  Cha.  2.  c.  7,  it  is  enacted] 
that  no  commodity  of  the  growth,  production, 
or  manufacture  of  Europe,  shall  be  imported 
into  the  British   plantations,  but  mch  as  are 
laden  and  put  on  hoard  in  England,    Wales,  or 
Berwick;  and  in   English-built  shipping,\or 
ships  taken  as  prize,  and  certified  according  to 
a  former  net)  whereof  the  mastv^r  and   three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  are  Eiiglish,  and  car- 
ried directly  to  the  said  plantations.     There  is 
an  exception  however  as  to  salt  ft.  the  fisheries 
of  New   England  and  Newfoundland,  wines 
fiom  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  and  horses  and 
victuals  from   Ireland  and  Scoiland ;  and  the 
preamble  to  the  act,  after  stating  that  planta- 
tions are  formed   by  citizens  of  the  mofhcr- 
country,  assigns  the  motive  for  ihk  restaictfon 
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.BOOK  and  those  in  the  plantations,  keeping  the  coto^ 
flies  in  a  firmer  dependance  upon  the  mother- 
countnj,  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  and 
advantageous  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  encrease  of  English  shipping,  vent  of  Eng- 
lish maniifaclures  and  commodities  ;  rendering 
the  navigation  to  and  from  them  more  safe  and 
cheap,  and  making  this  kingdom  a  staple,  not 
only  of  the  commodiiies  of  the  plantations,  hnt 
also  of  the  commodUies  of  other  countries  and 
places  for  the  supply  of  them,  it  being  (conti- 
nues the  preamhle )  the  usage  of  other  nations  to 
keep  their  plantaiiou  trade  to  themsehcs  (a). 

Ten  years  after  this,  another  act  passed  (25 
Cha.  II.  c.  7. )  imposing  duties  on  sugar  and  other 

(a)  The  design  of  this  act,  says  Postlethwaite,  was  to  make 
a  double  voyage  necessary,  where  the  colonies  used  any 
commodities  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Europe  but 
British  :  for  if  thoy  could  not  be  shipped  in  Great  Britain, 
they  must  first  be  brought  thither  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  and  manufacture,  and  Great  Britain  would  conse- 
quently have  the  benefit,  not  only  of  that  freight,  but  of  as 
many  ships  and  sailors  as  must  be  employed  in  bringing 
them  from  thence.  It  is  remarkable,  that  by  this  act  ire- 
land  was  indirectly  deprived  of  the  benefits  allowed  that 
kingdom  by  the  act  of  navigation,  for  it  is  required,  that 
none  of  the  enumerated  goods  shall  bo  carried  from  the 
plantations  to  any  country  or  plsce  w  hatsoevcr,  until  they 
have  been  first  unladen  and  put  ashore  in  some  port  or 
haven  in  E7igland,  Hales,  or  Bei'uick.  By  a  subsequent 
act  this  intention  was  avowed,  and  Ireland  was  expressly 
shut  out  from  a  direct  trade  with  jhe  plantations. 
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fcommoaities  fbj  exported  froffl  one  colony  i6    chap 
another,  and  the  following  is  assigned  as  the  Jl>  " 
reason:  -  that  the  inhiibitants  of  some  of  the  ^^ 
said  colonies,  not  content  with  being  supplied 
with  those  commodities  for  their  own  use,  free 
from  all  customs,  had,   contrary  to  law,  ex- 
ported considerable  quantities  to  divers  parts 
of  Europe,   and  did  likewise  vfend  great  quan^ 
titles  to  the  shipping  of  other  nations,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  thd 
parent  state."     For  the  prevention  of  this  in- 
conyeniency  in  future,  the  duties  in  question 
are  laid  on  the  export  of  those  commodities 
from  the  plantations ;  unless  security  be  given 
to  transport  them  directly  to  England,  Berwick 
or  Wales.     The  duties  were  the  same,  I  be^ 
heve,  as  w^re  then  paid  in  England  on  most 
of  those  commodities  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

This  act  was  soon  found  to  require  Expla- 
nation and  amendment;  for  the  payment  of 
the  aforesaid  duties  having  been  considered  in 
the  colonies  as  an  exoneration  from  giving  se* 
Curity  not  to  go  to  any  foreign  market  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  provided  by  the  7  and  8  W.  HI. 
c.  22,  that,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of 
the  duties  in  question^  the  same  security  should 

CbJ  White  sugar  5s.  and  muscovado  U.  6d.  per  cwt  • 
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BOOK    be  given  as  was  required  by  former  acts ;  and 
it  was  enacted  and  declared,  that  no  commo- 
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dities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
plantations,  should,  on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, be  landed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  unless 
the  same  were  first  landed  in  England,  and  had 
paid  the  rates  and  duties  wherewith  they  were 
there  chargeable  by  law. 

Bv  the  same  act  it  is  declared,  that  no  goods 
or  merchandize  whatever  shall  be  imported 
into,  or  exported  out  of,  any  British  colony  or 
plantation,  but  in  ships  built  in  England,  Ire- 
land, or  the  plantations,  wholly  owned  by 
English  subjects,  and  navigated  as  before ;  and 
provisions  are  established  coneerning  the  rei- 
gistering  of  ships,  ta  prevent  the  fraud  of  pass- 
ing foreign-built  ships  as  English ;  together 
with  various  regulations  to  prevent  counter- 
feit certificates,  and  frauds  in  the  import  and 
export  to  and  from  the  colonies ;  for  all  which, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  act  at  large, 
which  is  systeiuatick  and  comprehensive  in  a, 
high  degree. 

These  acts  therefore,  and  some  intermediate 
ones,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise, 
may  be  considered  as  supplemental  to  the  na- 
vigation act,  and  they  form  all  together  tha 
foundation  of  our  colonial  code ;  most  of  thft 
subsequent  acts  now  in  force,  being  framed  ia 
the  same  spirit,  and  intended  io  enforce  and 
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Sirengihen  the  system  ;  with  some  few  altera-  chap. 
tions  and  exceptions  only,  which  however  do  J!L, 
not  extend  to  any  great  and  substantial  change  ^"^ 
m  the  principle  or  ground-work  (c). 

fc)  The  following,  1  believe,  are  the  chief  additions  ■ 
alterations,  and  exceptions,  so  far  as  the  British  sugar  islandl 
are  principally  concerned.  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  the 
fullest  and  most  correct  information  on  this  head,  he  is  re- 
ferred to  a  late  History  of  the  Law  of  Shipping  and  Naviga- 
tion,  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.  an  admirable  work,  in  which  the 
dnest  subjects  are  treated  with  such  clearness,  precision,  and 
elegance,  as  to  render  the  book  not  only  instructive,  but  in 
b  very  high  degree  entertaining  and  interesting 

By  statute  3  and  4  Ann.  c.  5.  Rice  and  melasses  were  put 
into  the  enumeration,  and  bye.  bMrish  linens,  laden  in  Ire- 
land  m  Enghs.-built  shipping  navigated  according  to  law 
were  admitted  into  the  plantations. 

By;  Ann.  c.  S.Jesuits'  bark,  ai.dall  other  drags,  are 
permitted  to  be  imported  into  P^.eat  Hritainfrom  the  BrUish 
plantations,  on  payment  of  tho  same  duties  as  if  imported 
•directly  from  the  place  of  their  growth. 

By  13  Geo.  I.  c.  15.  and  7  Geo  II.  c.  IS.  Cochineal 
and  indigo  were  allowed  for  a  certain  time  to  be  imported 
from  any  port  or  place,  in  British  or  other  ships ;  which 
acts  were  afterwards  renewed,  and  are  now  in  force 

By  3  Geo.  il.  c.  28.  Rice  was  permitted,  under  certain 
tonditions,  to  be  carried  from  South  Carolina  to  any  port 
of  Europe  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre,-  a  privilege  after- 
wards  extended  to  Nortli  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

By  4  Geo.  II.  c.  15.  Non-enumerated  goods  (viz.  good? 
not  enumerated  in  the  12  of  Cha.  II.  c.  is.)  are  admitted 
to  be  imported  directly  into  Ireland  from  the  colonies,  not- 
withstanding the  7  and  8  of  W.  IIL  c=  22.— Hops,  by  3 
Wbsequen^  statute,  are  excepted  out  of  this  iflduiger^e. 
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BOOK        The  reader  will  find  that  the  system  cm- 
v^v^^  braces  two  distinct  objects ;  first,  the  augmen- 

and  restrictions,  are  permitted  to  be  carried  immediately 
from  the  British  plantations  to  any  port  or  place  southward 
of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  also  to  any  foreign  port  of  lilurope  in 
licensed  ships,  which  are  to  call  tirst  at  some  port  in  Great 
Britain. — ^I'hiswas  considered  as  a  great  indulgence,  but  the- 
conditions  and  regulations  on  which  it  was  granted  were  so 
strict  and  numerous,  as  to  defeat  in  a  great  measure  tlie  in- 
tention of  the  legislature. 

By  4  and  5  Geo.  111.  sect.  2/.  British  plantation  coftee, 
pimento,  and  cacao-nuts,  are  put  into  the  enumeration  j  as 
are  likewise  whale  fins,  raw  silk,  hides,  and  skins,  pot  aud 
pearl  ashes  3  and  by  sect.  28.  security  is  required  that  no. 
iron,  nor  any  sort  of  wood  called  lumber,  the  growth,  pro* 
duction,  or  manufacture  of  any  British  colony  or  plantation, 
shall  be  landed  in  any  port  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain  ; 
an  exception  however  was  afterwards  made  by  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  45  by  which  iron  might  be  carried  to  Ireland,  and  lumber 
to  Madeira,  the  Azores,  or  any  part  of  Europe  southward 
of  Cape  Finisterre. 

By  o  Geo.  Ill,  c.  39  Bond  is  required  to  be  given  in 
the  British  plantations,  that  no  rum  or  other  spirits  shall 
be  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Man  j  and  by  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  52. 
security  is  required  for  all  non-enumerated  goods,  that  tha 
same  shall  not  be  landed  at  any  port  of  p]urope  to  the  north- 
ward of  Cape  Finisterre,  except  in  Great  Britain,  and  (by 
a  subsequent  law)  Ireland, 

By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  55.  Any  sort  of  cotton  wool  may  be 
imported  in  British-built  ships  from  any  country  or  place, 
duty  free. 

By  the  6  Geo.  III.  c.  49.  was  established  the  measure  of 
opening  free  ports  in  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  By  this  act, 
live  cattle,  and  all  manner  of  goods  and  commodities  w  hat- 
soever  (except  tobacco),  the  produce  of  any  foreign  colony 
in  America,  might  be  imported  iuto  Prince  Rupert's  Bay 
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tation    of  our   naval  strength,  by  an   e„ti«,   chap. 
exclusion  ol  foreign  shipping  from  our  planta-      '" 

Mar,  MomegoBay,  and  Sau.a  Lucea  in  Jamaica,  fr„™  „„, 
fo..,g„  colony  orplanlation  in  America,  in  any  fordgn  CI 
^.^KK-ner,  or  other  vessel,  no.  having  „ore  ... an  oL  S 
lh..«actwa.,  temporary,  but  was  afterwards  continued  until 
ntateriaUy  altered  by  the  .;  Geo.  III.  .  V.  .i^erZ^Znl 
.undry  other  regulations,  two  more  ports  are  opened  in  ad! 
d.t,o,uothcfon„er,vi..St.George,  in  the  island  of  Grnad^ 
a  dtbep„rtofNassau,in.h=island„fNewProvldencr^e 

It  of  tr:,  '"'"'  ""'"  """"■  "»'•  '""'S".  cochi;e,... 
^ugsofalk„.d,,  cacao,  logwood,  fus.ick,  and  other  dye 
wood,   htdes  and  tallow,  beaver  and  all  sort  of  furs,  tor- 
.otse-shell,  mtll-timber,  mahogany,  &c.  horses,  a.«es,  1  e 
and  cattle,  being  the  growth  orprocluction  of  any  coJ.^^ 
Phntauon.n  America,  belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion 

of  any  foreign  E„r<,pM„  sovereign  or  state    and  .11  .^ 
hnllmn  «,„  1-    ■  *  and  ail  com  and 

bulhon,  &c.  may  be  imported  in  any  foreign  sloop,  schooner 
or  other  vessel,  not  having  more  than  one  deck,'  „d  no"  el: 
«ed,ng<he  burthen  of  seventy  tons,  and  provided  also  that 
such  vessel  ,s  owned  and  navigated  by  the  subjects  of  some 
foretgn  European  sovereign  or  state.  It  is  permitted  also  to 
the  same  descnptton  of  persons  and  vessels  to  export  from 
*ese  parts  Bm.sh  piantation  mm,  negroes,  and  all  mam," 

ll'^n  ^11  "^^ ''=«'">• -P-W'  --I't  navaU-tores 
too  Z  f  ^7^"  articles  thus  permitted  to  be  brought 

Bri^         ,  rf  '  *'  '"'  ""'  ""=  ''^'"^  "Sain  .0  Great 
Bntain  or  Ireland;  and  by  a  subsequent  law  (30  Geo   III 

c.  20.)  the  restriction  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  foreisn 

vessels  ,s  taken  off,  but  these  vessels  are  still  limited  ,o  one 

Cl(..CK« 

/  The  next  great  measure  was  the  opening  the  plantation 
trade  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  was  iirst  partially  donc^ 
by  the  18  Geo.III.  c.  55.andmore  fully  t^y  tht^  20Geo.  III. 
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jQOK  tion  trade ;  secondly,  the  securing  to  Great 
Britain  all  the  emoluments  arising  from  her 
colonies,  by  a  double  monopoly  over  them : 
viz.  a  monopoly  of  their  whole  import,  which 
is  to  be  altogether /rom  Great  Britain  ;  and  a 
monopoly  of  all  their  export,  which  (as  far  asi 
it  can  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  the  mother- 
country  )  is  to  be  no  where  but  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. On  the  same  idea,  it  was  contrived  that 
they  should  send  all  their  products  to  us  raw, 
i^nd  in  their  first  state ;  and  that  they  should 
take  every  thing  from  us  in  the  last  stage  of 
manufacture. 

Most  of  our  commercial  writers,  and  many 
of  our  statesmen,  have  considered  the  two  great 
leading  principles  above-mentioned  to  be  so 
closely  interwoven  together,  and  dependent  on 
each  other,  as  not  to  be  disjoined  without  vio- 
lence to  both  ;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  monopoly 
pf  our  colonial  products,  and  the  advantages 

f .  10.  under  which  they  enjoy  the  like  unlimited  intercourse 
with  the  colonies,  both  in  respect  of  import  and  export,  as 
Great  Britain  j  on  condition  only  that  the  goods  so  imported 
and  exported  are  made  liable  to  equal  duties  and  drawbacks, 
and  subject  to  the  same  securities,  regulations,  and  restric- 
tions, as  in  Great  Britam ;  a  condition  to  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  consented,  by  passing  an  act  imposing  duties 
pn  the  imports,  conformable  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  America,  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  will  be  discussed  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 

arising 
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arising  from  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  co-  chap. 
lonists,  might  not  only  be  supported,  even  v^ 
though  foreign-built  vessels  were  incorporated 
into  the  great  body  of  our  shipping,  but  it 
may  eventually  happen,  that  both  our  trade 
and  navigation  would  be  greatly  improved  and 
extended  by  such  a  measure*. 

That  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  strength 
IS  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which 
the  British  government  can  direct  its  attention 
no  person  of  common  understanding  will  ven' 
ture  to  dispute ;  and  so  long  as  Great  Britain 
can  herself  furnish  shipping  on  the  cheapest 
terms,  sufficient  for  all  the  great  branches  of 
her  commerce,  every  possible  encouragement 
ought  undoubtedly  to  be  given  to   our  own 
shipwrights,  and  every  discouragement  to  the 
participation  of  foreigners  in  the  ship.  Vuildins: 
trade;  but  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchant 
to  get  his  freight  as  cheap  as  possible  •  it  is 
equally  so  of  the  manufacturer ;  because^everv 
increase  in  the  price  of  shipping  and  freight^ 

*  «  There  are  some  who  confound  commerce  and  navi. 
ga  .on  together,  as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  the  one  is 
only  an  instrument  of  theother,  and  not  always  an  essential 
one.  Commerce  consists  principally  in  the  exchange  of 
commod,t.es,  if  it  exists  in  inland  countries  where  there 
can  be  no  navagation.  China  has  a  commerce  with  all 
Europe  extremely  beneficial  to  her,  but  she  has  no  naviga- 
t.on  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  ships  of  Europe  are  L 
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BOOK    operates  as  a  tax  upon  the  commodities  shipped^ 
and  affects  the  foreign  demand  in  proportion. 
If  therefore,  from  progressive  improvements  in 
pur  agricultureand  manufactures,  the  two  great 
founders  and  employers  of  shipping,  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  all  the  British  dominions 
shall  at  any  time  require  a  greater  numher  of 
ships  than  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
can  furnish  on  any  saving  tcrms>  either  recourse 
must  be  had  to  foreign  vehicles,  or  our  trade, 
like  the  victims  of  Procrustes,  must  be  lopped 
and  shortened  to  make  it  suit  the  measure  of 
qur  own  fdj. 

^AviQATioN  and  naval  power  are  the  child- 
ren, not  the  2)rt;'ew^9,  of  commerce;  for  if  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  and  mutual  wants, 
^id  not  furnish  the  subject-matter  of  intercourse 
between  distant  cpuntries,  there  must  be  an 
end  to  navigation.  The  remark  therefore  of  a 
very  distinguished  senator  (e),  concerning  that 

CdJ  *'  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  common  sense  to  assert, 
that  if  the  Americans,  or  any  other  people,  were  to  ofFer  us 
500  sail  of  vessels  every  year  gratis,  it  would  be  against  the 
interest  of  the  nation  (as  a  nation)  to  accept  them,  because 
it  nnigjit  prove  detrimental  to  some  individuals  among  us 
(our  shipwrights,  &c.)?  If  the  argument  will  not  hold  good, 
considered  in  this  extended  light,  it  can  never,  by  parity  of 
reason,  be  admitted  in  cases  where  vessels  can  be  purchased 
at  one-half  the  price  it  would  cost  to  build  them."— -Vide  a 
Short  Address  from  a  Manufacturer,  on  the  Importnnce  of  the 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  of  America. 
Printed  for  Stockdale,  i;85.  fej  Mr.  Burke. 

branch 
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branch  of  our  commercial  system  of  which  we  chap. 
»re  now  treating,  appears  to  be  undoubtedly  J^ 
rue,  <<  that  if  the  navi^^ation  act  be  suffered 
to  run  the  full  length  of  its  principle,  and  is 
mi  changed  and  modified  according  to  the 
change  of  times,  and  fluctuation  of  circum- 
stances, it  must  do  great  mischief,  and  fre- 
quently  even  defeat  iU  own  purpose  ffj." 

(f)  An  Amerirnn  writer  of  a  periodical  work  called  tlaa 
Mnseum,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  179I,  having  been  in- 
fonned,  that  France  had  permitted  the  Introduction  of  Ame- 
r.can  vessels  into  the  trade  (in  which,  however,  he  was  mis- 
taken),  expresses  the  fullowins  sentia^cuts  ;  which,  to  my 
understanding,   convey  conviction  in   every   word      «'   If 
"  France  (saith  he)  had  rejected  American  vessels,  she  would 
'  liave  so  tar  sacritic:ed  her  carrying-trade  to  the  manufacture 
ot  ships.   She  wisely  purchases,  upon  the  cheapest  terms, 
."  the  cnidles  tor  her  marine  nursery:     The  first  and  great 
"  object  of  the  maritime  powers  ought  to  be,  the  increase 
"of  the  number  of  their  sailors,  which  is  best  done  bymulti- 
"  plymg  the  chances  of  their  employment.     Among  the 
"  means  of  doing  :;■■,  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  rational 
"  is,the  muUiplicouonof  vessels.  The  French-built  ships  cost 
"  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  when  fitted  to  re- 
"  ceive  a  cargo,  exclusive  of  sea-stores,  insurance,  thechargcs 
"  of  ladmg,  outward  pilotage,  and  otlier  expences  incidental 
"  to  the  employment,  and  not  to  the  building  and  outfit  of  a 
"  vessel.    The  American  live-oak  and  cedar  ships,  to  which 
"  none  are  superior,  cost,  in  the  same  situation,  from  thirty. 
"  three  to  thirty-five  dollars,  finished  vexy  completely.  If  the 
*'  French  require  10,000  tons  of  new  vessels,  on  any  occa- 
"  sion,  or  in  any  term  of  time,  they  may  be  procured  in  th^ 
"  United  States,  on  a  computation  of  the  medium  price  of 
V  thirty-four  dollars /)er  ton,  for  tlie  oumof  340,000  "dolla 
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Having  observed  thus  much  on  the  leading 
principles,  or  general  system  of  our  colonial 
trade,  the  application  whereof  will  he'eafter 
be  seen,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  im- 
mediate object  of  our  present  researches,  and 
endeavour  to  furnish  the  reader  with  some  lead- 
ing data,  or  facts,  whereby  to  appreciate 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  British  swgar 
islands,  and  the  commerce  which  they  create ; 
by  investigating, 

Ist.  The  nature  and  annual  amount  of  the 
export  trade  from  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and 
the  profits  of  the  British  merchants  and  ship- 
owners thereon, 

2dly.  The  particulars  and  value  of  the  va- 
rious rich  commodities,  the  growth  of  these 
islands,  annually  imported  into  Gfreat  Britain, 
Ireland,  &c. 


"  but  if  bought  at  fifty-five  dollars,  the   lowest  price  In 
"  France,  they  would  cost  the  much  greater  sum  of  555,000 
*'  dollars.     No  argument  is  necessary  to  shew,  that  such  a 
•'  nation,  cateris  paribus,  must  produce  seamen  more  ra- 
*'  pidly  than  those  who  refuse  these  cheap  vessls.    It  would 
*♦  appear  much  less  unreasonable,  that  the  government  of  tlie 
"  United  States  should  prohibit  the  sale  of  ships  (the  means  of 
"  obtaining  naval  strength)  to  foreign  nations,  than  that  any 
"  of  them  should  reject  the  great  advantage  of  so  cheap  and 
"  excellent  a  supply."    Such  is  the  reasoning  of  this  author, 
and  it  is  no  proof  that  his  arguments  are  weak,  because  th(^ 
circLunstance  which  gave  rise  to  them  did  not  exist. 

Sdly, 
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Sdly.  The  value  of  the  sugar  islands  consi-    chap, 
dered  as  sa  much  British  capital.  "'' 

4thly.  A  STATE  of  the  shippin^^  and  seamen 
to  which  the  British  sugar  islands  alTord  em- 
plojment. 

A  FULL  enumeration  of  the  various  article^ 
>^hith  furnish  the  ships  hound  to  the  West  In- 
dies with  an  outward  freight,  would  indeed 
comprise  a  considerable  proportion  of  almost 
all  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  this 
Jcingdom,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  commo- 
dities  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.     The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sugar  islands  arc  wholly  depen- 
dent on  the  mother-country  and   Ireland,  not 
only  for  the  comforts  and  elegances,  but  also 
tor  the  common  necessaries  of  life.     In  most 
states  and  kingdoms,  the  first  object  of  agri- 
culture  is  to   raise   food   for   the  support  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  but  many  of  the  rich  produc- 
tions   of  the    West   Indies  yield   a  profit  so 
much  beyond  what  can  be  obtained  from  grain, 
that  in  several  of  the  sugar  islands,  it  is  true 
oeconomy  in  the  planter,  rather  to  huv  provi- 
pions  from  others,  than  to  raise  them  by  his 
own  labour.     The  produce  of  a  single  acre  of 
his  cane  fields  will  purchase  more  Indian  corn 
than  can  be  raised  in  five  times  that  extent  of 
land,  and  pay  besides  the  freight  from   other 
couRtrics.  Thus,  not  only  their  household  fur- 
niture, their  implemeuts  of  husbandry,  their 

clothing. 
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clothing,  but  even  a  great  part  of  their  daily 
sustenance,  are  regularly  sent  to   them    from 
America  or  Europe.     On  the  first  head  there- 
fore, it  may  generally  be   observed,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester, 
the  clothiers  of  Yorkshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Wilts,  the  potters  of  Staffordshire,  the  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  lead,  copper,  andiron  works,  toge- 
ther with  the  farmers,  victuallers,  and  brewers, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  have  a  greater  vent 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  for  their  respective 
fjommodities,  than  perhaps  they  themselves  con- 
ceive to  be  possible.     Who  would  believe  that 
woollens  constitute  an   article  of  great   con- 
sumption in  the  torrid  zone  ?    Such  however  is 
the  fact.     Of  the  coarser  kinds  especially,  for 
the  use  of  the  negroes,  the  export  is  prodigious. 
Even  sugar  itself,  the  great  staple  of  the  West 
Indies,  is  frequently  returned  to  them  in  a  re- 
fined state  :  so  entirely  do  these  c»lonies  de- 
pend on  the  mother-country  ;  centring  in  her 
bosom  all  their  wealth,  wishes,  and  affections. 
''  Why  should  England  ( says  an  old  planter ) 
"  grudge  at  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
**  plantations,  since  all  that  is  ours  she  may  ap- 
''  count  her  own,  not  only  because  we  are  a 
'^  part  of  England  as  it  is  taken  largely,  but 
"  also  because   all  comes   to   the  kingdom  of 
"  England,  properly  so  called  ?   By  a  kind  of 
*'  raagnetic  force,  England  draws  to  it  all  that 
*'  is  good  in  the  plaatations  ;  it  is  the  centre  io^ 

"  which 


West  indies.  ^^^ 

•'  which  all  tinners  tend.  Nothing  but  England  chap 
"  can  we  relish  or  fancy ;  our  hearts  are  there,  "^' 
"  wherever  our  bodies  are.  If  we  get  a  little 
''  money,  we  remit  it  to  England  :  they  that 
''  are  able,  breed  up  their  children  in  England. 
*'  When  we  are  a  little  easy,  we  desire  to  live 
"  and  spend  what  we  have  in  England ;  and 
''  all  that  we  ^ei  is  brought  to  England  *." 

To  the  laudable  researches  of  the  lords  of  the 
committee  of  counc..  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  publick  have  been  lately  indebted 
for  such  a  body  of  evidence  and  information 
respecting  the  general  commerce  of  the  British 
West  Indies,  as  could  not  possibly  have  been 
collected  by  any  exertions  less  extensive  and 
efficient  than  those  of  government  (g).  I  have 
frequentlyhad  recourse  to  their  lordships' report 
in  former  parts  of  this  work,  and  shall  refer  to 
it  on  this  occasion. 

From  that  authority  it  appears,  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Brttain  to  the 
British  West  Indies,  in  the  year  J 787  (since 
which  time  they  certainly  have  not  diminished  ) 
amounted  to  1,638,703/.  \Ss.  lOd.  the  whole 
of  which  (except  about  200,000/. )  consisted  of 
British  goods  and  manufactures.  The  exports 
f«r  the  same  year  to  Africa,  which,  with  all 

*  Groans  of  the  Plantations,  published  the  latter  end  of 
\li&  last  century* 

(g)  Report  of  the  Lords,  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
the  Slave  Trade,  1739. 
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BOOK  subsequent  profits,  must  be  charged  io  tii«? 
same  account,  amount  to  668^355/.  145.  4r/.  fhji 
Besides  this,  the  cost  is  to  be  stated  of  ma- 
nufactures and  provisions  from  Ireland,  and  of 
wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores ;  the  same 
iiaving  hitherto  been  purchased  by  British  capi- 
tals, and  conveyed  to  the  West  Indies  in  vessels 
trading  circuitously  from  British  ports,  and  the 
returns  likewise  made,  for  the  most  part,  to 
Great  Britain  For  the  same  reason,  the  cost 
and  freight  of  lumber,  fish,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  America,  both  from  the  American 
states  and  the  British  provinces,  transported 
from  thence  to  the  British  sugar  islands,  in 
British  vessels^  must  likewise  be  added  to  the 
estimate. 

Concerning  Ireland,  I  have  no  account  fof' 
1787,  but  the  reader  will  find>  in  an  Appendix 
to  this  volume,  official  accounts  for  the  year* 
1790,  1791,  and  1792,  as  well  of  the  exports 
from  that  kingdom  to  the  British  West  Indies^ 
as  of  the  imports  received  from  thence  in  return; 
both  in  a  direct  trade.  Of  the  former,  the 
average  value  is  294,353/.  Irish,  being  equal  to 

ffij  The  goods  shipped  for  the  piirchase  of  gntn,  ivory, 
and  fold,  in  tlie  trade  direct  between  Africa  and  Great  Bri- 
tain,  constitute  some  small  part  of  this ;  but  I  make  no  de* 
duction  on  that  account,  because  the  freight  of,  and  mer- 
chants' commissions  on,  such  parts  as  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  slaves,  and  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  those  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  not  being  charged  in  the  Inspector 


General's  book,  I  set  one  against  the  other, 


277,218/. 


West  mnm. 


mmi.  sterling  ;  the  amount  of  the  imports    chap. 
will  be  given  hereafter.  i". 

Op  wines,  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  the 
J^earlj  consumption  in  these  islands  maj  be  esti- 
mated, on  an  average,  at  30,000/. 

Respecting  America,  the  supplies  that  were 
annually  furnished  bj  those  provinces  which 
now  constitute  the  United  States,  were  valued, 
at  the  places  of  delivery,  at  no  less  than  720,OOo/ 
sterling;  andthey  consisted  of  articles  so  essen^ 
tially  necessary,  that  the  restrictions  to  which 
this  trade  is  now  subject  ( how  grievously  soever 
they  ar^felt  by  the  planters)  have  not,  I  think 
diminished  the  demand,  or  lessened  the  im- 
port CO.    Official  accounts  of  the  present  state 
of  this  intercourse  are  no  where  given  to  the 
publick :  a  retrospective  survey  of  its  nature 
and  extent,  as  it  subsisted  previous  to  the  war, 
will  be  given  in  the  subsequent  chapter. 

There  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  the  imports 
from  the  American  provinces  which  still  remaia 
to  Great  Britain,  including  Newfoundland ;  of 
which,  in  like  manner,  no  account,  that  I 
have  seen,  has  been  published.  Supposing  they 

ry  Jamaica,  for  a  while,  found  some  resource  witlnn 
nself  for  staves  and  lumber ;  but  the  country  is,  I  believe, 
by  tins  time,  nearly  exhausted  of  those  articles.  The  profit 
to  Great  Britain  arising  from  the  freight  alone  of  the  whol» 
supply,  is  stated  by  tH  lords  of  the  privy  council  at  245.0ooZ. 
fur  annum. 
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modities  shipped  thither  in  return  (a  conjec- 
ture probably  not  very  wide  of  the  trtith ),  the 
sum  to  be  charged  on  this  account  for  1787,  is 
100,506/.  175.  lOd.  (k). 

I  SHALL  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view 
the  several  great  items  that  have  been  enumerat-^ 
cd :  adding  to  the  British  and  Irish  supply  *iO 
•per  cent,  for  tlie  cost  of  freight  and  iusurance 
outwards,  the  charges  of  shipping,  commission 
to  the  merchant-exporter  in  some  cases^  and  the 
profits  in  others  of  the  merchant-importer  in  the 
West  Indies ;  all  which  contribute  to  swell  the 
debt  of  the  planters  to  Great  Britain  ;  viz. 

Exports  from  Great  Britain         £.         s.     d. 

direct        -       -       -       .  J, 638,703   13   10 

; from  Ireland  -      -     277,218 


J,yl5,921  13  10 
Add  20  per  cent,  {ov  freight, 

8cr.  &c.         -        -        -       383,184     6     2  I. 

2^299,^0^ 

Exports  to  Africa  for  the  jnirchase  of  negroes  -  668,255 

—  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores     -       -  30,000 

^__— . United  States  of  America  -      -  720,000 

British  America     -     -      *      -  ioo,506 


Total    -    -    -  3,817,867 


m 


(k)  Much  the  greater  part  of  this  sum  is  for  fish  from 
Newfoundland  j  the  import  of  that  article  from  thence  into 
the  British  West  Indies,  on  an  average  of  five  years  (1783  to 
1787,  both  inclusive),  have  been  80,645  quintals,  worth 
at  the  ports  of  delivery  about  174'.  6d.  the  qnintaj. 

I'erhaps 
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_Peb,.aps   it  were  no  excess  to  state  the   chap 
MOu^e  amount  at  this  time  at  four  miHious  of     " 
pounds  sterling.     Hence  then  appears  the  vast 
dependence  of  the  British  West  Indian  colo- 
n.es  on  their  parent  country,  for  almost  every 
thing  that  .s  useful  and  ornamental  to  civiliz- 
ed life;  and  it  was  justly  observed,  by  the  ac- 
curate and  intelligent  Mr.  Glover,  that  such 
a  market  for  the  vent  of  our  manufactures,  fur- 
n.shes  .rrefragable  proof,  that  through  ;hal 
ever  channel  riches  have  flowed  into Ihorecl 
mes     hat  influx  hath  made  its  passage  to 
he  mo  her-country,  "  not  (continued  he^  like 

the  dash  ofan  Oriental  torrent,  but  in  salibri! 
ous,  various,  placid,  and  copious  streams- 
refr  sh,ng  and  augmenting  sober  industry!; 
additional  emloyment  to  thousands  and  ten 

thousand  of  families,  and  lightening  the  blr- 
hen  upon  rents,  by  reducing  the'contiibu- 
tions  of  parishes  to  poverty  unemployed  " 
After  all,  it  i,  not  so  much  by  the  exports 

thatl''  *'^'7'"■*'  f™™'  'h-"gar  islands, 
Iha  we  are  tojudge  of  their  value :  every  article 

trul  v    Brr.  "'  "'""'  """"^  '"  ^ct  as 

truly    Bntish  property,    as    the  tin  which  is 

found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall;  and  the 
Jap  es  are  the  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
difl-  r  from  tl.e  commodities  produced  at  home; 
f<»  they  supply  tl,e  mother-country,  not  only 

"  "  With 
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with  what  she  must  otherwise  purcftase* 
from  foreigners  for  her  own  use^  but  with  a 
super jfluity  besides  for  foreign  consumption. 
Let  us  now  then^  as  proposed^  enquire  into 
the  particulars,  and  estimate  the  value  of  their 
various  productions  and  commodities  with 
which  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  are 
annually  supplied.  Here  too,  I  might  refer  ta 
the  year  1787,  and  avail  myself,  as  I  have  done 
in  the  history  of  each  particular  island^  of  the 
very  exact,  comprehensive,  and  valuable  state- 
ment of  the  returns  of  that  year,  as  prepared  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  theexports  and  imports, 
with  the  marketable  prices  of  each  article,  and 
annexed  by  the  committee  of  the  privy-council 
to  their  report  on  the  slave  trade  ;  but  I  choose 
rather  to  look  to  the  year  1788,  chiefly  because 
the  exports  of  any  one  year  are  set  properly 
against  the  imports  of  the  succeeding  one ;  it 
being  usual,  in  most  articles  of  British  export 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  give  twelve  or  sixteen 
months  credit. 

TuE  imports  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
British  sugar  islands  in  1788,  and  the  value 
thereof,  will  appear  in  the  following  table. 
The  quantities  are  taken  from  the  Inspector 
GeneraFs  return  (^Z/;  but  that  officer  has  not, 
uk  this  case,  as  in  the  account  of  the  former 


(I)  Report  of  the  privy-conncil,  part  iv. 


year. 
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Jeir  affixed  the  marketable  price,  rm/  These   cap. 
therefore  are  collected  from  the  opinions  o'      '" 
lespectable  brokers,  on  a  low  average  of  the 
jear;   the    miscellaneous    articles    excepted, 
jrhich  stand  as  stated  by  the  Inspector  Gene 
ral  w.th  the  addition  of  one-third,  being  the 
usual  disproportion  between  the  actual  prices 
current,  and  those  in  the  custom-house  books. 

Onj  The  marketable  price.,  are  the  current  prices  after 
he  d„„e,  have  been  cleared,  and  these  are  paid  »„  " 
U.,on    except  as  to  the  duties  and  excise  on  ru,n"  X  i 
permitted  to  be  Bonded.    The  latter  ,w.    e 
;»«  .obe  paid  b,  thepiantel t  .1":^:™^ 

"r/7  y  -'"-'X  -=.  and  nine  timelToft  „  r a 
^refonded  b,  the  consurtrer,  as  will  h,reaffer  be  ZZ 
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IMPORTS  from  the  British 


Cwt. 

-• 

Antig:ua     ------- 

Greuada     ------- 

181,813 
193,783 

•  • 

•  m 

St.  Vincent's,  Tortola,  and  Anguilla    - 
Jamaica      ------- 

164,976 
1,124,017 

Barbadoes           .--»»- 
Dominica            •■---- 

110,9.W 
47,610 

Rum,  Jamaica       -        -        -        -        j        - 

other  islands        -        -                 .        -        - 

Coffee 

Cotton          --..---- 

Ginger,  Jamaica    «.----- 
Barbadoes         -        -        -        - 

Gallons. 
2,917,797 
728,645 
Cwt. 
32,283 
lb>. 
11,618,382 
Cwt. 
3,892 
5,755 

Miscellaneous  articles  valued  at  the  custom-hnuse  prices    -        -       - 

Add  one-third,  the  usual  difference  between  the  prices  in  thf 
booki),  and  the  current  prices  at  market        .        .       • 


The  amount  is  6,488,319/.  lis.  id.  and 
this  sum  is  altogether  exclusive  of  bullion,  of 
which  the  annual  import  from  these  islands 
into  Great  Britain  is  very  considerable :  it  is 
presumed  that  320,000/.  is  a  moderate  average, 
which  being  added  to  the  foregoing,  gives  a 
t  )tal  of  6,808,319/.  1 1  s.  4d.  I  will  call_  it  six 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  only ; 
and  the  calculation  is  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  merchant  of  the  first  character  and 

ability ; 


rom  the  British 


Cwt. 


181,813 
193,783 


1(54,976 
1,124,017 


110,955 
47,610 


Gallons. 
2,917,797 
728,645 
Cwt. 
32,283 
lbs. 
11,618,382 
Cwt. 
3,892 
5,755 


en  the  prices  in  the 


[d.  and 
lion,  of 
islands 
e  :  it  is 
verage, 
gives  a 
11  it  six 
s  only; 
le  testi- 
icr  and 
ibility ; 
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West  Indies  into  Great  Brh 


AiNin  1788. 


Cwt. 

342,542  at  47/. 


•  - 1       375,596  at  46/. 


£•         t.    d. 

569,973  14  — 


863,870  16  — 


£'        I.    d. 


1,288,993,  at  44/.         2,835,784  12  ~ 


Cwt. 


158,565  at  4.')/. 


ifl65,696 


356,771     5  — 


at  2/.  aj. 
at  2>. 

at  96/.    -      . 

at  I4d.    .      . 

at  .30/.    . 
at  44/.    -      . 


316,094  13     6 
72,864  10  — 


Inspector  General 


■I 


5,838 

12,661 


466,322   15     5 
155,440  18     5 


Total 


-£. 


4,626,400     7  — 

388,9.59     3     6 
154,958     8  —  I 

677,738  19  _ 

18,499 

621,763  13  10 


6,488,319  11     4 


ability ;  who,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  fixed  on 
this  sum  as  the  amount  of  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  British  West  Indies  for 
the  same  same  year  (n). 

(n)  See  the  evidence  of  George  Hibbert.  Esquire,  mer- 
chant  in  London,  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  appointed  to  take  examinations  on  the  slave- 
Jtrade,  30th  March,  1790. 
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Of  the  imports  into  Ireland  and  America, 
&c.  directly  from  these  islands,  in  1788,  no 
account,  that  I  have  seen,  has  been  given  to 
the  publick.  I  shall  therefore  adopt,  from  the 
authority  of  the  Inspector  General,  those  of 
the  year  preceding ;  which  stand  thus : 

rf.         *.    d. 
To  Ireland  ro;        -        -      1^7,585    4    5 
American  States  -      196,460     8  — 

British  American  colonies  100,506  17  10 
Foreign  West  Indies  -  18,245  12  6 
Africa         r        r        -,  868  15  — 


Total    -    jtf.  443,666  17    9 


Add  this  sum  to  the  British  import,  and 
the  whole  yearly  value  of  the  produce  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  exclusive  of  what  is  con- 
sumed by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  is  seven 
milion  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  and  nine  pence  sterling;  all  which  is 
produced  by  the  labour  of  65,0(K)  whites,  and 

(q)  In  official  accounts  before  referred*  to  of  the  Irish 
exports  and  imports,  and  subjoined  at  length  in  an  appendix 
to  this  volume,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  goods  im- 
ported into  Ireland  from  the  British  West  Indies,  has  of 
late  years  greatly  increased.  In  1 7go  they  amounted  to 
l6g,563l.  8s.  10rf.-^in  179I  to  218,589/.  Is.  lOd.— and 
in  1792  to  225,774/.  14s.  3d.  These  sums,  are  the  cur- 
rency of  Ireland. 

455,000 


tlustrj^  in  the  other  upholding  the 


price  of 
British 
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455,000  blacks,  being  one  hundred  and  eleven    chap 
pounds  for  each  white   person,  and  thirteen      '" 
pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
head  per  annum,  for  man,  woman  and  child 
black  and   white,  throughout  all  the  British 
West  Indies. 

From  this  immense  supply,  the  revenues  of 
Great  Britain   and  Ireland  received,  in  gross 
duties,  upwards   of  1,800,000/.  sterling     ex- 
clusive of  the  duty  of  4i  per  cent,  collected  in 
iiarbadoes,  and  some  other  of  the  islands,  and 
^hich  being  paid  iu  kind,  is,  I  presume,  includ- 
ed  m  the  general  imports  above  stated.     Of  the 
remainder,    we  have  already  seen  how  large  a 
sliare  was  the  property  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  and  the  navigator.     A  further  sum 
not  less  than   1,037,000/.,  must  be  placed  to 
the  same  account,  for  freights  and  insurance 
homeward,  commissions  on  the  sale,  and  a  loHff 
tram  of  other  charges.     The  balance,  reduced 
as  It  necessarily  must  be,  by  such  a  multiplicity 
of  claims  and  deductions,  to  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  gross  returns,  is  paid  over  to  the 
planters,  their  agents,  mortgagees,  or  annui- 
tants,  most  of  whom  are  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  by  whom  it  is  partly  employed  in 
extending  cultivation  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
partly  expended  or   invested   in  the  mother- 
country  ;  in  the  one  case  giving  vigour 
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British  Jtnds,  or  the  credit  of  the  British 
funds.  With  great  truth,  therefui-,  did  the 
mfrchan^«»  and  planters  declare  to  the  house 
of  comim.  H,  "  that  the  sugar  colonies,  and 
the  commerce  thereon  dependent,  have  become 
the  most  considerable  source  of  navigation  and 
national  wealth  out  of  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
ther-country;  and  that  no  part  of  the  national 
property  can  be  more  beneficially  emplaned 
for  the  publick,  nor  are  any  interests  better  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  legislature,  than 
theirs  CpJ." 

I  SHALL  now  state  the  value  of  this  great 
property,  considered  as  British  capital.  In  the 
report  of  the  privy-council,  it  is  estimated  at 

Cp)  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  freight  and  iii- 
surance  homewards,  commissions,  &c.  as  enumerated  in  the 
valuable  chain  of  evidence  by  George  Hibbert,  Esquire,  be- 
fore referred  to,  viz. 

Beceived  by  thf  ship-owners,  for  freight  home-  '      £. 

wards,  about  -        -        -     560,000 

Underwriters  for  insurance  -     150,000 

British  n^rchants  ami  ijc(<.rs,  for 

commissions,  fro,  .         -     232,000 

Wharfingers,  &c.  including  primage   95,000 


;  '* 


£.  1,037,000 


rii 


eeventy 
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wventy  millions  of  pounds  s<crling,  as  fol-    chap. 
lows :  viz.  ^  "» 

4.3(),(}00  negroes  af  'jO/.  per  head  22,500,000 

Lands,  biiildin.'vs,  utensils,  mules, 
&c.  and  crop  en  the  ground, 
double  the  value  of  the  negroes  4.5,000,000 

Value  of  the  houses,  &c.  in  the 
towns,  the  trading  and  coast- 
ing vessels,  and  their  crews 
belonging  to  the  islands        -    2,jOO,000 

Total     -     -     -e.  70,(  00,.000 

Another  mode  proposed  by  their  LonThl^ 

of  ascertaining  the  capital,  is  to  reckon  U  elve 

years  purchase  on  its  annual  produce,  it  be  ng, 

they  observed,  not  unusual  in  the  West  Indies! 

to  sell  estates  at  that  price.     I  think  that  ihe 

sale  of  West  Indian  estates  at  tm  years  pur- 

chase,  is  much  more  common  ;  and  reckonii  - 

the  mercantile  value  of  the  capital  at  sevci 

millions  per  annum,  the  result,  by  this  niodf^ 

of  calculation,  agrees  precisely  w  itii  the  former ; 

a  circumstance  which  gives  room  to  conclude] 

that  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  as  the  subject  will 

admit.    There  can  be  no  possible  inducement 

to  exa-gerate,  where  acknowledged  facts  are 

of  so  much  weight. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  added  a  brief  state 
of  the  shipping  and  seamen  to  which  the  sugar 
.coiOiwc=  Uiictiiy  give  employment;  and  it  ap- 
pears 
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BOOK    pears  that  the  number  of  vessels  which  in  the 
wvw  jear  1787  cleared  from  the  several  British  West 
Indian  islands   for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(including  14  from  Honduras)  were  689,  con- 
taining 148,176  tons,  and  navigated  by  13,936 
men,  being  about  nine  seamen  to  every  100 tons; 
an  extent  of  shipping  nearly  equal  (as  I  have 
elsewhere  observed )  to  the  whole  commercial 
tonnage  of  England  a  century  ago.     At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the 
seamen  so  employed,  being  in  constant  service, 
are  always  at  command  ;  and  on  this  account, 
they  are  a  more  valuable  body  of  men  than 
even  the  seamen  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land  fishery;  of  whom  a  great  proportion  re- 
mains in  the  country  during  the  winter,  and 
cannot  therefore,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  be 
added  to  the  naval  force  of  the  kingdom  fqj. 

0})  The  French  writers  state  the  number  of  ships  em- 
ployed in  their  West  Indian  trade  at  OCX),  and  the  average  of 
their  burthen  at  300  tons  one  with  anotlier :  their  seamen  at 
15,000.  The  following  account  of  the  average  imports  from 
the  French  sugar  islands,  and  the  duties  paid  thereon,  was 
published  in  1785  ;  viz. 

HVRES.  DUTIES.  LIVREJ 

inOjCXTO  casks  of  sugar  vahied  at        90,000,000  Droits  de  dom.iine  d'occident        5,600,0 

CO  millions  of  pounds  of  coffee  45,000,000  Droits  d'actrol  a  rAmerique  7,n44,0( 

2  millions  of  pounds  of  indigo  18,000,000  Duties  on  sugar  refined  in  France  4,592,aJ 

H  million  of  pounds  of  cacao      1 ,000,000  Duties  on  cofRe  7j0,( 

S  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton    0,000,000  Duties  on  indigo  n7^'0| 


Total    - 


]  00,000,000 


Tot;d    - 


0\ 


otal    -    -    I8,;i::;!,';;l 
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On  a  retrospect  of  the  whole  it  may  be  truly  chap. 
affirmed,  that  the  British  sugar  islands  in  the  J^ 
West   Indies   (different  in   all  respects    from 
colonies  in  northern  latitudes )  answer  iii  every 
point  of  view,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  commonly  imagined,  all 
the  purposes  and  expectations  for  which  colo- 
nies have  been  at  any  time  established.     They 
furnish,  as  we  have  seen,  a  sure  and  exclusive 
market  of  the  merchandize  and  manufactures 
of  the  mother-country  and  her  dependencies, 
to  the  yearly  amount  of  very  near  four  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.     They  produce  to  an  im- 
mense value,  and  in  quantities  not  only  suffi- 
cient for  her  own  consumption,  but  also  for 
a  great  export  to  foreign  markets,  many  valu- 
able and  most  necessary  commodities,  none  of 
which  intferfere  in  any  respect  with  her  own 
productions ;  and   most   of  which,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate  hereafter,   she   cannot  obtain  on 
equal  terms  elsewhere :— accompanied  too  with 
this  peculiar  benefit,  that  in  the  transfer  of 
these  articles  from  one  part  of  her  subjects  to 
another   part,  not  one  shilling  is  taken  from 
the  general  circulating  wealth  of  the  kingdom. 
Lastly,  they  give  such  employment  to  her  ships 
and  seamen,  as  while  it  supports  and  encreases 
her   navigation  in  time  of  peace,  tends  not  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  obstruct,    but  on  the 
contrary,  contributes  very  eminently  to  aid  and 
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BOOK    invigorate,  her  operations  in  war.  It  is  evident 
\,f^yy^  thererore,  that  in  estimating  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  such  a  sjstemj  no  just  conclusions 
can  be  drawn,  but  by  surveying  it  comprehend 
sivelt/,  and  m  all  its  parts,  considering  its  se- 
veral branches  as  connected  with,  and  depend- 
ent on,  each  other,  and  even  then,  the  sum  of  its 
advantageswill  exceed  calculation.  We  are  told 
indeed,  among  other  objections  which  I  shall 
consider  more  at  large  in  the  concluding  cha|*tep 
of  my  work,  that  all  the  products  of  the  British 
West  Indies  may  be  purchased  cheaper  in  the 
colonies  of  foreign  nations.     If  the  fact  were 
true,  as  it  certainly  is  not,  it  would  furnish  no 
argument  against  the  propriety  and  necessity 
of  settling  colonies  of    our  own  ;  because  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  foreign  nations  will 
allow   few  or   none  of  our  manufactures  to 
be  received  in  their  colonies  in  payment:  that 
their  colonists  contribute  in  no  degree  by  the 
investment  and  expenditure  of  their   profits, 
to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  British  nation, 
nor  finally  do  they  give  emj)loyment  exclu- 
sively to  British  shipping,      To  what  extent 
the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  is  dependent 
on  her  colonial  commerce,  it  is  difficult  to  iaS" 
certain :  if  this  trade  be  considered  in  all  its 
channels,  collateral  and  direct,  connected  as  it 
is  with  our  fisheries,  &c.  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
mucli  to  aOlrnij  that   it  maintains  a  merchant 
.     4i  navy 
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navy  on  which  the  maritime  strength  of  the  chap. 
kingdom  so  greatly  depends,  that  we  should  Jl^ 
cease  to  be  a  nation  without  it  frj. 

CO  The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  two  .Greatest 
branches  of  the  British  commerce  j  the  East  and  West  In- 
dian  trades. 

East  Indian  Trade.      [      W.^st  Indian  Trade. 

Capital  employed.  Eighteen 
millions. 

Value  of  goods  exported  an- 
nually to  India  and  China, 
both  by  the  company  and 
their  officers.  One  million 
and  a  half. 


Import  salesby  the  company, 
and  sales   under  licence, 
ive  millions. 


Duties  paid  to  government, 
customs,  &c.  Seven  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  pounds. 

Chartered  shipping  of  the 
company.      Eighty  thou- 


Capital  employed.     Seventy 

niillions. 
Value  of  goods  exported  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies, including  tho 
profit  of  freight  on  the  se- 
veral branches  of  supply, 
insurance,  &c.  Three  mil. 
lions  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 
Imports  into  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  shipped  to 
other  parts,  the  profits  of 
which  centre  in  Great  Bri- 
tain,    Seven  milltons  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Duties  paid  to  government. 
One  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 
Shipping    employed   direct. 
Otie  hundred  andjifty  thou- 
sand tons. 


But  the  great  diflerence  arises  fi-om  the  circumstance 
that  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  is  carried  on  with  our  own 
colonial  possessions,  which  the  settlements  in  the  East  never 
yvQre,  nor  even  can  be  considered. 
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THE  following  authentick  statement  of  the  exports  and 
imports  between  the  West  India  Islands  and  Great  Britain^ 
in  tlie  year  1795,  was  read  in  the  House  of  Common* 
by  tlie  Uight  Honourable  Mr.  Secretary  JDundas,  in  hi* 
speech  on  the  Slave  Trade  (April  1796).  It  displays  such 
an  astonishing  encrease  as  might  appear  utterly  incredible, 
were  it  not  recollected  that  In  1 795  many  of  the  French 
sugar  islands  were  in  our  possession : 


Exports  of  British  Manufactures 

of  Foreign  Manufactures       * 

Total  of  Exports  from  Great  Britain  for 
1795.      


Value  in  pounds 
sterling. 

-     3,212,431 
■•         531,000 


1 


Imports  of  West  India  produce  into  Great") 
Britain  for  1795         *         *        -         -J 

Talue  of  West  India  produce  re-exported  1 
in  1795  to  foreign  markets  -        -J 


3,743,431 


8,881,67^ 


3,773,000 


Mr.  Dundas,  in  the  very  eloquent  speech  which  he  de^ 
livered  on  tliis  occasion,  after  introducing  the  preceding 
statement,  made  the  following  important  observations : 

"  If  any  person  shall  tell  me>  that  some  of  these  ad^ 
vantages  would  be  enjoyed  by  us  even  if  the  West  Indies 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  this  country  as  America  stands 
at  this  moment,  I  ahall  readily  admit,  tliat  as  much  of  this 
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account  as  arises  out  of  the  exportation  and  sale  of  n,.- 
manufactures  might  nossihlv  h.  .k  ^    ^^P^^' 

ration  T^  f  '  P°'''''^>' ^^  ^^^^  same  in  case  of  a  sepa-  ^^^ 
ration.  I  do  not  think  the  manufactures  of  America  L 
ye.  nor  mdeed  likely  to  be  for  a  great  many  ;rin 
In  I  r  '\"^^""^—  o^  G-t  BHtain.  '  Z 
hand,  be  allowed,  that  such  an  event  besiH«  h 
«o»  ,-.  would  Mve„„  .„e  n.iga  W;..^  „X  Zl 
put  ™  o    „„.  p„.„  ,He  Whole  p,„,„ce  .h.Uo^^;';! 

follow    ,„H  r  "  ~"^<)"™<^«  would  taevitabljr 

an  ar,  cle  ,„  the  foreign  ,„de  of  dm  country.  The  Zt 
of  hafrnportan,  advantage  would,  by  such  anevenT  t 
wlu„r--J"^'r"  '-™-^''-  conse^ults^f 

/arto  the  relative  s,mation  existing  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  sugar  colonies.  '" 

us'el    IJ    ,    "     '°"™"  li' interests  of  h„„.™i,y,  ,,„. 
ausel,  who  have  attained  a  more  advanced  period  c, if 

do^.™shprec,p,tate,yo.  Without  clear,  s/eiug-nyw!;; 

ThU  leads  me.  Sir,  to  another  consideration,  which  I 
wshto  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  l-„d  li 
consideration  relates  to  America     (V,  ,,-~"''f  ""* 
collect    il,o...        ,        ''"'"'"■    t-eniU-men  should  re- 
i  heT'  T  '"''^I-'*'"-  of  America  U  already  estab 

Hilled.    Ihe  separation  of  tlr"'-^  -    -    ■  ■ 


"est  India  islands  f 
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mother-country  is,  therefore,  at  tJiis  time,  a  very  difTercnt 
question  from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  connexion 
between  Great  Britain  and  America  had  still  subsisted  3— 
before  Gentlemen  permit  themselves  to  think  such  an 
event  possible  )  before  they  resolve  in  a  fit  of  generosity, 
or  in  a  moment  of  anger,  to  declare  the  West  India  colo- 
nies independant,  I  wish  they  would  at  least  consider,  what 
security  there  is,  tliat  those  islands  would  continue  in  that 
state  of  independance  in  which  we  might  place  them,  if 
they  were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  and  dismissed 
from  the  patronage  of  this  country  ?  I  would  ask,  whe- 
ther there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world  to  be  found,  who 
would  stretch  out  a  fatherly  hand  for  their  protection  ?  If,  by 
the  egregious  folly  and  the  madness  of  this  country,  such 
an  event  should  occur,  if  any  unjust  and  intemperate  de- 
cision of  this  House  should  unfortunately  produce  the  inde- 
pendance of  the  sugar  colonies,  it  is  but  too  probable,  that, 
with  exultation  over  our  folly,  some  other  nation  would 
read  such  a  paper  as  I  have  this  day  produced,  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  the  consequences  of  our  insanit)',  by 
displaying  the  extent  of  our  losses,  and  the  magnitude  of 
their  gains!  I  feel  myself  impelled,  by  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  press  this  again  and  again  upon  the  minds 
of  the  House,  and  to  inform  them  how  greatly  they  are 
mistaken  if  they  think  they  are  consulting  the  true  interests 
of  this  countiy  in  giving  the  smallest  encouragement  to  the 
most  distant  id^a  of  West  Indian  independancy  !" 


Ably  as  the  foregoing  considerations  were  enforced" 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Speaker,  it  may  be  useful  to 
suggest  some  views  of  the  subject  which  he  omitted, — 
and^ 
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First,  It  is  a  conclusiori  not  lodcallv  iiKf  th.i-   u 

the  commerce  of  Great  Bri.^in  f     if  ^     '        '      '""'^  ^P^^^* 

'  ■'*"^^^'*  ^33  been  prosperous  and      I>IX. 
progress.ve  smce  the  separation  of  the  North  American   ^^ 
colonies,  it  is,  therefore,  indebted  tn  th.,         "^"^^"^'can 
anv  narf  «f  •.  'noeDted  to  that  separation  for 

a  much  h,gber  p,tch  if  .uch  an  even.  h,d  not  happened 

-3.„n.„_e..xi.a:;r:::r:: 

sot  eeTr*"/"™"  '"  '"'"  "™'""'^  =•  Po-^ 
.0  obvion.  and  .apid.  .haj  r^^^Hn^  .hedt:;  ":' 

to  their  advancement,  from  xuhinU  n  •.  •  ^ 

->on.ha,ae,iv.da%o:;„'::^^r:;,r„rr-f 

excWe  .ado.  Conld  an,  p.bable  expe  r  ol  ^  I 
pro,ec.,on  have  nearly  reached  .he  amoun.  of  te  deM 
.ncuned  ,n  .he  war  by  which  ,hey  were  lo,.  .  The'r 
gume„.s  by  which  free  .rade  is  uLlly  recommended  do 
no.  apply  ,0  this  case.  Such  arramenf.  .  7""^"'^'''  ^° 
iibe..i„„.  h„.  he.  .here  was  nT  ^  M^^o^  ^"'"^ 
.hln,.doubUe,s,  was  conceded,  and\ou!;:;::;aJr.: 

Secondly,  Wha.ever  may  be  de.ermined  respecing  U,e 
»dva„.ages  which  Grea.  Britain  derived  from  he  No„h 
Amencan  colonies,  no  fair  conclusion  can  .hence  te 
rawn  as  .o  ,he  valne  of  .hose  she  possesses  in  le  ^en 
Ind,es,  m  so  many  and  such  ma.erial  poin.s  dissimilar  in 
n  .  re  and  s,.ua.ion.    So  early  as  the  .ime  of  Sir  J    iah 

were  ye.  m  .he.r  infancy,  .his  distinction  was  marked  • 
^Z  f ""  "  '"'■  ™^'"^  "™"  ™-f-tures,"  S 

rival  Shinnm'r     -inH    '?"-,-•-•  it.  .  "uiiujiig 

a™  I,   Z     ^' '""'  "'""""S  "i«  motlicr-country  of  peonle 
-^by  h,m  stated  in  plain,  hu.  forcible,  terms,^  (See  ChUd 

'  ^  on 
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on  Trade,  cap.  10.)  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  tliatthe 
cultivation  uf  the  West  India  islands  is  entirely  devoted  t« 
objects  which  the  moth«i 'Country  cannot  produce,  yet 
cannot  do  witliout,  and  nhich,  from  their  extensive  con> 
gumption,  afford  the  surest  means  of  balancing  her  foreign 
trade; — those  colonieg  possess  no  exclusive  shipping,  and 
tlieir  acquirements  centre,  not  by  indirect  channels,  but  im- 
mediately, in  the  bosom  of  Great  Britain,  Political  cecono- 
mists  may  theorize  concerning  the  utility  of  colonies,  and 
the  prelerence  of  concentring  the  national  industry  and 
wealth,  but  they  forget  that  such  establishments  are  ins«- 
parable  from  the  genius  of  a  maritime  people,  and  essential 
to  its  prosperity.  And,  if  the  comparative  merit  of  colonies 
be  examined,  we  may  safely  assert,  tliat  none  ever  existed 
so  reconcileable  with  tlie  b«st  principles  of  political  oeco- 
iiomy  as  those  which  tlie  European  nations  possess  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Thirdly,  The  independanaj  of  the  West  India  islands,  all 
tilings  considered,  is  ]|pt  a  subject  of  probable  speculation  ^ 
they  are  constituted  for  an  interchange  of  exclusive  benefits, 
like  that  in  which  they  now  exist,  and  have  hitherto  flou- 
rished ;  and  Great  Britain  would  impose  a  task  upon  her- 
self greater  than  any  she  ever  undertook,  were  she  to  at- 
tempt to  counteract  their  natural  bias  in  that  rospect.  Now, 
if  any  of  our  political  economists  should  bo  disposed  to 
maintain,  that,  in  a  state  of  dependance  upon  some  other 
nation.  Great  Britain  might  derive  advantages  from  their 
eommerce,  let  him  be  asked,  what  benefits  did  she  derive 
from  the  trade  of  Martinique  and  St.  Domingo  ten  years 
ago  ?  Those  which  France  enjoyed  from  her  exclusive  co- 
lonies arc  stated  very  clearly  in  the  valuable  Analysis  of  the 
French  Commerce  published  about  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, by  M.  Arnould.  It  is  there  shewn  that  France  im- 
ported from  her  colonies  a  value  of  about  eight  millione 
Sterling,  of  which  she  exported  about  six  millions,  by  that, 
and  by  tliat  alone,  turuihg  the  general  balance  of  trade  in  her 
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favdur.    After  accounting  for  the  rapid  progress  which  th.    .« 
commerce  of  Eurone  ha«  mo^.  •     ..      °  ,  ^®^'  ^^^"^^  ^^  APPEN. 

forte  en,„laUo„  dan,  .e  commerce  L  Eun,p&"      C! 

venue,  vera  le  commencement  da  si*rl,    „       • 
••  *-.e.  d.  „„  /.^  ,^S^^l  p^«  ^  --  *. 

"matchandisea  navafca  du  N;r?pent'/'"V°"'"  '" 

::■-,-  arma.eur.e.,es„.t.r:,^:r;r^^^^^^ 

nclnssantparie  commerce,  comme  le,  aL    du  LT 

s.on  de,  .mpot.  ,ur  le.  con«»>mation,,  ae  »nt  UvT^, 

et  de  1  mdmtr»  des  Contrfe,  M6ridionale,  de  I'Europe  • 
Amonld,  Balance  de  la  Commerce,  p.  268. 
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Trade  between  the  British  West  Indies  and 
North  J merica  previous  to  the  late  Civil  War. 
— Official  Accou.it  of  American  Supplies,  and 
their  Value. — Ships  and  Seamen. — Returns. 
— ddvantages  resutting  from  this  Trade  to 
Creat  Britain. — Measures  adopted  Ij  Go- 
vernmenton  the  Re-^-taUishmcnt  of  peace. — 
Proclamation  of  the  2d  Juhj,  1783. — Peti- 
tions from  the  West  Indies. — Opposition  of 
the  Settlers:  in  M)va  Scotia,  ^c.  and  the  Ship- 
builders  at  Home. — Reference  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privy  Council — Evidence  taken  hy  the 
Committee. — Their  final  Opinion  thereon. — 
Proceedings  of  Government. — Destruction  of 
JSTegroes  in  the  West  Indies  in  consequence. — 
Act  of  the  28  Geo.  Ill  Ch.  6.— Present 
State  and  Value  of  the  Trade  between  the 
British  West  Indies  and  the  remaining  Bri- 
tish Provinces  in  America. — The  same  xvith 
the  United  States  of  America. — Inference 
from  the  Whole. — Appendix. 

It  AviNG  purposely  reserved  for  separate  discus- 
sion, the  commercial  intercourse  bet'.veen  th« 
British  West  Indies  and  North  America,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  investigate  its  nature  and  extent, 
as  it  subsisted  pre.vioi!«  to  the  late  inifortiinat^ 

civil 
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Civil  war :  and  offer  some  considerations  on  the 
pohcy  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  (as  they  affected  the  sugar  islands) 
which  government  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
adopt  concerning  it,  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
Itnowledgmentof  American  independency :  after 
which,  I  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  an  account 
^fthe  present  state  ofthe  We.st  Indian  trade 
i)oth  with  the  United  States,  and  the  continent- 
al colonies  yet  remaining  to  Great  Britain 

It  may,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  without  hazard 
of  contradiction,  tliat  if  ev«r  tJ.ere  was  any  one 
particular  branch  of  commerce  inthcworld  that 
called  less  for  restraint  and  limitation  than  any 
other,  it  was  the  trade  which,  previous  to  the 
year  1774,  was  carried  e,n  between  the  planters 
of  the  West  Indies  and  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Amerw^a.    U  was  not  a  traffic  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  fantastick  calls  of  vanity,  or  to  admini. 
ster  gratification  to  liisuxy  or  vice ;  but  to  pro- 
cure food  for  the  hungry,  and  to  furnish  mate- 
rials  (scarce  less  important  than  food)  for  sup- 
plying the  planters  in  two  capital  objects,  their 
huildings,  and   packages  for  their  chief  staple 
productions.,  sugar,  and  rum      Of  the  necessity 
they  were  under  on  the  latter  account,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  statement  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  of  the  importation   of  those 
commodities  ii  '    ^         _  . 
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lOuK    tion  of  which  must  absolutely  have  stopped 
v^w/  without  the   means    of   conveying   them   to 
market. 

For  the  supply  of  those  essential  articlef, 
lumber^  fish^  Hour^  and  grain,  America  seems 
to  have  been  happily  fitted,  as  well  from  inter- 
nal circumstances,  as  her  commodious  situa- 
tion; and  it  is  to  a  neighbourly  intercourse 
with  that  continent,  continued  during  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  that  our  sugar  planta- 
tions in  a  great  measure  owe  their  prosperity ; 
insomuch  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a 
very  competent  judge  fa  J,  if  the  continent  had 
been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  the  English  precluded  from  all  commerce 
or  intercourse  with  it,  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
point,  whether,  in  such  case,  we  shouM  at  this 
hour  have  possessed  a  single  acre  of  land  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  following  is  an  official  account  of  the 
total  import  from  North  America  into  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indian  islands  for  the  years  1771, 
1772,  and  1773,  attested  by  Mr.  Stanley,  se- 
cretary to  the  commissioners  of  the  customs  in 
London,  dated  the  15th  March  1775, 

fa)  Mr.  Long. 
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An   ACCOUNT  of  the  total   import   from  ^-v^ 
^orth  America  into  the  British  West  Indian 
Islands  mthe  jears  1771,  1772,  and  1773. 


J 
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Specie!  of  Goods. 


Boards  and  Timber,  Feet 
Shingles        -  jvjq 

Staves  .  j»fo 

Hoops  -         No 

^orn        -  Bus2j, 

Peas  and  Beans  Do 
Bread  and  FJour  BbJs. 
DUto  .        Kegs 

S.'ce  .  Bbls. 

Rice        -  Tierces 

£'«^  -         Hhds. 

J?'"o         -  Bbls. 

^'"o        -       Quintals 


Ditto 

Beef  and  Pork 
Poultry 
Horses 
Oxen       *     - 
Sheep  and  Ho"-s 
Oil  .    * 

Tar,  Pitch,  and 

Turpentine 
Masts 
Spars 

Shook  Casks  ^^^, 

Soap  and  Candles  Boxes 
.Ox  Bows  and  Yokes  No 
House  Frames  -  No 
iron  .         xons 


Kegs 

Bbls, 

Doxs, 

No 
No 

No 
Bbls. 

Do 

No 
No 
No 


From 

the  United 

States. 

76,767,695 

59.586,194 

57,99^,661 

4,712,005 

1.204,389 

64,006 

396,329 

13,099 

39,912 

21,777 

51,344 
47,686 
21,500 

3,304 
44,782 

2,739 

•     7J30 

3,<i47 

13,815 

3,189 

17,024 

157 

3,074 

53,857 

20,475 

1,540 

0'2O 

3991- 


From  Ca- 
nada and      From  New- 
NovaScotia.    foundlanJ. 


232.040 

185,000 

27,350 

1<5,250 

24 

1,017 

991 


449 

664 

2,958 

609 

170 

10 

23 


139 


30 
40 


2,000 
9,000 


2,307 

202 

li,764 

24 


113 


141 
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Of  this  great  supply,  the  value  at  the  ports 
'of  delivery,  including  freight,  was  ^'.2,160,000 
sterling,  or  ^.720,000  annually ;  consisting  of 
about  1,200  annual  cargoes ;  but  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
(which  were  generally  sloops  and  schooners, 
single  decked,  and  without  topmasts)  common- 
ly made  two,  and  sometimes  three  voyages  in 
the  year ;  so  that  the  actual  number  never  ex- 
ceeded in  any  one  year  533,  which  were  navi- 
gated by  3,339  seamen,  including  negroes :  of 
the  latter,  the  number  was  estimated  at  about 
1,000.  Thus,  the  shortness  and  cheapness  of 
the  navigation  in  a  great  degree  supported  the 
trade. 

The  chief  articles  with  which  the  British 
West  Indian  islands  supplied  America,  in  re- 
turn for  the  produce  of  that  continent,  were 
sugar,  rum,  melasses,  and  coffee.  Of  rum,  the 
quantity  annually  shipped  thither,  before  the 
war,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  was  2,800,000 
gallons  ;  and  the  quantity  of  melasses  was 
250,000  gallons.  This  last  may  be  considered 
as  so  much  additional  rum,  each  gallon  of 
melasses  producing  an  equal  quantity  of  spirit 
of  the  American  proof,  which  augmented  the 
annual  supply  of  that  article  to  3,050,000  gal- 
lons. The  supply  of  sugar  was  estimated  at 
5,000  hogsheads,  oflGcwt.;  and  of  coffee,  at 
4bout  400,000  lbs.     The  value  of  the  whole 

(including 
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*.420,000    sterling,     leaving    a    balanc^  of      "'• 

^.300,000  in  favour  of  the  l,ner  Jrich  

was  commonly  paid  i„  dollars,  or  bills  of  ex- 
change, furnisf  ing  them  so  far  with  the  mean, 
of  remittance  .o  Great  Britain,  in  reduction  of 
their  debts  to  the  British  merchants. 

From  this  account  of  the  exports  from  the 
British  West  Indies  to  the  continental  colonies 
't  appears  that  America,  besides  affording  an 
■nexhaustible  source  of  supplv,  was  also  a  su„ 
market  for  the  disposal  of  the  planter's  surplus 

productions;  such,  I  mean,  for  which  there  was 
no  efficient  vent  in  Europe,  especially  rum  ; 
the  whole  importation  of  that  article  into  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been  little  more 
^an  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  America. 
On  whatever  side  therefore  this  trade  is  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  found  that  Great  Britain  ul- 
timately received  the  chief  benefits  resulting 
from  It;  for  the  sugar  planters,  by  being  cheaply 
and  regularly  supplied  with  horses,  provisions; 
and  lumber,  were  enabled  to  adopt  the  system 
of  management  not  only  most  advantageous  to 
themseh-es    but  also  to  the  mother-country. 
Much  of  that  land  which  otherwise  must  have 
been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  provisions, 
lor  the  maintenance  of  their  negroes  and  the 
raising  of  cattle,  was  appropriated  to  the  r„l- 
.fvation  of  sugar.     By  these  means,  the  quan- 
tity 
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BOOK  tity  of  sugar  and  rum  ( the  most  profitable  of 
y»»y.^/  their  staples)  had  increased  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, and  the  British  revenues,  navigation,  and 
general  commerce,  were  proportionably  aug- 
mented, aggrandized,  and  extended.  Having 
an  advantageous**  market  for  their  rum,  the 
planters  were  enabled  to  deal  so  much  the  more 
largely  with  the  mother-country.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Americans,  being  annually  indebted 
to  Great  Biitain  for  manufactures,  in  a  larger 
vfm  than  their  returns  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice, 
and  naval  stores,  were  sufficient  to  discharge, 
made  up  the  deficiency,  in  a  great  degree,  by 
means  of  their  circuitous  trade  in  the  West 
indieu,  foreign  as  well  as  British ;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  extend  their  dealini^a  with 
Great  Britain.  Thus  the  effect  was  just  as  ad- 
vantageous to  her,  as  if  the  sugar  planter  him- 
self had  been  the  purchaser  to  tl^e  same  amount, 
instead  of  the  American  (b). 

(bj  Dr.  John  Campbell  in  his  treatise,  intituled.  Candid 
end  impartial  Considerations  on  the  Sugar  Trade,  (1763)  has 
«onsidered  this  subject  in  the  samo  light,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  follows :  "  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sugar  Colonies 
are  continual  purchasers  from  such  as  are  settled  upon  the 
♦.ontinent  of  America,  the  amount  of  their  purchases  con- 
stitutes a  balance  from  them  in  favour  of  those  of  whom  they 
purchase.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  colonies  drawing  large  and  constant  supplies  of  com- 
modities and  manufactures  from  hence,  we,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  a  like  balance  in  our  favour  against  them.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  their  transferring  the  balance 

due 
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Such  Iiavm^  been  the  nature,  necessitj,  and    chap. 
advantage  of  this  connnercial  f ntercoursei  there      '''• 
was  certainlj  every  reason  to  expect  that,  on  the 
termination  of  hostilities,  the  system  .vhich  had 
unavoidably  been  interrupted  and  disarranged 
during  the  war,  would  revive  as  of  course,  and 
be  re-established  under  every  possible  encou- 
ragement.     Accordingly,  the  liberal  and  ac- 
complished minister,  who  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  finances,  lost  no  time  in   presenting  to 
parliament  a  provisional  bill  for  that  purpose  • 
a  copy   of  which  the  reader  will   find  in  a 
note  (c). 

tt  u^thr"; '?  ""''""°"  ^''^'^^  ^^"^^^^^  '^  ^-  f--  them 
o  us,  he  whole  accumulated  profit,  ukio^ately  centre  with 

the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain." 

1^1  Pr.""  ^r^''  '^  '^^  ^"  ^^'  Honourable  Wil. 
Jiam  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  March  1783. 

"  A  Bill  for  the  provisional  establishment  and  regulation  of 
trade  ,nd  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  of  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
"  WHEREAS  the  following  thirteen  provinces  of  North 
Amenca    nan.dy.  New  Hampshire,   Massachuset's   Bay 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Piaatation.,  Connecticut.  New 
Wk,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Dela.'are,  Maryland, 
V.rg,n,a   Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  ha.^ 
lately  be.1n  solemnly  facknowledged  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
and  now  are,  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  by  the 
name  and  description  of  the  United  States  of  America  • 
.."1"!  i^--^-« -acted  and  decked  by  the  Kings  Most 

TTT.  ""'•^'''^"'  °^^  ^"'^  ^'"^  '^^  ^^'"'^^  ^"^  consent  of  the 
I-ords  Spn-itual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 

Parliament 
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By  what  means  these  reasonable  expectations 
s^fvw  <*f  ^^^  planters,  and  good  intentions  of  the  mi- 
nister towards  them,  proved  ill-founded  and 

abortive. 

Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
all  statutes  heretofore  made  to  regulate  the  trade  and  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Plantations  in 
America,  or  to  prohibit  any  intercourse  between  tlie  same, 
shall,  so  far  as  they  regulate  or  prohibit  the  intercourse  and 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  territories  now 
composing  ihe  said  United  States  of  America,  wholly  and 
absolutely  cease. 

"  Arui  whereas,  whilst  the  aforesaid  Thirteen  Provinces 
were  annexed  to  and  constituted  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  said  provinces  enjoyed 
all  rights,  franchises,  privileges,  and  benefits  of  British  sub- 
jects born  in  Great  Britain,  as  well  in  respect  to  the  trade  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain  as  in  other  instances  3  and  in 
consequence  tliereoftlie  vessels  of  the  said  inhabitants,  being 
navigated  in  like  manner  as  British  ships  and  vessels  are  by 
law  directed  to  be  navigated,  were  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
British-built  ships : 

"  And  whereas,  by  the  several  laws  n  ow^  existing,  for  re- 
gulation of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with 
foreign  States,  the  sulyects  of  the  latter  are,  as  aliens,  liable 
to' various  commercial  restrictions,  and  also  to  various  duties 
and  customs  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  which  hitherto 
have  not  been  applicable  to,  or  demandable  from,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  several  provinces  now  composing  the  said 
United  States  of  America  : 

"  And  whereas  it  is  highly  e  pedlent  that  the  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  said  United  States  should  be 
established  on  the  most  enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal 
benefit  iy  both  countries :  but,  from  the  distance  between 

Great 
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abort™,  and  the  fatal  consequences  .vhich 
flowed  from  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the 
British  government,  1  shall  now  proceed  to 
point  out. 

Great  Britain  and  America,  it  must  be  a  considerable  tim^ 

"Now,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  temporary  rw.Ia«on 
of  the  commerce  and  intercou,-se  between  oTeaT^; 
ana  the  said  United  State,  of  America    a„d  ! 

evince  the  disposition  of  Great  BrimintoH  '° 

^emostpe^ectamit^withthefMrit::    :::~ 
rica,  and  m  confidence  of  a  like  fri^n^i    a- 

^cf  .he  said  United  s;;:f.o:^'^orB:rL'';: 

tother  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 

fte  merchandize,  and  goods  on  board  such  sWp         ^ 
Irwr  7"''^"'  """^  '^^  ^-"^'i  S'a^.  be™ 

^ritiir::,:-^~nXs^? 

as  the  same  merchandirpc  an^        j  .        '"^S^s  only, 

if  they  were  ,he  „  of  fitrt     r""  "^  ^""J^'  '"' 
in  British-buil,  J   '^"^  "^  ^""'''  objects,  and  imported 

•^l^%s.T.'^Z:tfT """"  '"^  '=-'  =^- 

■aid  United  State.  Tt,  UK     /      ''^'  ""'  "«"■»  "f  1>« 

MaJest,•stfard"l^:;:!l^-^ 

ji  uu»  w  me  gipwth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture,    ' 
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TiiiE  preliminarj  articles  of  peace  were  signed 
at  Versailles  on  the  27th  if  January  1783;  soon 
after  which,  the  house  of  commons  having-  passed 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  treaty  ( with  what  regard 
to  justice  or  consistency,  it  is  not  my  business  at 
present  to  inquire )  this  event  v  as  followed  by  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry  hy  whom  the  treaty 
was  adjusted.  The  new  admi  listration,  it  may 
be  presumed,  had  too  many  o'jjects  to  attend  to, 
on  their  first  elevation  to  power,  to  find  leisure 


^ 


facture,  of  the  territories  of  the  aforesaid  United  States,  with 
liberty  to  export  from  His  said  Majesty's  islands,  colonies, 
or  plantations  in  America,  to  the  said  territories  of  the  said 
United  States,  any  merchandizes  or  goods  whatsoever ;  and 
»uch  merchandizes  and  goods,  which  shall  be  so  imported 
into,  or  exported  from,  the  said  British  islands,  colonies,  or 
plantations,  in  America,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  and 
charges  only,  as  the  same  merchandizes  and  goods  would  be 
mbject  to,  if  they  were  the  property  of  British  natural-born 
subjects,  and  imported  or  exported  in  British-built  ships  or 
vessels,  navigated  by  British  seamen. 

•*'  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  during  all  the  time 
herein-before  limited,  there  shall  be  the  same  drawbacks,  ex- 
emptions, and  bounties,  on  merchandizes  and  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  into  the  territories  of  the  said  United 
States  m'  America,  as  are  allowed  in  the  case  of  exportation 
to  the  islands,  plantations,  or  colonies,  now  remaining,  or 
belonging  to  the  crown  c^  Great  Britain,  in  America. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  ships  and  vessels  be- 
longing to  any  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  said  United 
States  of  America,  which  shall  have  come  into  any  port  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  ,  together 

with  the   {roods  and  mei'chnnflizfs  nn  Hngrd  thp  sanf"'  shl"* 

and  vessels,  shall  have  thi?  full  benefit  of  tliis  act." 
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forcon,ideri„gthebusines.ofaeommerciaHreaty   ch^ 
«.  hAnienca.  As,  however,  it  was  i„di»pe„sabl^  J^ 
necessary  tc  repeal  ihe  prohibitory  laws  which 

had  ex,sted  during  the  war,  this  was  don;;Jl 
act  passed  for  that  purpose;  but  as  to  the  Lt 
par ha«,ent  took  the  shortest  course  possible  to 

for  a  hmued  time,  authority  to  regulate  the  com^ 
".eree  wUh  America  in  such  manner  as  his  Z- 
jesfy  m  council  should  deem  expedient  fd) 

New  and  extraordinary  as  it  certainly  was 
that  such  extensive  authority  should  be  dele- 
gated by  parliament  to  the  executive  power 
ne.  Wth.  circumstance,  northe  proc lamX; 

annually)  excited  Ji,     """^  •^''^'"'  "enewed 
hv  ihu         ,  ""^  ""l""y-     Although 

Sitthrrj'*'"'*''''™''"^'**'''"'"*-**^^ 
British  West  Ind.es  of  every  species  of  naval 

'tores,  staves,  and  lumber,  live  stock,  flour  and 

g-nofalUinds.the,rowthoft,.Am:;,a„ 
^tates,  was  confined  to  British  ships  legallv  na- 
v^ated;  and  the  export  to  those  statestt  t"* 
Ind,a»  productions,  was  made  subject  to  J^ 
-e  restriction;  while  many  necLry  a  - 
:  ;  r  ^'^y  ^-*-  -d  pork,  nsh,  and'trai  - 
o  1)  formerly  supplied  by  America,  were  pro- 

'^tSTf""' ''-'''' '^''"''^^'''-'^"^■ 
'ure  meiely  temporary  and  experimental ;  and 


CdJ  Vide  Stat.  23  Geo.  HI, 


c.  3g, 
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until  a  plan  of  permanent  regulation  should  h6 
agreed  to  by  both  countries,  it  was  thought 
neither  impolitick  nor  unjust,  that  Great  Bri-^ 
tain  should  reserve  in  her  own  hands  the  power 
of  restraining  or  relaxing  her  system  of  com- 
mercial arrangements,  as  circumstances  might 
arise  to  render  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
prudent  and  necessary. 

In  these  reasons  the  W'est  Indian  merchants, 
and  such  of  the  planters  as  were  resident  in 
Great  Britain,  acquiesced ;  but  on  the  first 
meeting  of  a  new  parliament^  in  May  1784j 
(another  change  having  taken  place  in  the 
mean  time  in  the  British  administration )  (cj 
the  business  of  a  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  West  Indies  and  the  States  of  Ame- 
rica, pressed  itself  on  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment with  a  force  which  was  not  to  be  resisted. 
Petitions,  complaints,  and  remonstrances,  were 
poured  in  from  every  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies. Some  of  the  petitioners  represented  that 
they  had  not  six  vi'eeks  provisions  in  stores 
and  all  of  them  anticipated  the  most  dreadful 
consequences,  if  the  system  of  restriction  should 
be  much  longer  persisted  in ;  expecting  nothing 

(e)  The  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  whp  had  been 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  10th  July  1782  to  5th 
April  1783,  was  re-appointed  to  that  office,  and  also  nomi- 
nated First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  27th  of  DecemLer 
1/83,  soon  after  which  the  parliament  was  dissolved. 

less 
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less  than  a  general  revolt  of  their  slaves,  in  the    chap 

apprehension  of  perishing  of  hnnger  '^ 

On  the  other  l,a„.|,  the  inhabitants  of  the  re-  ' 

ma.n.„g  continental  colonies,  especially  such  of 
he  new  settlers  there  as  were  emigraLs  frol 
*l'e  United  States,  promised  to  themselves  th" 
acqu,s.  .on  of  sudden  and  immense  riches  ^  m 
he  vast  advance  of  price  which  it  was  foresee" 
he,r  rew  exports,  when  no  longer  depressed  b! 

maikets.  Every  exertion,  publick  and  private 
was^^  ere^-ore  .nade  b,  their  friends  in' Jrt 
Untain,  to  convmce  administration,  and  innu- 

the  pubhek,  that  the  West  Indies  might  be 

-y  amp.,  supplied  wi.h  ever,  artide  of 
No.th  Amencan  produce  (rice  excepted)  from 
Canada,^„va  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  Sain" 
John.  Hence  the,  not  only  strenuouslv  recom- 
mended a  stead,  adherence  to  the  s,stem  of 
.estnct,on  on  the  part  of  Great  BriL„,  but 
openl,  expressed  their  wishes,  that  the  United 

States  m,g,,t  retaliate,  b,  prohibiting,  in  .eturn. 
BrU,sh  snps  from  trading  in  the  ports  of  Amel 

tTe  W  7/  r™^     "*'  "'"'   '^"""^trances   of 
the  West  Ind,ans,  the,  treated  as  the  turbulence 
of  disappointed  faction.     The,  accused  them 
of  havng  abetted  the  American  rebellion  ;  and 
the^r  apprehensions  while  walIowi„gi„  wealth. 
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BOOK    of  a  scarcity  of  food,  were  spurned  at  and  ridi- 
v,^»y^  culcd,  as  if  hunger  was  no  part  of  our  nature. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  not  to  perceive  in 
these,  and  similar  arguments,  a  Unking  taint  of 
resentment  and  malignity,  the  relicks  of  former 
provocation  against  the  Americans;  and  at  least 
as  ardent  a  desire  to  wound  the  new  republick, 
through  the  sides  of  the  West  Indians,  as  to 
benefit  Nova  Scotia  at  their  expcnce.  These 
passions  are  among  the  frailties  of  our  nature, 
and  may  be  forgiven.  But  there  was  another, 
and  a  numerous  class  of  people,  who  stood  for- 
ward on  this  occasion,  in  support  of  the  system 
of  restrictionand  monopoly,  on  differentground: 
these  were  the  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  and 
their  various  dependants  in  London ;  who  af- 
fected to  believe,  that  if  American  ships  were 
suffered  to  take  sugar  from  our  islands,  they 
would  convey  it — not  to  America,  but— to  fo- 
reign countries,  and  rob  us  of  the  carriage  of 
it ;  or  they  might,  it  was  alleged,  enter  into  a 
competition  with  British  ships  for  the  freight  of 
goods  to  Great  Britain.  To  this  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  a  limitation  of  tonnage  to  ghips  em- 
ployed in  the  American  intercourse,  to  which 
the  planters  would  not  object,  confining  it  to 
vessels  having  only  one  deck,  and  not  exceeding 
seventy  or  eighty  tons,  must  satisfy  the  most 
scrupulous  on  that  head ;  inasmuch  as   such 


vessels      s 
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v^^Is  conI,l  never  be  employed  i,.  transporting  ch.p. 
M.ff,.r  across  the  Atlantick,  nor  could  they  be  JL. 
got  n,surcd  if  su,  I.  attempts  should  be  made 
«"t  althongh  this  answer  must  have  satistied 
.very  well-infom.ed  and  considerate  person,  it 
was  ound  „s„ffieie„t  to  silence  the  cla.nour 
which  at  that  time  was  industriously  propa- 

K;:  *''"  ^'-."J--«  «f  <'-  earryiujrado/as 
"  .."  '"""■'^  «^'*t«"'^«  of  the  connnercial  navi- 
gation 0.  Great  Britain  had  been  involved  i„ 
tlie  discussion. 

So  vehement  was  the  uproar,  that  the  minister 
himself  was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  tor- 
rent     Although  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  placed  at 

'.e  headof  the  British  administration,'. luna 
iHoiself  unable  on  his  return  to  power,  to  en. 
force  his   hrst  intentions  on  this  subject.     In- 
stead of  reviving  the  provisional  bill  which,  a 
few  months  before,  he  had  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, he  thought  it  adviseable  to  refer  the  con- 
SKleration  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  lords  of 
the  cmnmittee  of  privy  council  for  the  affairs 
of  trade,  by  whom  many  of  the  West  Indian 
merchants  and  planters,  resident  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, were  interrogated  on  the  subject ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  had  the  honpur  to  be  of  the  num- 
ber.    It  was  readily   admitted  by  the  su^ar 
planter.,,  that  on  every  principle  of  honour 
h^mamty,  and  justice,  the  unfortunate  lovalist. 
"•  l^anada  and  Nova  Scotia  were  entitled' to 

*^  ^  *  a  preference 
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BOOK  a  preference  of  their  custom,  provided  those 
provinces  possessed,  in  any  degree,  the  meuns 
of  supplying  their  wants  ;  but  this,  they  con- 
tended, was  the  main  point  in  dispute.  They 
therefore  requested,  that  before  any  permanent 
regulations  should  be  adopted  by  government, 
enquiry  might  be  made,  1st.  How  much  of  the 
annual  consumption  of  American  staples  those 
provinces  had  supplied  hitherto?  and,  2dly. 
how  far,  from  their  present,  or  probable  future, 
situation,  they  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
exceeding  their  former  produce  and  exports  ? 

Such  an  enquiry  was  accordingly  entered 
upon,  and  abundance  of  evidence  collected  on 
the  subject ;  when  it  appeared,  from  the  custom- 
house returns,  that  of  1S08  cargoes  of  lumber 
and  provisions  imported  from  North  America 
into  the  British  sugar  colonies,  in  1772,  only 
seven  of  those  cargoes  were  from  Canada  and 
^ova  Scotia  ;  and  that  of  701  topsail  vessels, 
and  1681  sloops,  which  had  cleared  outwards 
from  North  America  to  the  British  and  foreign 
West  Indies,  only  two  of  the  topsail  vessels, 
and  eleven  of  the  sloops,  were  from  those  pro- 
vinces. It  stood  therefore  incfnitrovcrtibly 
proved,  that,  previous  to  the  war,  the  supplies 
which  th.  J  afforded,  did  not  amount  to  a  pro- 
portion of  •  he  whole  consumption  of  the  -ugar 
islands,  in  any  degree  worthy  national  atten- 
tion ;  and,  uu   lue  second  ground  of  euquir^v, 
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1   was  shewn  respecting  Canada,  not  onl^  that    chap 
the  navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence  was  J^ 
so  greatlj  obstructed  by  the  ice  in  the  winter 
and  by  westerly  winds  in  the  summer,  as  to' 
render  more  than  one  voyage  in  the  year  im- 
prachcable  ;  but  that  in  the  province  itself,  the 
climate  renders  the  crops  of  wheat  altogether 
jprecanous.     It  was  proved,  that  in  the  years 
1779,   1780,  1781,  and  1782,  the  scarcity  in 
Canada  had  been  such,  as  to  occasion  the  export 
of  all  bread,  wheat,  and  flour,  to  be  prohibited 
by  authority ;  and  it  was  shewn  that,  at  the 
very  time  of  the  enquiry,  a  ship  in  the  river 
Ihames  was  actually  loading  with   flour  for 
Quebec.     On  the  whole,  it  appeared  that,  al- 
though in   favourable  seasons   (as  in  1774) 
there  migM  sometimes  be  found  an  overplus  of 
gram,  !)eyond  the  consumption  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, yet  that  a  reguhu  and  sufficient  supply 
coMld  by  no  means  be  depended  on  from  that 
province ;  that  the  frequency  of  disappointment 
must  prove  an  insurmountable  obstruction  to 
new  inhabitants  settling  there  with  a  view  to 
the  cultivation  of  wheat;  and,  with  regard  to 
lu.nber,  the  price  of  labour  in  Canada  was  such 
as  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  supply  from  thence! 
even  it  the  navigation  had  been  subject  to  no 
delay  and  obstacle  whatever. 

Respecting  Nova  Scotia,  it  was  shewn  that 
never  ]iad,  at  any  one  period,  produced  grain 
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sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants: 
it  had  never  exported  aiiy  lumber  worthy  the 
name  of  merchandize ;  and  so  far  from  having 
any  to  export,  it  appeared  that  a  considerable 
importation  into  the  province  was  at  that 
time  taking  place,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  of  Fundy,  to  enable  the  new  settlers  at 
Port  Roseway  to  build  houses  for  their  own 
residence. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  island  of  St.  John,  it  was 
proved  that,  like  Nova  Scotia,  it  had  never  yet 
furnished  food  enough  to  keep  its  few  inhabi- 
tants alive,  nor  exported  any  one  article  the 
produce  of  the  island.  .  Its  situation,  within 
the  gulph  of  Saint  Lawrence,  shut  it  up  from 
all  intercourse  during  five  months  of  the  year  ; 
and  its  fogs,  more  prevalent  and  durable  than 
even  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  rendered  the  country 
too  uncomfortable  for  population,  while  land 
remained  unoccupied  in  happier  climates. 

The  advocates  for  the  prohibitory  system, 
however,  were  not  easily  silenced.  They  de- 
clared it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain,  that  the  West  Indians  should  be 
deprived  of  American  supplies  altogether,  ra- 
ther than,  by  receiving  them  from  the  United 
States  in  American  vessels,  contribute  to  ag- 
grandize the  naval  power  of  the  new  republick. 
They  maintained,  that  the  sugar  islands  had 
resources  within  themselves,  which,  with  occa- 
sional 
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sional  aid  from  Great  Britain,  might  enable  chap. 
tiiem  to  exist  very  comfortably,  even  though  '""• 
the  accustomed  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent  was  entirely  cut  off.  If 
not,  it  was  triumphantly  asked,  in  what  manner 
were  they  supported  during  the  war,  when  all 
regular  communication  with  the  United  States 
was  suppressed  ? 

In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  was  proved  that 
the  British  sugar  islands,  during  the  war,  had 
been  very  badly  supplied,  both  with  lumber 
and  provisions ;  and  at  an  expence  which,  if  it 
had  continued,  would  have  been  equally  ruin- 
ous with  the  not  being  supplied  at  all.     Their 
chief  resource  was  the  American  vessels  that 
had  been  captured  in  their  way  to  the  French 
islands ;  a  resource  which  had  terminated  with 
the  war,  and  at  best  proved  so  uncertain  and 
inadequate,  that  many  of  the  British  islands 
had  been  driven  by  necessity  to  the  worst  of  all 
applications  (as  British  colonists)  of  their  la- 
bour; the  raising  provisions,  and  cutting  lum- 
ber upon  their  own  estates.     Instead  of  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  the  culture  of  (hose  valu- 
able and  bulky  staples  which  contribute,  in  so 
eminent  a  degree,  to  form  the  dignified  mass 
of  support  which  the  British  navigation  de- 
rives from  her  distant  colonies,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  change  their  system.    They  had 
abandoned  the  cuitivaiion  of  sugar,  and  ap- 
plied their  land  and  labour  to  the  purposes  of 
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v^v^/  vigation  and  comnierce  had  suftered  by  this 
measure,  the  custom-house  books  would  de- 
monstrate ;— from    that    authority   it    would 
appear^  that  in  1777,  previous  to  the  capture 
by  the  French  of  any  of  the  sugar  islands,  the 
import  of  sugar  into  England  only,  had  fallen 
short  of  the  import  of  1774  upwards  of  45,(X»0 
hogsheads,  of  1 6  cwt. ;  in  value  nearly  one 
million,  creating  a  loss  in  freight  of  150,000/f. 
6n  that  article  alone,  and  a  defalcation  in  the 
publick  revenue  of  300/.  a  day,  for  every  day 
in  the  year  !  Here  then,  it  was  saif'.,  was  a  full 
and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  popular  cla- 
mour on  the   subject  of  the   carrying  trade. 
Compared  with  these  losses,  ind  their  conse- 
quences to  every  part  of  the  empire,  so  incon- 
siderable, so  truly  contemptible  was  the  trifling 
interference   of  American  shalops,    carrying 
food  to  invigorate  the  hungry  labourer,  and 
timbers   to   repair  milU   and  houses,  that  it 
seemed  not  to  be  an  object  deserving  a  mo- 
ment's solicitude  in  the  breast  of  a  great  nation. 
Such  were,  in  part,  the  evidence  and  argu- 
ments offered  on  behalf  of  the  West  Indies  ; 
and  if  the  question  Iiad  met  with  unprejudiced 
and  temperate  discuss  ion,    I  am  inclined  to 
think,  notwithstanding  the  jealous  and  mono- 
polizing spirit   of   traffick,   that    regulations 
^vjdelv   different  from  the  nresent  sysfom  of 
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restriction  and   exclusion   towards  America,    chap. 
would  liave  been  established;  but.   unfortu-    "'• 


nately,  the  private  interests  of  sonic,  and  the 
prejudices  and  passions  of  others,  were  allowed 
to  mingle  in  the  investigation.     I  am  aware 
that,  in  common  cases,  it  ill  becomes  an  undis- 
tinguished individual  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  the  national  councils ;  but 
although  there  is  a  degree  of  respect  due  to 
men  in  authority,  which  I  would  willingly  pre- 
serve, yet  I  dare  not  maintain  it  either  by  the 
violation  or  the  suppression  of  truth.    The  con- 
Bcquences  which  flowed  from  the  proceedings 
recommended  and  adopted  on  this  occasion 
will  presently  be  seen ;  ar      .  sy  cannot  be  re- 
membered   with    indifference.      To    suppress 
facts,  therefore,  in  which  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity are  so  deeply  concerned,  is  to  sacrifice 
both   the  dignity  and  utility  of  history;  the 
great  end  of  which  is  to  make  the  errors  and 
misconduct  of  one  set  of  men,  a  lesson  and  a 
warning  to  their  successors. 

The  case  was,  to  speak  plainly  and  undisguis- 
edly,  that  the  committee  of  council,  to  whom 
the  consideration  of  this  important  business  de- 
volved (with  the  best  intentions  I  believe,  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  they  wished  to  injure 
the  West  Indian  colonies)  suftbred  themselves  to 
be  guided  in  their  researches  by  men  who  had 
lesentmenfs  to  gratiiy,  and  secret  purposes  to 
promote.     Some  of  these  were  persons  whon. 
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America  had  proscribed  for  their  loyalty,  and 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  possessions.  That 
they  had  become,  on  this  account,  objects  of 
compassion,  and  claimants  on  the  publick  of 
Great  Britain,  I  have  no  wish  to  deny ;  but, 
without  doubt,  they  were  the  last  men  in  the 
world  whose  opinions  should  have  been  adopt- 
ed, concerning'  the  establishment  of  a  svstem  of 
reciprocity  and  convenicncy  between  the  mo- 
ther-coujitry,  and  that  which  they  had  left.  To 
suppose  that  such  men  were  capable  of  giving^ 
an  impartial  and  unbiassed  testimony  in  such  a 
caiic,  is  to  suppose  they  had  divested  themselves 
of  the  common  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  first  enquiries  of  the  committee  of  coun- 
cil Cdius  influenced)  were  directed  to  disprove 
the  assertions  contained  in  an  address  of  the  as- 
sicmbly  of  Jamaica,  concerning  the  distress  in 
which  that  island  was  stated  to  be,  at  that  time, 
involved,  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  lum- 
ber, Althouijcb  those  assertions  were  abuud- 
ai'.lly  coniirnied  by  the  declarations  and  sub- 
scqiiCLit  conduct  of  the  governor  himself,  to 
whom  the  address  was  presented  (e);  their 
lordships  reported,  that  the  assembly  were  by 
no  means  warranted  in  the  strong  terms  they 
bid  used ;  it  appearing,  they  said,  ''  from  pi*i> 
va(c  kllers  laid  before  them,  that  the  scarcity 
comphiLued   of  did  not  exist."     When  their 
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lordship,  «crc  humbly  desired  to  communicate    chak 
he  name,  of  the  parties  ,vho  had  written  such      '^■ 
letters    tnat  some  judgment  might  be  formed 
what  degree  of  credit  was  due  to  their  testi- 
■nonj,  against  that  of  the  legislature  of  the 
colon.,  they  refused,  with  tokens  of  manife  t 
displeasure,  to  disclose  them. 

T„E,R  lordships,  in  the  next  place,  proceed- 
ed toestmiate  theresources  of  Canada  and  Nov; 
Scot,a;  and  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
«nd  eonclusmns  which  had  been  given  and 
adduced  by  the  VV,.«t  T„^-  . 

i,I»„*„.    .1  ""  ""^■••^I'ants  and 

planters,  they  asserted,  in  general  terms,  -that 
tl.e  exportation  of  grain  fro:„  Ca.ada  would 
revive  and  increase,  provided  the  West  Indian 
market  was  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province ;"  a„d  they  added,  "  that  several  per- 

IT  ^T  '''"'"™'"'"'  '''""  "*■<'!"•■"''".  'hat 
;«  annual  export  of  300,000  bushels   mi-ht 

in  a  few  ^ears  be  depended  on."     Thev  a,l 

muted  that  the  natural   impediments  in    the" 

navigation  of  the  river  Saint  Lawrence,  might 

affect  the  supply  of  lumber,  but  denied  that  thi. 

circumstance  would  injure  the  trade  in   flo„"r 

They  stated,  "  that  Nova  Scotia  would  be  able 

II.  about  three  years  to  supply  great  quantities 

7  West  Lrdies  are  in  want  of  frou,  Norlh 
America,  provided  grants  of  land  were 
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BOOK  (although  the  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  barren) 
the  interior  parts,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
have  as  fine  a  soil  as  any  part  of  the  world,  ad- 
mirablij  fitted  for  dairij  farms,  and  the  groulh 
of  garu'cn  vegetables." 

TiiEY  averred,  "  that  the  climate  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  line  and  healtliy ;  that  the  new  settlers 
w  ere  industrious ;  and  that  the  neutral  French 
who  still  remain  ( when  no  longer  in  a  preca- 
rious state  with  respect  to  the  government  under 
which  they  are  to  live )  would  probably  follow 
the  example  of  the  new  settlers,  and  learn  from 
them  to  improve  the  country ;  especially  if  due 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  their  in- 
dustry, by  securing  them  proper  markets." 
Their  lordships  were  further  assured,  from 
good  authority,  that  upon  the  like  encourage- 
ment, the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  would  be 
increased. 

Such  a  detail  of  probabilities,  provisoes, 
and  possible  contingencies,  with  the  mention, 
among  other  resources,  of  dairy  farms  and 
stnrden  vegetahles,  seemed,  to  the  disappointed 
planters,  something  very  like  derision  and 
mockery.  They  complained,  that  instead  of 
assurances  of  relief,  they  were  put  off  with  airy 
conjectures,  with  frivolous  'ifs  and  maij  bes, 
with  promises  inconsistent  with  ihe  laws  of 
nature,  and  with  declarations  nea:atived  both 
by  experience  and  reason  f 
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In  fn,t ,,  the  argumenf  which  appeared  to     chap, 
,    have  most  weight  with  their  lordships  them-       '''• 
selves,  was  that  which  (tacitly  admitting  all 
cxpeetafon  of  supply  f,.„„  Ca„ada  and  Nova 
Scofa  to  be  chimc.ieal  and  dehisiv,-  took  for 
granted,   that  by   excluding  American  ships 
rom  the  ports  of  ,he  West  Indies,  Great  ul 
tarn  wouM  find  full  employment  for  as  „,an. 
add,fo„al  vessels  as  America  formerlv  emplov- 

vh.eh  Amenca  reaped,  of  which  they  ealcu- 

On  the  whole,  the  lords  of  the  committee 
strongly  recommended  a  strict  and  rijnd  ad- 
herence to  the  measure  of  confinin.  the  inter- 
course between  o.u-  West  Indian  islands  and 

Amenca  to  British  ships  only,  as  a  regulation 
of  absolute  necessity;  considering  any   devia- 
t.on  from  .t,  as  exposing  the  commerce  and 
navgatmn  of  Great  Britain  to  the  rivalry  of 
revolted  subjects,  now  become  ili-affected  aiieus 
Ihey  expressed,    indeed,  some  apprehension,' 
est  the  congress  of  the  United  States  might  re- 
tahate,  by  prohibiting,  in  return,   British  ves- 
sels from  being  the  curriers  between  them  and 
t..e  Br,fsh  West  Indies ;  but  seemed  to  think 
■s  creumstance  not  very  probable,  inasmuch 
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BOOK    of  his   majesty's  subjects;    a  conrlusioii  not 
s^v^/  very  decisive ;  the  experience  of  all  a^es  abund- 
antly proving,   that  considerations  of  interest 
are  frequently  overpowered  by  motives  of  re- 
sentment. 

These  doctrines  and  opinions  of  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council  were  unfortunately 
approved  an^  adopted  in  their  fullest  extent  by 
the  British  government ;  and  the  only  solitarv 
hope  which  now  remained  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  was,  that  the  apprehension  of 
their  lordships,  concerning  American  retalia- 
tion, was  ill-founded;    and  that  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  system 
of  Great  Britaiui  would  still  open  their  ports  to 
British  shipping ;  and  freely  indulge  them  with 
the  liberty  of  importing  the  products  of  the 
British  sugar  islands,  carrying  away  American 
produce  in  return.     The  planters  could  not  in- 
deed but  foresee  a  very  great  expence,  delay, 
and  uncertainty  attending  such  circuitous  na- 
vigation ;  but  to  this  they  w  ere  prepared  to 
submit,  as  the  only  alternative  of  escaping  in- 
evitable and  impending  destruction. 

But  there  was  this  misfortune  attendina*  the' 
sugar  planters,  that  their  wants  were  immedi- 
ate ;  and  of  a  complexion  aliecting  not  only 
property,  but  life.  Whatever  resources  might 
ultimately  be  found  in  the  opuliince  and  facul- 
ties of  the  mother-country^  it  was  impossible,  in 

the 
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«.c  natnre  of  things,  to  expect  from  so  distant    chap 
a  quarter  an  adequate  supply  to  a  vast  and  va-       '^• 
nons  denmnd,  con.ing  suddenly  and  une.vpect- 
cdly      Many  of  the  sugar  islands  too  had  suf- 
fered dreadfully  under  two  tren.endous  Inuri- 
ca«es,  .„  i780a„d  1781,  in conscquenee  where- 
of (had  .t  not  been  for  the  casual  assistance  ob- 
tained from  prize-vessels)  one-half  of  their  ne- 
groes must  absolutely  have  perished  of  hunger 
Sbould  similar  visitations  occur,  the  most  dread- 
t"l  apprehensions  would  be  realized ;  and  I  an, 
sorry  to  add,  that  realized  they  -were  ' 
^  I  HAVE  now  before  me  a  report  of  a  eom- 
"-■"ec   of  the   assembly  of  Jamaica,  on  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade,  wherein  the  loss  of 
>.e8;roes  m  that  island,  in  consequence  of  those 
awful  concussions  of  nature,  and  the  want  of 
«uppl,es  from  An.erica,  is  incidentally  stated 
It  IS  a  document  of  the  best  authority;  and 
the  following  extract  from  it,  while  it  abund- 
»ntly  acquits  the  B'est  Indian  merchants  and 
planters   i.om  the  charge  of  turbulence   and 
faction    winch  on  this  occasion  was  illiberally 

brought  against  them,  will,  I  hope,  serve  as  al 
awful  lesson  to  future  ministers  ho„-  they  sutler 
<l.e  selfishness  of  party,  and  the  prejudice  of 
personal  resentment,  to  have  an   influence  in 
ine  national  councils. 

„,;Z' ^'.'""  ■"!"  ^'^y  "■<=  — tfee)  point 
o-u  .he  iHincip- ;    suses  to  Which  this  mort'aiitv 

of 
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BOOK  of  our  slaves  is  justly  chargeable.  It  is  but 
too  well  known  to  the  house,  that  in  the  several 
jears  1780,  1781,  1784,  1785,  and  1786.  it 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  visit  this  island 
with  repeated  hurricanes,  which  spread  deso- 
lation throughout  most  paits  of  the  island; 
but  the  parishes  which  suffered  more  remark- 
ably than  the  rest,  were  those  of  Westmore- 
land, Hanover,  Saint  James,  Trclawney,  Port- 
land, and  Saint  Thomas  in  the  East..  By  these 
destructive  visitations,  the  plantain  walks,  which 
furnish  the  chief  article  of  support  to  the  ne- 
groes, were  generally  rooted  up,  and  the  intense 
droughts  which  followed,  destroyed  those  dif- 
ferent species  of  ground  provisions  which  the 
hurricanes  had  not  reached.  The  storms  of 
1780  and  1781  happening  during  the  time  of 
war,  no  foreign  supplies,  except  a  trifling  assist- 
ance from  prize-vessels,  could  be  obtained  on 
any  terms,  and  a  famine  ensued  in  the  leeward 
parts  of  the  island,  which  destroyed  many  thou- 
sand negroes.  After  tlie  storm  of  the  30th  of 
July  1784,  the  lieutenant-governor,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  published  a  proclamation, 
dated  the  7th  of  August,  permitting  the  free 
importation  of  provisions  and  lumber  in  foreign 
bottoms,  for  four  months  from  that  period.  As 
this  was  much  too  short  a  time  to  give  sufficient 
notice,  and  obtain  all  the  supplies  that  were  ne- 

CCssaiy,  liic  Sniuii  (|uaniiiiC9  ui   uuui,  lit^c,  aim 

other 


West  indies. 

other  provisions,  which  were  imnnrinA  ' 

^^orUitJJ;^^^^^^^^  --  -e  to  so      ^ 

tlie  0th  „f  J  '"•'"'"  'heassemblr  on 

tl.c  9th  of  Novcml>er  f«ll„„i„„,  «„  p^,;"^"  "" 

address  to  the  lieutenaat-^overnor  rea,?  • '" 

rorthe„:tt.::rtt:;v:^'-^-''^'« 

<^ome  to  such  maturity  « to  bf  h  >  '"""'^^  *" 
before  that  time.  tL  tet  IfT"'"''  '""'■ 
not  being  expired  wh  „  t  "addr  "  """"" 
-n'ed,  the  Heutenant-pov;"  r  I  r/'" 
compl,  therewith ;  but  „^n  th  ,"  X  u" 
fo"owi„g,  the  house  represent^  tw"""'" 

brought  to  Tw^t   .        "  '•""'""  -"""d  be 

reuhi::rbr;robrvrr^":f''« 

Ihom  r«i.  I.  ""serve,  it  wou  d  s-ive 

vincodthatrrrr'cro/''^^""'-- 

"-%  as  to  justify  XI^JI^^^^^^^^ 
-•d.ngl,,  the  lieutenant-,  overnorbvth  T 
vce  of  his  Majestv-s  council  deld^S  t 
<ime  formerlv  Umii^A  i      ,  i  .      *^^^^"^  *nat  the 

tunc,  he  informed  the  house. 
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BOOK    from  llic  iTffiilaiions  which  had  hecii  establlsih- 

VI. 

cd  in  Great  Britain. 

•'  FiiOM  the  31st  of  January  1785,  therefore, 
the  ports  continiud  shut,  and  the  suftcrings  of 
the  poor  negroes,  in  consecpience  thereof,  for 
some  months  afterwards,  were  extreme.    Provi- 
dentially, the  seasons  became  more  favourable 
about  May,  and  considerable  quantities  of  corn 
and  ground-  provisions  were  gathered  in  by  the 
month  of  August;  when  the  fourth  storm  hap- 
pened, and  the  lieutenant-governor  immediately 
shut  the  ports  against  the  exportation  of  any 
of  our  provisions  to  the  French  and  Spanish 
islands,  which  were  supposed  to  have  sulfered 
more  than  ourselves ;  but  not  thinking  him- 
self at   liberty  to  permit  the  importation   of 
provisions  in  American  vessels,  the  productions 
of  the  country  were  soon  exhausted,  and  the 
usual  attendants  of  scanty  and  unwholesome 
diet,  dropsies  and  epidemic  dysenteries,  were 
again  dreadfully  prevalent  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1786,  and  prove;!  fatal  to  great  num- 
bers of  the  negroes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
''  On  the  20th  of  October  in  that  year,  hap- 
pened the  liflli  dreadful  hurricane,  which  again 
laid  waste  the  leeward  parishes,  and  complcled 
the  tragedy.     We  decline  to  enlarge  on  the  con- 
sequences which  followed,  lest  we  may  appear 
to  exaggerate;  but  having  endeavoured  to  com- 
pute, vviihas  nrwch  accuitcy  as  the  subject  win- 
admit, 
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J  "c  idiri^,  attributed  to  these  r  .nna<^j       'v^ 
calaniitrs,  and  fh^   ,..r    *       .     "^t'^e  repeal  f^d  ^„,.^ 

^^hole  loss  .  t  fifte.     thousand     T  '" 

END0pl7Kn  "^''"^T^EEN  THE  LATTER 

OP  1780,  AND  THE  BECmN^c  OK  1787.- 

inthei.euu.at:td  ::::^ 
-hich  Great  Britain  tho:;:r::, "':'?"' 

her  exclusive   rie-lit  nf  .       .      "^  '^''*'"' 

-'»nds  .it.,    food  Id  n;"""^  '"   "•^'^'• 

Wieve)  that  this  dreadful  pr  ^     '.rj* 
many  thousand  innocent  Deonlet  "* 

offending   nc<.r„o,    w  "   "^  ?   '     "  ^'""'  """ 
S    "1^^"^^   was  neither   intendpr?  „^ 

foreseen  b^  those  who  rero„„nended  1 

«-.es  that  produced  it     Certa    l!  f  """" 

-wa„t.n,tode™on;trS;  ;t::::rr 

f  part,  too  frequent,,  supersede  thrclr: 
nature.     U  is  indoe^l  4.,.^  .,    . 

some  measure  furnish 
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its  own  remedy.   The  inhabitants  of  Jamaica, 

by  appropriating  part  of  their  lands  and  labour 

to  the  raising  of  provisions,  and  the  hewing  of 

staves,  found  some  resource  within  themselves ; 

and,  happily  for  the  other  islands,  the  United 

States  did  not,  as  was  apprehended,  adopt  any 

scheme  of  retaliation ;  so  that  British  vessels 

ultimately  obtained  the  profits  of  the  carriage 

(whatever  it  was )  between  the  West  Indies  and 

America;  and  thus  at  length  the  system  became 

recognized  and  confirmed  by  the  legislature  (fj. 

Cfj  By  the  28th  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  which  took  effect  the  4th 
of  April  1788,  it  is  enacted,  "  That  no  goods  or  commodi- 
ties whatever  shall  be  imported  or  brought  from  any  of  ths 
territories  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  into 
any  of  his  Majesty's  West  India  Islands  (in  which  descrip- 
tion the  Bahama  Islands,   and  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers 
Islands,  are  included)  under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
thereof,  and  also  of  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which  the  same 
shall  be  imported  or  brought,  together  with  all  her  guns, 
furniture,  ammunition,  tackle,  and  apparel ;  except  tobacco, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  masts,  yards,  bowsprits, 
staves,  heading,  boards,  timber,  shingles,  an4  lumber  of 
any  sort  j  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry,  and  liv» 
Stock  of  any  sort ;  bread,  biscuit,  flour,  peas,  beans,  pota* 
toes,  wheat,  rice,  o;  ts,  biuley,  and  grain  of  any  sort,  such 
commodities,  respectively,  being  the  growth  or  production 
of  any  of  the  territories  of  the  said  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica.    And  that  none  of  the  goods  or  commodities  herein 
before  excepted,  enumerated,  and  described,  shall  be  im- 
ported ur  brought  into  any  of  the  said  islands  from  the  ter- 
i-ilone:j  of  the  .'iaid  United  States,  under  the  like  penally  of 
tlie  foiRnture  thereof,  and  also  of  the  ship  or  \eise\  in  which 
tl^e  same  shall  be  so  imported  or  bi ought,  logoihcr  with  all 
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Bi^T,  whatever  benefit  has  accrued  to  the   chap 
»other-cou„try,   fr„„  the  regulations  and  ar       "^ 

confirmed  and  perpetuated,  it  is  certain  that  her 
en.a.„.„gcolo„iesin  North  America,  at  who  I 
."Stance  and  for  whose  benefit  the  scheme  ^ ex 

de.  .ved  few  or  none  of  those  advantages  from  ..-e 
~e,vvhichthe,hadpromisedto^ther.;  . 

at    r/f  ,  '""'^'  "*'«=•'-  ^0'  -hen  it  was  too 

"«ual,  locked  up  seven  months  in  the  vear  by  an 
"npenetrabJe  barrier  of  ice;  and  Nova  &otia 
«t"icontinuedinexorabl,steri,e;somu:htt! 

her  guns,  furniture,  ammunition  tackle  nn^ 

by  B,.,-ei„h  subject,,  a„d  i„  Britit::    'sLrClT 

Majesty's  subjectc;    o,.^        •  ""'  ^"'P^' owned  by  his 

-other'  c,a„^  ton  ';.;?:;     "r '"=  '°  '"-^' 
brought  from  -.nvofT,    .  '"*  ""'''"^  "«  •»  >» 

nalty  excZ  in^  f''^"'''""^''  """"  "'e  Jike  pe- 

wi.en  ti;;!  ri:  r'',  ^^'^'-^^ """  ■''-'- 

consent  of  the  col      '       "'  T"'"'  "'*  *^  =""«  ="=• 

CcLerni„g,h™rZ  Je  VKw'"  ^""''-  ^^^^  I""-- 
United  S.1!  .  "f;;;^*"  ^^^  ';■*-  P^^-e  to  the 

=nd  owned  ■  „'  IT  "''°"' '"  ''"P'  British-bnilt 

were  not,  1  hTtf:  tf  "  ""^ '""  "'■^'^°^^^^'  -"-" 
oorted  J  r  °'^I'-''=""S  *e  act,  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
po.  edto^n,  f„re,g„  countr,  i„  Europe,  and  also  sn,ar  ^t 

given  fci^t:*  rT""f'  ^'"S^''»"''Pi"'entc,  bond  being 
f       for  U,e  due  landing  of  the  san,e  in  the  United  State,. 
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BOOK  deedj  that  the  very  men  who,  in  1784,  had  con- 
fidently  represented  this  province  as  being  ca- 
pable, in  the  course  of  three  years,  of  supplying 
all  the  West  Indies  with  lumber  and  provisions, 
found  it  necessary,  at  the  end  of  those  three 
years,  to  apply  for  and  obtain  the  insertion  of 
a  clause  in  the  prohibitory  act,  to  authorize  the 
admission  of  both  lumber  and  provisions  into 
that  province  from  the  United  States.  On  this 
circumstance  it  is  unnecessary  to  anticipate  the 
reflections  of  the  reader  ! 

In  consequence  of  this  permission,  there  were 
shipped  in  the  year  1790,  from  the  United  States 
to  Nova  Scotia  alone,  540,000  staves  and  head- 
ing, 924,980  feet  of  boards,  285,000  shingles, 
and  16,000  hoops;  40,000  barrels  of  bread  and 
niealj  and  80,000  bushels  of  grain  ;  an  irrefra- 
gable proof  that  Canada  had  no  surplus  of 
cither  lumber  or  grain  beyond  her  own  con- 
sumption, or  undoubtedly  the  Canadian  market 
would  have  been  resorted  to,  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  And  thus  vanished 
all  the  golden  dreams  and  delusive  promises  of 
a  sufficient  supply  from  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
to  answer  the  wants  of  the  West  Indies;  and 
the  predictions  of  the  planters  and  merchants 
have  been  verified  and  confirmed  by  the  e\pe- 
rience  of  years.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
furnish  the  reader  with  an  accurate  account  of 
the  actual  exports  from  those  provinces  to  the 
West  Indies  since  the  war  (the  report  of  the 
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1;'  on  th,s  Lead ),  or  of  the  fi»h  which  they 
r'o  f  tr  V"  ""^  '"'''  *"''^-     The  qua! 

7-.-r.j;:r(,^;,t'';rho:,:r 

clusue)  was  80,645  quintal,  CgJ 
The  exports,  for  the  year  I7S7    f 

Bji'.sh..,ari.a„dstoa./o::riS;i;i:^: 

gallons  of  melasses    ?00  ll,<,      /  ^   '      '"^*'" 

^wt.  of  cofifce   1  750  ll       .         '"""'"*"'  ^^^ 
"««.  I.^oOlbs.  of  cotton  wool,  and 

^ic,  one  Juuuired  and  e  <?htv  biKh^k-  ^f 
■i"d;^.  l.ogsl,e.ds  a„J  about  500  ba  ,  I     r     ?  ''°'""^' 
>^'l.er  a  .can.y  a„o„,„ce  fa  T  '""-""  «"''- 

-Lite  people.  a„<,  ,50,0^:  We      ^JT'"'^  "'  ^°-'"» 
manlbs! Ofl.mber  J  ,        '*""'"  »P«'^<=  °f  nineteen 

•  e  war,  „„  an  average  of  the  (he  yearfft  nT^fr  'Tl'" 
l'.e  wbole  ™p„,,s  into  Jamaica  fr„™  C  ,  In  c  "'' 
nii^  Qt-   Ti    .  "  *^''"'^<^'a>  i\ova  ScotiT 

..d  St  Job,, .,  „,ere  33  barrels  of  flour,  7  ho.»h.a*  „"  "' 

'  '"7''  "'  "'''  ^  ^"'■*  °f '•■>■•.  pitch,  a„clturpe„t  „e  35"^ 
*msle.  and  .tavc,,  and  27,233  feet  of  lumb L 
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some  small  articles,  fruit,  &c.  of  little  account ; 
the  value  of  the  whole,  agreeably  to  the  current 
prices  in  London,  was  ^.100,506.  IT*.  lOd. 
sterling,  and  the  shipping  to  which  it  gave  em^ 
plojraentwas  nominally  17,873  tons,  navigated 
by  l,oi97  seamen.  As  this  however  includes 
repeated  voyages,  the  quanlity  of  tonnage  and 
the  number  of  men  musik  be  reduced  one-half. 

To  the  United  States  of  America  the  same 
year  the  exports  in  British  shipping  were  these: 
19,931  cwt.  of  sugar,  1,620,205  gallons  of  rum, 
124^  cwt.  of  cacao,  339  cwt,  of  ginger,  4,200 
gallons  of  melasses,  6,450  lbs  of  pimento,  3,246 
lbs,  of  cofiee,  3,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wool,  291 
hides,  and  737  barrels  of  fruit. 

The  value  in  sterling  money,  according  to  the 
prices  current  in  London,  was  ^.196,460.  8s.  as 
hath  been  stated  in  the  former  chapter  fhj. 
The  amount  of  the  freight  on  these  exports,  and 
also  on  American  productions  supplied  the  West 
Indies,  is  the  monopoly  which  Great  Britain  has 
exacted  by  her  late  regulations.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  said,  that  if  she  has  lost  much,  she  has 
gained  nothing;  but  estimating  her  profit  at  the 
utmost,  to  what  does  it  amount,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  purchase  ?  Admitting  it  even  to 
stand  at  the  sum  fixed  by  the  committee  of  couu- 

fhj  Xiimber  of  vessels  (including  repeated  voyagee)  380, 
tpnnage  43,330,  men  2,854. 

til 
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c>\0).  how  subordinate  is  s„el.  a  consideration,    CH.... 
when  placed  i„  competition  «ilh  the  future       '" 
growth  and   profitable  existence  of  our  sn-^ar 
"lands,  the  whole  of  whose  ax:quire„.ents  cenUc 
in  the  bosom  of  the  mother-country,  e„richi.,K 
her  manufactures,  encouraging  her   fisheries! 
uphold.rg  the  credit  of  her  funds,  supporting 
the  value  of  her  lauds,  and  augmenting,  through 
a  thousand  channels,  her  commerce,  navigatio^. 
revenues,  strength,  wealth,  and  prosperity  '      ' 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  consideration  of  very  se, 
nous  importance  that  the  benefits  of  the  present 
restraining  system  are  by  no  means  commen- 
surate to  the  risk  which   is  incurred  from   it 
Jamaua,  it  is  true,  in  time  of  scarcity,  mav 
find  some  resource  within  herself,  and  America 
h»«.notyet   adopted,  and  perhaps  may  not 
adopt,   measures  of  retaliation;  but  it   must 
always  be  remembered,  that  every  one  of  the 
West  Indian  islands  is  occasionally  subject  to 
hurricanes,  and  many  of  them   to  excessive 
droughts,  which,  by  destroying  all  the  pi„d„,fs 
of  the  earth,  leave  the  wretched  negroes  no  de- 
pendence but  on  imported  provisions  supplied 
Ihem  by  their  owners,     Antigua  has  been  fre 
quently  rendered  by  this  calamity  a  scone  o'f 
desolation,  as  it  was  particularly  i„  177(J,  and 
twice  again,  in  the  years   1773  and   1778 


Co  .f,34j,(X)0  stcrl 
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BOOK  Should  the  same  irresistible  vi'^itiiteor!  overtake 
theto  unfortunate  countri;  i  ht*;eifter,— ;i>3  the 
planters  have  no  vessels  of  Ihcii  own^  and  i*]iose 
of  America  are  denied  adoiittance  into  liieir 
ports, — how  are  even  the  most  opulent  amoni^ 
them  to  avert  from  their  unhappy  labourers  the 
miseries  of  famine.  wVieh  hi  a  like  case  swept 
oiT  such  numbers  in  Jamaica  ?  Concerning  the 
permission  that  is  held  out  to  fhe  planters  to 
rtsorf  in  time  of  emergency,  to  the  foreign 
.1  lauds,  it  is  so  manifestly  nugatory,  that  I 
choose  not  to  speak  of  it  iii  the  language  which 
my  feelings  would  dictate;  Hi). 

Compared  with  the  dauber  thus  impending 
over  the  feeble  and  defenceless  Africans,  the  in- 
conveniency  which  of  late  has  been  felt  and 
complained  of  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  high 
])rice  of  West  Lidian  commodities,  deserves  not 
the  consideration  of  a  moment.  It  is  the  ne- 
cessary and  unavoidable  consequence  of  our 
own  arrangements.  Yet,  pcihaps,  it  is  this 
circumstance  alone  that  comes  home  to  our 
feelings;  and  to  this  cause,  more  than  to  any 

(JfJ  Under  the  present  limited  intercourse  with  America 
(exchisive  of  the  tinrtrtninty  of  being  sv^pplicd  at  ;/;!)  the 
West  Indians  arc  subject  to  thrc  j  s.  is  of  devoviring  monn- 
nolists.  J  St.  The  British  shij^  '-wners.  2.  Their  agenti 
lit  the  ports  in  America.  3  1  "  '"cir  agents  or  factors  at  the 
chief  ijoits  in  the  ishmds,  aii  ^*'  wliom  exact  an  unnatural 
profit  from  the  planter  j  by  \\LiJi  means  those  most  osscn- 
ti^il  necessaries,  staves  and  luinboi ,  I  ive  risen  in  price  uo  'esic 

tliau 


First  Period :  ^^^~" 

iru-  ^'t^  ,^^^^^^  ^'-  M.  s'  o 
White  Oak  Staves  /„r  M.  9  in 
Pitch-pine  Lumber /.r  M.  8    o 

J2  Inch  Shingles      f,r  M.  2    o 


1773. 
z. ,. 

8     0 


1774. 
Z.  (. 
8   10 


9  10     10     0 
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7   10 
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1775. 

Z.  .. 
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1790. 
Z.  s. 


1791. 
Z.  ,. 


Second  Period-                /^'  \'^^- 

Red  Oak  Staves      MM    14  in  li'  '' 

WhiteOakStaves£;M      5  '^  }i    ^  '0  10     12    o 

Puch-pineLumberVM.    4    o  ]l    "i  !    ,^     ^^    o 

Common  Lumber  *^rM    13    o  m    ^  ^^  ^" 

2^' Inch  Shingle,   ^.,S:1    S  '^  ^  ^  JO 
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otlier,  I  vcrilj  believe,  may  be  attributed  «,e    ch^p 
clamour  which  has  been  industriously  excited    " 

^U  age  of  the,r  negroes.     Diseontent  at  the 
bigb  price  of  sugar,  is  called  sympathy  for  the 
-etched,  and  the  murmurs  o/avarice'becom 
1  e  dictates  of  humanity.     What  inconsistency 
can  be  more  gross  and  lamentable !  We  accuse 
the  planter  of  cruelty  to  his  slaves,  and  cou- 
^mplate,  at  the  same  time,  .ith  approbation 
or  indifference,  our  own  commercial  policy, 
under  which  many  thousands  of  those  unhappy 
people  have  already  perished,  and  to  which  (I 
grieve  to  add)  many  thousands  more  will  pro- 
bably fall  a  sacrifice! 

tiiopenoai>,  tlie_first  from  1772  to  17'?'^  rinn 

^n.)  the  «„„<,/„„,  ;,88  </,"„      ''    ^'  "'  '''''  '"''"- 
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THIS  work  having  (179Q)  reached  a  third  edition,  it  is 
with  infinite  satisfaction  the  author  has  an  opportunity, 
in  this  place,  of  presenting  to  iiis  readers  the  12th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  between 
liis  Britannick  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America* 
concluded  at  London  the  igth  of  November  1794,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  American  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  30th  of  April  1796.  What  effect  tlie  author's  argur 
ments  in  tiie  preceding  chapter  produced  on  this  occasion, 
he  presumes  not  to  say.  That  some  of  the  facts  which  he 
itated  had  a  veiy  considerable  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  he  has  been  assured  from  high  autho^ 
rity  J  and  indeed  it  were  injurious  to  the  character  of  those 
ministers  to  suppose  that  they  had  not.  The  12th  article  is 
expressed  in  the  words  following:  *'  XII.  His  Majesty  con^. 
"  sents,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  during  the  time 
'*  hereinafter  limited,  for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
"  to  carry  to  any  of  his  Majesty's  islands  and  ports  in  the 
"  West  Indies  from  the  United  States,  in  their  own  vessels, 
"  not  being  above  the  hurtlien  of  seventy  tons,  any  goods  or 
"  merchandizes,  being  of  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  pro- 
"  duce  of  the  said  States,  which  it  is  or  may  be  lawful  tp 
"  carry  to  the  said  islands  or  ports  from  tlie  said  States  in 
"  British  vessels ;  and  tliat  the  said  American  vessels  shall 

be  subject  there  to  no  other  or  higher  tonnage  duties 
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''or  charge.  th.n  shall  he  payable  by  British  vessels  in    apPfj^ 
;;  he  ports  of  the  United  State.,  and  that  the  cargoes  of      ^^ 
^^  the  sa.d  American  vessels  shall  be  subject  there  to  no   ""^^ 

.<  1    ,?'    ^^^''  ^"''''  "'■  ''^^""S^^  *'^^"  »h^»  l^-  payable  on 
the  hke  articles  if  imported  there  from  the  said  States  in 
*'  British  vessels. 

^^  "  And  his  Majesty  also  consents,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  sa.d  American  citizens  to  purchase,  load,  and 

^^  earn,  away  i„  their  said  vessels,  to  the  United  States, 
from  the  said  islands  and  ports,  all  such  articles,  bein.  of 
the  growth,  manufacture,  cr  produce  of  the  said  islands 
as  may  now  by  law  be  carried  from  thence  to  the  said        . 

^^  States  m  Bnt.sh  vessels,  and  subject  only  to  the  same  du- 

^^  ties  and  charges  on  exportation  to  which  British  vessels 
and  thcrcargoes  are  or  shall  be  subject  in  similar  circum. 
stances. 

^^  "  Provided  always,  that  the  said  American  vessels  do 

carry  and  land  their  cargoes  in  the  United  States  only  - 
-  It  bemg  expressly  agreed  and  declared,  that,  during  thj 

contmuance  of  this  article,  the  United  States  will  pro- 
"  hibit  and  restrain  the  carrying  any  melasses,  sugar,  coffee, 

cocoa,  or  cotton,  in  American  vessels,  either  from  lu. 

Majesty's  islands  or  from  the  United  States,  to  any  part 
"  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  reasonable  sea- 
"  stores  excepted. 

"  Provided  also,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  durin. 
"  the  same  period,  for  British  vessels  to  import  from  the 
-  said  islands  into  the  United  States,  and  to  export  from 
^^  the  United  States  to  the  said  islands,  all  articles  what. 
^^  ever,  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
^^  the  said  islands,  or  of  the  United  States  respectively, 

which  may  now  by  the  laws  of  the  said  States  be  so  im. 
;;  ported  and  exported,  and  that  the  cargoes  of  the  said 

British  vessels  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  or  hi<rher  du- 
♦'  t.es  or  charges,  than  shall  be  payable  on  the  same  .rtirl.. 
'  It  so  impgrt«d  or  exported  in  American  vessels. 
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"  It  is  agreed  that  rhis  article,  and  every  matter  and! 
-'iig  therein  contained,  shall  continue  to  be  in  force 
'•  duriji::,  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  which  his  Maj.^sty 
"  is  now  engaged ;  and  also  for  two  years  from  and  af  r  the 
"  day  of  the  signature  of  the  prehminary  or  other  articles  of 
"  peace  by  which  the  same  may  be  termin  led. 

"And  it  is  f"''i-  .  nrreed,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
"  said  terns,  the  two  contracting  parties  will  endeavour 
"  further  to  regulate  their  commerce  in  this  respect,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  situation  in  which  his  Majesty  may  then 
"liud  himself  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies,  and  with 
**  a  view  to  such  arrangements  as  ma)  best  conJuce  to  the 
"  mutual  advantage  and  extension  of  commerce." 
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lh-i„  1  n,  '     "'  "'^  ^ettkmcu  of  the 

"'"  '"'""      "'"l ^ininuulvcrsio,,.  thereon- 

V<<f//««  C«m„,o,ttto  imported  fall  on  the  Con- 
^""'^r,  ana  in  ..hat   Ca,es  ?  ~  nra^hacks 

"^^'""'^^■■I^rplanation  of  those  Tns 
ana  their  Origin  and  Propriety  traced      U 
dc,nons,r.,eel.-Of  the  Mono,'    J    '„^f. 
'sMunre  ...,4  Origin.-^  J,,,,,     "'ff  ;- 
toon,,,,  enumerated;  and  the   M.^cHts  re- 
sulUng  t,u,.f,o,n    to  the   Mother  CouL 
Pomed    on,   a.:,  i„u.tra.:d.-Ad.a,,Z 
■>'''ich,a,nla  accrue  'n  'he  PU„uer,  the  Reve- 
^^ue,  and  t-  ^  Pnhih-  ^ 

>  lubliL.n.    'permuting  the  In- 

habitants  o   the  U  st  /m      y .     ^-      , 
.,  ^    '"- »^»^-.^ri^/^,    ,  to  rejwc  their  raw 

c.     J  j.utis;]i  C   isumpilon.~-Unjmt 

Clamour:  rni^rrJ  '•'  •^,.-    •  i.   .     . 

■ ^^^  "*'  '^ '^  ^'-'  ^ritahi  on  any  tern- 

P^rari;  Advance  oj- ilic  }Ve,t  Timan  St       ,, 
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— Prqject  of  cstahlishint^  Sugar  Ptantaliunfi 
in  the  East  Indies  under  the  Protection  of 
Covcrnrncnl  considered. — RemoristraNCc  which 
iinc>;ht  be  ojfcrcd  against  this  and  other  JMea- 
sures.'-— Conclusion. 


BOOK    AFTEa  so  copious  a  display  ashafli  hern  givtii 
vrf-y,,^  of  the  prodigiously  increased  value  ofilic.se  im- 
portant islands,  diaing  the  space  of  a  century 
and  a  halC  wliich  have  nearly  elapsed  since 
their  first  settlement,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  conduct  of  Great  Britain   towards  them 
{ notwithstandint^  the  procecdintr;s  on  which  I 
liave  presumed  to  animadvert  in  the  forep,oing 
chapter)  lias  jj^encriijly  been  founded  in  kind- 
ness and  liberality;  and  tiiat  the  murmurs  and 
complaints  which  have  sometimes  proceeded 
from  the  planters,  when  new  and  heavy  dulies 
liavcbccn  laid  on  their  staples,  have  been  eqiial- 
ly  ungrateful  and  unjust;  the  fastidious  peevish- 
-ticss  of  opulent  folly,  and  surfeited  prosperity. 
Charges  to  this  efl'ect  have  indeed  been  fic- 
quently  urt^ed  against  the  planters  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  rancour, 
which  inclines  one  to  think,  that  a  small  degree 
of  envy  (excited,  perhaps,  by  the  splendid  appear- 
ance of  a  few  opulent  individuals  among  them 
resident  in  Great  Britain)  is  blended  in  the  accu- 
gation.  Tlieywou'  '  therefore  have  remained  un- 
noticed bv  nie,  were  thcv  not,  on  freouent  occa- 
10  gions, 


WEST  INDIES. 
^on.    .„t™d.,cto,,„fd„c,n„c,„„d  opinions   ch.p. 

-th,.u-  tendency  .for,  supported  as  they  are 
by  persons  of  ability  and  influence,  they  cui^not 
M,  .t  adopted  by  .ninistcs,  and  carried  fr„.„ 
•he  national  councils  into  measures,  to  widen 

onrrecentwounds,  and  make  a  general  ™as- 
«ereof„ur  whole  system  of  colonization. 

Of  these  doctrines  and  opinion,,  so  far  a, 

^ey   concern  the   British   plantations  in   Z 

We.^..es,thefo..owi,,g.afairahstraetaJ 

F.rst:  That  th.  sugar  islands  have  been  set- 

employed  to  greater  advantage  at  home,  in  car- 
rying on  and  extending  the  maufactures  the 
commerce,  and  agriculture  of  Great  Britlil 

WeTlT'  "'  *'"  '""""^  «Pended,.po„ 
West  I„d.an  estate,,  is  in  general   far  from 

vielding  a  profitable  return  to  the  nation,  inas- 
much a,  even  a  good   crop   does  not  Je 
he  owner  so  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  ou  his  ca- 
pital, after  payment  of  expences 

Thibdlv.  That  the  duties  on  West  Indian 
commodities  fall  altogether  on  the  consumer 

i  ouRTHLv.  Thac  the  several  prohibitory  laws 

which  have  been  made,  tending  to  force  te 

consumption  of  British  West  Indian  produce 

"Pon  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  have 

>'oi.  n.  „  „ 

■ '  "  vested 
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vested  in  the  planters  a  complete  monopoly  of 
the  British  market,  at  the  cost,  and  to  the  ma- 
nifest injury,  of  the  British  consumer,  who 
might  otherwise  purchase  sugars,  &c.  from  the 
foreign  islands,  20  or  30  pei'  cent,  cheaper  in 
those  of  Great  Britain. 

Fifthly.  That  from  this  great  disparity  of 
price  between  British  and  foreign  sugars,  the 
former  cannot  be  made  an  object  of  export  from 
Great  Britain  by  any  other  means  than  by 
granting  drawbacks  and  bounties  out  of  the 
exchequer;  theBritish  exporter  being  otherwise 
unable  to  stand  the  competition  of  prices  in 
the  foreign  market : — a  policy,  which  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  dangerous  and  destructive. 

The  inference  which  is  drawn  from  these  pre* 
mises  is  plainly  this :  that,  considering  the  ex~ 
pen^^  of  protecting  them  in  war,  the  settlement 
of  sugar  plantations  in  the  West  Indies  was 
improvident  and  unwise;  and  that  their  further 
extension  and  improvement  v.'ould  not  promote 
tiie  general  interests  of  the  British  empire. 

It  is  probable  that  these,  and  similar  notions 
of  the  same  tendency,  but  of  more  extensive  ap- 
plication, were  originally  disseminated  with  no 
other  view,  than,  by  depreciating  the  value  and 
importance  of  all  colonial  settlements,  to  recon- 
cile the  nation  to  those  rash  and  inconsiderate 
proceedings,  which  terminated  in  the  loss  of 

America 
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Aiherica.    They  have  harl  fK  •    j  '^^^ 

ineffectual,  miVI,*  i,      ^"'^'"''°"''  ^  vam  and 

-t  injur// fl  ;;:;■'- Y-'^-d.wah- 

">»nifest  ^im  of  suchT\  ■       •     '"'"™'  '""^ 

'e.i^'atu.t„  :dXtt:;:;tTr-  «■« 

Kqueaces  may  check  -,„,!         ^  '"theircon- 
i«whicl,  underfl,  '"'«  of  cultivation, 

plied  their  faculties  it  h!  "''  ""''  "i'* 

work  of  this  hind    tn  T'  ""-"^^"">'  "'  « 

I'iis  Kina,  to  consider  then  ^xliU 

^^gree  of  attention!  ^^'  '"^^'^^ 

-tedne.ofthatdVcr:;:S"r""'^ 

sider  the  suoar  ,«I      i  a^ectsto  con- 

nation,tha„f  ,     trr"r".''^''^*"""= 

P^OuctionswLhthe'Z-H'li'"^"*':"^- 
which  thev  create  fo,-  „  '    '"'  '"'"'^"^ 

*He;.ippi;.tothiS;:;'Xtr'""'' 

f-  colonic,    .hfcfreiSt  ;:?""-' 
because  they  are  fouiidcd   „„t         !   '""?■'' 

-■'J^h"-.  Opinions  thus  entrLn^o';'' 
<o  be  encountered  bv  rerVr  ,'  "'^ 
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BOOK  as,  being  built  on  experience,  neither  sopbl- 
stry  can  perplex,  nor  self-interest  elude. 

In  most  of  the  late  speculative  systems  that  I 
have  seen,  which  have  treated  of  the  British 
colonies,  there  appears  this  great  and  funda- 
mental error,  that  their  interests  in  general  are 
considered  as  distinct  from,  and  in  some  re- 
spects opposed  to,  ihe  general  interests  of  the 
empire.  We  speak  of  them  indeed  as  our  co- 
lonies, and  of  their  inhabitants  as  our  subjects  ; 
but  in  our  dealings,  we  are  apt  to  regard  them 
with  a  spirit  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  as  an  uncon- 
nected or  hostile  people,  whose  prosperity  h 
our  detriment,  and  whose  gain  is  our  loss. 

Intimations  to  this  eifect  were,  I  admit, 
promulgated  by  very  able  writers  at  an  early 
period,  concerning  New  England,  and  some 
other  of  the  colonies  in  North  America ;  but 
none  of  those  writers  ever  considered  the  plan- 
tations in  the  West  Indies  in  the  same  point  of 
view.  They  knew  that  the  greatest  benefit  of 
coionies,  is  the  ])roduction  cf  staple  coni- 
niodifies  difl'erent  from  those  of  the  motlier- 
countr>  ;  an  advantage  almost  peculiar  to 
such  of  iMir  phmtatio'.is  as  are  situated  in  the 
gopthcrn  latitudes.  This  necessary  distinc- 
tion seems  however  to  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice even  of  those  who  admit  that  the  money 
which    is    vested  in  the   sugar   islands,  is  in 

r     -L  ii-!j:  .1,  , ....X. »-««•*. r     «n'l  *'*qt  th'*  T^«'ofits  ai'd 

rctui'M 
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and  ™,:f '"^'■™'"  "'  ""*'■"  ■■"  «^-*  «"'«■•"'    CH.r 
10    „rW      r^''  ^""*''- '«'-"«»?e  peculiar  ,^ 
to  our  ^Vctludmn  settlements.    Yet  (he  truih 

r  %  pea  c,ng.  are  but  so  may  agents  or  tte.- 
17,  '^^  *''«"  "•«<''t°^'  and  annuitants  i„  the 
mother-eau„try;orifi„,„„,efewinsta„e    ' 

's  m  Great  Br.tam  alone  that  their  inco.nesare 

expende,andtheirf„rtunes.,Uimate.,;:tr 

llic  produeeofthesugarislands  therefoL.u.S' 

'"  f  "'''''"■  *"  '"'  '^'"'^'''^^"''  -  «*a„di„...  pre 
.el,  o    «.e  ,,,„,  f,„,,„^.  ^.,,_  ^^^         .    r 

the  mother-country.    The  sugar  made  iu  them 

"  ^"',  '^''  -  •*  ^-'  answer  any  profitable  p„r 
P"-  -o  Great  Britain)  co„fi„;d  t„  <he  Brft   h 

-a>;ket.  In  the  actual  consumption  of  hft 
-d.ty  wthin  the  kingdom,  the  .oneyVhid: 
t  costs  ,s  only  t.-ansferred  from  the  .l„d  o 

ne,nhab,ta„t  into  that  of  another:  hence,  be 
t!.e  pnce  h,gh  or  low,  the  nation  at  large  u\Z 

one  .shdhng  ,h.  richer  nor  the  poorer  :,   tw 

.rr  he  V' "' ''"''''-  -^  --- 

■ome    the  value  .s  saved,  and  of  whatever  is 
-ported  abroad,  and  paid  for  „,  ro..C 

2~nt.s  so  much  Clear  ,ai„;othelin: 


'to 


fove 


C^)  It  is  the  practice  with 
•jn  commerce,  to  consider  eve.y  braiidi 


some  \vri(crs,  in  trenl 


of  it 
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Nfitiier  ought  the  national  profits  arlsinx^ 
from  their  cultivation,  to  be  estimated,  in  any 
degree,  by  the  profits  which  arc  made  by  the 
several  individual  cultivators.  The  income 
which  the  urtion  derives  from  her  sugar  plan- 
tations, comprehends  the  ivhole  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  income  of  the  cultivators  consists 
only  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  that  pro- 
duce which  is  left  to  them,  after  paying 
duties  to  government,  freights  and  (commis- 
sions to  the  British  merchants,  and  the  in- 
terest of  tlicir  debts  to  British  creditors.  It 
is  indeed  very  possible  that  a  concern  mav  be 
lucrative  to  the  publick,  which  is  ruinous  to  the 
individual.  That  the  nation  has  been  bene- 
fited in  ten  thousand  ways  from  her  plantations 
in  the  West  Indies,  no  man  of  common  sense 
or  common  candour  ever  denied,  until  the  mo- 
tives that  I  have  already  assigned,  gave  birth 


yourable  to  the  nation,  in  which  tlie  imports  are  of  greater 
value  than  the  exports ;  that  is,  they  strike  a  balance  on  the 
•  n»tom-house  entries,  and  consider  the  excess  cither  way,  as 
the  measure  of  the  national  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of 
fnch  a  trade.  Perhaps  the  application  of  this  rule  to  most 
branches  of  fon  *?n  commerce  (rightly  so  called)  is  not  im- 
proper ;  and  it  will  exvcnd,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
our  trade  with  the  East  Indies ;  but  from  \^hat  has  been  said 
in  the  t^xt,  the  reaue.-  will  perceive  the  gross  absurdity  pi 
bringing  our  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies  to  th.e  same 
Standard  ;  and  that  our  import  from,  and  not  export  to  tlicni, 
U  to  be  considered  as  the  measure  of  their  value. 
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to  a  contrary  pretence  ;  and  that  many  indivi-    ch^p. 
dual  proprietors  have,  at  the  same  time,  suiTered  J!;^ 
oon„derabI y  by  adventuring  therein,  I  am  afiaid 
it  IS  too  notorious  to  dispute. 

But  the  argument  that  comes  more  imme- 
diately home  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  is       . 
the  very  prevalent  idea  which  I  have  before 
slightly  noticed,  that  all  the  products  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  and  more  especially  the  great 
article  sugar,  are  fi-om  twentv  to  thirty  p^r  ^c,,^ 
dearer  than  those  of  the  plantations.     Against 
tills  circumstance,  (if  it  were  well  founded) 
It  might  seem  sufficient  to  oppose  the  national 
l^cnehtari.inggenerally  from  the  whole  system  • 
but  the  consumer,  mindful  of  himself  only  con- 
ceives that  he  ought  have  permission  to  purchase 
sugar  at  the  cheapest  rate,   wherever  he  can 
procure  it.    The  refiner,  whose  aim  it  is  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear,  claims  the  same  privilege  • 
to  which  indeed  there  would  be  less  objection] 
li    he  would  consent  that  another  part  of  his 
fellow-subjects,  the  growers  of  the  commodity, 
should  enjoy  the  same  freedom  fro  mcommercial 
restraint  wlif<  h  Ij  requires  for  himself     Un- 
lucki!     L  :.vever,   the  fact  itself  is  altogether 
oesti-itc  of  foundation.    The  existence  of  such 
disparih  of  price,  independent  of  accidental  and 
temporary  fluctuations,  is  Heiihcr  true  nor  pos- 
sible, as  IS  demonstrated  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  British   export,  both  of  raw  and  icHned 

sugar. 
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BOOK  sugar,  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets;  it  being 
evident,  that  foreigners  would  not  resort  to  our 
market  for  the  purchase  of  a  commodity,  which 
thej  might  buy  cheaper  at  home  (c J:  nor  do  Ire- 

(cj  Respecting  the  French  sugar  islands,  I  ran  speak  of 
my  own  knowledge.     Most  of  their  largest  planters  having 
adopted  the  practice  of  claying,  they  pay  less  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  good  muscavado  than  is  gi\  en  to  it  in 
our  islands.  This  latter  tlierelbre,  being  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  may  be  sold  proportionally  cheaper  than  ours  3  but 
whenever  it  is  of  equal  goodness,  the  price  also  is  equal,  and 
sometimes  higher.     Of  twelve  samples  of  muscavado  sugar 
produced  to  me  in  Saint  Doniingo,  as  of  the  best  quahtyof 
suore  brit  made  in  tJiat  island,  I  could  not  honestly  pronounce 
that  any  one  was  well  manufactured ;  and  I  am  persuaded  I 
could  havepuichcised  better  sugars  in  Janiaica  at  a  less  price 
than  was  asked  for  those.     This  was  in  179I,  soon  after  the 
revolt  oftJie  slaves,  when  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  distresses  of  the  French  planters  would  have  compelled 
tliem  to  sell  their  sugars  more  reasonal)ly  than  they  had  done 
for  several  years  before.     In  fact,  the  only  datum  for  ascer- 
taining the  relative  value  of  foreign  and  British  sugar,  is  the 
Thrice  of  Q^ch  at  the  colonial  market ;  instead  of  which,  the 
price  always  referred  to,  is  the  price  in  Eufopc,  after  the 
charges  of  freight,  duty,  &c.  are  added  to  the  original  cost. 
The  not  attending  to  this  necessary  distinction,  has  probably 
given  rise  to  the  very  erroneous  idea  above  noticed,  which 
has  occasioned  more  ill-will  and  groundless  complaint  against 
the    British   sugar  planter,  than  any  other  circumstance. 
"While  I  am  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  disparity  between  the  profits  obtained  on 
tlieir  sugar  by  the  British  and  French  planters  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Fraiice.     In  a  Fiench  publication  of  cLaracter  * , 
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collect  When  it  was  Otherwise.   There  was  Indeed    cimp 
a  tune  when  England,  having  no  plantations 
other  own,  was  compelled  to  purchase  of  fo- 
reign nations,  and  at  tlieir  own  prices,  many  ar- 

the  author  states  the  whole  yenr'.s  import  into  France  on  .nu 
average  at  130,000  casks,  valued  at  c,0  millions  of  livre. 
equal  to  3,(j37,500/.  sfeiling. 
Against  this  value  he  sets  the  duties  and  im- 
posts, viz.  T  . 
p.    .                                                       Livres. 

Dut.es  of  the  western  domain  -  .  5,6-00,000  -  ^.2^i,ooo 
Ditto  m  the  West  Indies  -     -     -  7  -j.i  l  qoo  -I. , 


I    --^,592,000 


Ditto  on  50,000  casks  consum 
ed  or  retineu  in  France 

Total  of  imposts  and  duties,  including  the 
chart'.?  <  f  government,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, Ui  Jne  islands      - 

According  to  this  statemcji:, 
these  sugars  are  valued,  per 
cask,  at      -     -      .     , 

And  the  duties  thereon  (sv'.i 
WUed  at j- 


50(3,300 
-  200,900 

707,200 


il 


30 


s. 
5 


d. 
vx 

i^4 


8     O 


Leaves  clear  of  duties  -    -  24  17    9i  sterl.  monej. 
Let  us  nov/  look  to  British  sugars 
I  suppose  14  cwt.  a  good  average  weight  ;..r  cask  at  sale, 
anu  that  2!.  5s.  per  cwt.  was  a  high  mediun.  of  price  in 
Great   Hnt..in  (duty.  Sec.  included)  for  several  yean, 
previous  .0  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domin  J- 
I  compute  the  publick  charges,  civil  and  military,  paid  in 
our  islands  by  grant  of  assembly,  at  not  less  than  200,000/ 
perannuw  : 

A^^ri    i-Uni-  4-K:„ 1  « 

harges  upon  their  sugars  of  about  two 


shiil 


'ilgS^'*'^  CVvt. 
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BOOK  tides  of  prime  necessity,  for  a  supply  of  which, 
y,^>yy^  those  very  nations  now  resort  to  the  British 
market.  ''  Before  the  settlement  of  our  colonics 
(says  Postlethwaite )  our  manufactures  were 
few,  and  those  but  indifierent.  In  those  days, 
we  had  not  only  our  naval  stores,  but  our  ships, 
from  our  neighbours.     Germany  furnished  us 

•The  amount  of  these  colonial  Imposts  upon  a  cask  of  14  cwt. 


will  therefore  be 


;C.  1     8    0 


Tlje  British  duties  which  were  formerly  paid  en 

importalioa  were  12s.  S^d.  per  cwt.  -       8  J2 


0 


In  nil,  per  cask 


£■  JO    0    0 


Then,  supposing  the  gross  value  of  one  cask  of 

14  cwt.  at  45s.  per  cwt,  to  be     -     -      .     ^.  31   lo  O 
Deduct  publick  imposts  and  duties        -      -  10  0    0 

Leaves     -     -    /;.  21   10    o 

N.  B.  51.  8s,  (tlie  French  duties)  is  rather  less  than  IS 
per  cent,  on  the  value,  and  10.'.  the  imposts  and  duties 
paid  by  the  British  planters,  is  31^  per  cent. 
From  the  preceding  calculation  it  appears,  that  out  of  100/. 
valueof  the  French  planter's  sugar,  there  is  left  him,  after 
payment  of  dn lies  to  his  government  abroad  ;.:nd  at  home, 
82l. — But  to  the  British  planter,  out  of  his  sugar,  no  more; 
than  (5'Sl.  5s. — and  although  the  gross  apparent  value  of  the 
^British  planter's  hogshead  of  sugar  Is  higher  than  that  of  the 
French  planter's  by  ll.  4s.  3d.  yet  h^  receives,  after  paying 
the  taxes  upon  it,  less  than  the  other  by  31.  /s.  ^d. — This 
superior  advantage  enables  the  French  planters  to  pay  ;• 
iijgher  price  for  negroes,  and  to  carry  on  their  pkmtations  at 
a  greater  expence  than  the  English — circunjilances  wliich 
|)robably  niake  the  scale  between  the  planters  of  the  t-.vo 
catiuns  nearly  evcu. 

witl^ 
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^^|ha„  a.i„gs  ™ade  of  .netal,  even  .0  nails,    cmp. 
,,  '    '    '"'''"'  ''"""    »nd  a  tliousand  other  _''• 

Inngs^  can,e  IVom  France.  Portugal  supplied  

«s  w,th  sugar.     AH  the  products  of  Amlica 
^vere  poured  into  us  from  Spain  ;  and  the  Vc- 
netmns  and  Genoese  retailed  to  us  the  eon.mo-        , 
d.(.cs  of  the  East  Indies,  at  their  o^^-n  price  " 

Lf  ^,"'1^"  *"8»'-  («ays  this  author), 

before  we  had  plantations  of  our  own,  sold  f, 

ev.„  and  e,ght  pounds  sterling  the  ,uiutal  or 
cwt. .    and  ,t  IS  a  remarkable  and  well  know,. 
CTcunistanee,  that  after  tl,e  cultivation  of  i„. 
d.go  ,„  Jamaica  was  suppressed   by  an  exorbi. 
tant   du,y    of  near  201.    the   hundredweight, 
Oreat  B,„au.  was  compelled  to  pay  to  her  ri- 
vals and  enemies  200,000/.  annually  for  this 
commodity,  so  essential  to  a  grcat'variety  of 
jer  most  uaportant  manufactures.     At  length, 
he  duty  bcng  repealed,  and  a  bounty,  s^me 
-me  after,  substituted  in  its  place,  the  province, 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  entered  upon 
"ml  succeeding  in  the  culture  of  this  valuabfe 
plant    supphed,  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  the 
iTcnch  and  Spaniards  (receiving  too  our  ma- 
nufactures ,„  payment)   not  only  the   British 
consumption,  b.,t  also  enabled  Great  Britain 
o  export  a  surplus  at  an  advanced  price  to  fo- 
foigu  markets. 
If  the 


0  wntew  the,  wcic  well  informed,  and 

th« 
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BOOK    the  commercial  world  lia>   thought  highly  of 
v^vw  *'ieir  industry  and  knowledge,       woi'M  he  dif- 
ficult to  prove  (though  it  is  eas  ly  said,  and  as 
easily  denied }  that  the  settlement  of  tiie  British 
sugar  plantations  was  unwise  oi   i    ,    ovideut; 
nor  will  it  be  found  very  easy  to  point  out  any 
other  channel  in  which  the  nuw\  which  has 
been  expended   in   their   improvement,  could 
have  been  applied  to  greater  national  b;  nefit. 
Against  advantages  of  such  magnitu  Jc  and  por- 
taianencc  as  I  have  shewn  to  result  Irt  ,i     .osc 
colonies,  and  the  various  branches  of  oi:    com- 
merce dependent  thereon,  neither  .    j  1  >ss  to 
individuals  in  the  plantations,  by  improvident 
schemes  in  the  outset,  or  improper  conduct  in 
their  subsequent  puisults,  nor  the  temporary 
inconvenience  which  is  sometimes  sustained  by 
the  purchascrsi  and  consumers  at  home,  from 
an  occasional  advance  of  price  in  some  few  of 
the  colonial  products,  outweighs  in  the  scale 
of  reason  a  feather  ! 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  consider  those  other 
positions  and  doctrines  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  duties  that  are  paid,  and 
the  drawbacks  that  are  granted  on  the  products 
of  the  British  sugar  islands,  and  shall  afterwards 
treat  somewhat  largely  of  the  monopoly  com- 
pact, or  the  privilege  which  the  planters  of 
those  islands  possess,  of  supplying  exclusively  the 
Pritish  consumption  of  sugar,  and  other  arti- 
9  cles. 


WEST  IND 

les.  The  .subject  is  naturally/  dry,  and  not  sus- 
ceptible of  ornament ;  but  its  importance  will 
tio  je  disputed,  and  perhaps  there  are  but  few 
commercial  reguhifions  whose  principles  are 
less  understood  than  thosi  of  the  compact  last 
mentioned. 

The  points  to  be  cor  i  are  briefly  com- 

l>rised  in  the  followii        sections  :— It  is  as- 
serted. 

First,  That  the  duties  which  are  levied  on 
the  products  of  the  British  West  Indies  imported 
into  Great  Britain,  though  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance bjthe  proprietor,  or  importer,  ultimately 
fall  on  the  consumer,  and  on  him  alone  f'dj. 

(d)  The  following  are  correct  tables  of  the  duties  payable 
at  this  time  (1792)  on  the  principal  articles  of  West  Indian 
produce,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Duties /)fr?/aWe«;)ort  Importation  into  Great  BniTAm 
of  the  Produce  of  the  Bntish  West  Indies,  agreeable  to 
the  Consolidated  Jet,  >iost  of  which  are  drawn  back  upon 
Exportation. 


I-  s. 
Refined  sugaif,  cwt.  4  18 
Muse,  sugar  -  -  O  j  5 
Rum,  per  gallon, 
customs  5d.  ex- 
cise 4s.  3d.  -  -  O  4 
Pimento,  per  lb.  ^    O    o 


d. 
8 
0 


8 
3 


Indigo,  mahogany, 
iv  icaragua  wood, 
logwood,  lignum- 
vitae,  and  fustick, 
free. 
*Coffee,  per  cwt.  0 


a 


*  If  the  Coffee  is  for  home  consumption,  it  pays  a  further 
duty  of  31.  15s.  per  cwt.  to  the  customs,  andG^d.  per  lb.  t^ 
the  excise.-Cocoa  also,  if  for  homo  consumption,  pays  12* 


OU.  per  cwt.-^cxcise  did. 


per  lb. 
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Secondly,  That  the  practice  o^  allowing 
drawbacks  on  their  re-export,  is  dangerous  and 
destructive^ 


£•  s. 
Cocoa,  per  cwt.    -  O 
Ginger,   black    or 

white,  per  cwt.     Oil 
Cotton,   from  any 

place  in  British 

oottom,/ree. 


Impost  of  tlie  IJnited  States  upon  West  India 
Produce. 


d. 

£- 

s. 

I 

3 

Gum  Guaiacum,     0 

& 

9 

Jalap          -         -  0 

'  0 

g 

0 

Aloes,  per  cwt.     -  6 

10 

8 

Sarsaparilla,  perlb.  0 

0 

8 

Tamarinds,  red,cwt.l 

0 

0* 

20 


I  Cents. 

forty  per  cent.,  above 
proof      -         -        -  30 

If  of  more  than  forty 
per  cent,  above  proof  -10 


Cents. 

bistilled  spirits,  if  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  be- 
low proof,  per  gallon 

if  more  thaii  five,  and 
not  more  than  ten, 
per  cent,  below  -     - 

Ifofproof,and  not  more 
than  five  per ce/ii.  be- 
low       -         _        _ 

If  above  proof,  but  not 
exceeding  tyfenty  per 
cent.       -         _        _ 

If  of  more  than  twenty, 
and  not   more  than 


N.  B.  One  hundred  Cents  is  equal  to  a  Spanish  Dollar. 

Not  less  than  50  gallons  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States. 

*^t*  An  addition  of  ten  per  centum  to  be  made  to  the 
several  rates  of  duties  before  specified  and  imposed,  except- 
ing rum,  which  shall  be  imported  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of 
the  United  States. 

55«  Brown  or  Muscavado  sugar,  not  of  the  British  plan- 
tations, is  subject,  on  its  impor'cavion  into  Great  Britain,  to.i. 


Brown  sugar         -        -  3c| 

21 

Melasses        -       -      -     a" 

Coffee,  per  pound        -    4 

Cocoa     -       -      -       _     1 

22 

Pimento  -      -       -       -    4 

Indigo     -      -       -       -  2.1 

Cotton    -      -       -       -     3 

25 

Tonnage  on  foreign  ves- 

sels, per  ton    ^  -      -50 

dut^ 


West  indies. 


£43 


v.JT"!:'''    T""*    *''"     '"-""Po'y   of  supply     CAIP. 

>C3ted  mthe  planter,  is  partial,  oppressive/and  ^L^ 
Unjust.  >^~v'^i^ 

I  SHALL  consider  these  several  positions  in 
the  order  in  ,vhich  I  have  placed  them.  The 
.nvest,ga,io„  of  them  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
pletion of  m,y  work,  and,  with  a  few  general 
observations,  will  conclude  my  labours 

if  daily  experience  did  not  evince  that  ar-u- 
™e«t  has  very  little  effect  on  the  avarice  of  L- 
vernmcnt,  and  the  selfish  prejudices  of  indM- 
duals.  It  might  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
Krst  of  these  positions  (in  the  full  extent  to 
which  It  IS  carried)  should  ever  be  seriously  re^ 
peated,  after  the  clear  and  unanswerable  refu- 
ation  which  has  been  given  to  it,  both  in  par- 
liament and  from  the  press,  a  thousand  times  • 
and  what  is  more,  by  sad  experience  in  a  thou' 
sand  instances  !     So  long,  however,  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  the  language  of  prejudiced  or  in-" 
terested  men,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  planters  to 
give  It  attention:  and  although  they  may  have 
nothing  new  to  oCer  on  a  question  which  has 
been  so  fiequer.ily  and  fully  investigated,  they 

<lulyof  1/.  ;s.  2d.  and  white  or  clnyrf  sugar  of  forci.m 
growth  to  21.  5>.  m.  tl.e  cwt.,  Ea»t  Indian  sugar  being 
ranked  an=ong  the  company',  imports  .s  manufactured 
goods,  pays47(.  1&.  3<I,  pn  ,M.  ad  vahrm:.  It  is  all 
white  or  chyed  sugar, 

have 
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have  no  reason  on  that  account  to  he  silent; 
inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  itself  has  not  unfor- 
tunately the  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

The  planters  then  have  affirmed,  and  they 
repeat,  that  there  is  not  an  axiom  in  mathema- 
ticks  more  incontestable  than  this  maxim  in 
commerce,  that  the  value  of  all  commodities 
at  market  depends  entirely  on  their  plenty  or 
scarcity,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  or  con- 
sumption.— If  the  quantity  at  market  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand,  the  seller  undoubtedly 
can,  and  always  does,  fix  his  own  price  on  his 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  quantity 
at  market  greatly  exceeds  the  event  or  demand, 
then  it  is  out  of  the  seller's  power  to  influence 
the  price,  for  the  plenty  will  necessarily  keep 
it  down  in  spite  of  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
raise  it. 

The  truth  therefore  undoubtedly  is,  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  original  cost  of  the  goods, 
and  all  subsequent  charges  thereon,  such  as 
freight,  warehouse  rent,  duties  and  taxes  of 
all  kinds,  are  objects  of  no  concern  to  the  buyer. 
The  quantity,  and  the  quantity  alone,  regu- 
lates the  price  at  market,  and  augments  or  di- 
minishes tlie  profits  of  the  seller.  If  the  demand 
be  great,  and  the  quantity  small,  the  seller  has 
sometimes  an  opportunity  not  only  of  reimburs- 
ing himself  the  original  cost,  and  all  subsequent 

charges 
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charts  and  dut.es.  but  Iikewi«.  of  makinggreat    chap. 
profit  besides.    Reverse  the  circumstances,  and      ^^ 
he  finds  himself  a  considerable  loser.     All  this 
18  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  nature  of  com- 
mercial adventure,  which  is  only  prosperous  ., 
^i  ^""tcives  to  feed  the  market  properly;  or  in 
o*her  words,  to  make  the  supply  no  more  than 
a*.equate  to  the  demand.    Thus  the  taxes  on 
leather,  soap,  candles,  malt,  beer,  and  spirits. 
by  enhancing  the  price  to,  may  be  said  to  fall 
on,  the  consumers;  for  as  the  manufacturers 
have  It  m  their  power,  so  they  proportion  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  and  bring  to  market  no 
more  than  sufficient  to  answer  the  consumption 
and  If  after  all,  they  cannot  obtnin  a  living 
pro6t,  they  cease  to  deal  in  those  commodities 
It  IS  the  same  in  regard  to  tea,  wines,  and 
other  commodities,  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  foreign  nations,  over  ^hose  ewports  we  have 
nocontroul.  The  merchant  importer  governs  his  " 
imports  by  the  demand  which  he  computes 
there  will  be  at  the  British  market  for  the  com- 
modity;  and  ceases  to  import  such  goods  as  he 
finds  will  notyield  him  a  profit,  after  the  duty 
and  all  other  charges  ar-;  reimbursed. 

But,  in  the  case  of  articles  which  the  situa- 
tion and  necessities  of  the  owner  bring  to  sale 
and  for  which  no  other  vent  can  be  found,  it  is 
nnpossible  that  any  duties  or  taxes  which  the 
tommodity  may  have  paid  in  its  way  to  market. 
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can  have  any  effect  on  the  price  ;  for  the  price 
arises  from  the  demand,  and  the  demand  from 
the  buyer's  wants,  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  say  the  laying  any  duty  can  create,  or  the 
not  laying  it  diminish. — Thus,  when  wheat  is 
scarce,  the  price  rises ;  and  two  or  three  good 
harvests  make  it  cheap  again,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  land-tax  whether  it  be  3s.  or  4s. 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  fanner's  expences. 
Nor  will  corn  afterwards  bear  a  good  price, 
until  the  stock  is  lessened  by  exportation,  or 
otherwise,  to  such  a  quantity  as  is  barely  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption.  Hops,  hay, 
cyder,  and  a  thousand  other  commodities,  are 
subject  to  the  same  rule. 

Such  too  is  precisely  the  situation  of  the 
West  Indian  planters :  they  are  compelled  to 
send  their  goods  to  market,  or  starve ;  and 
(with  a  few  unprofitable  exceptions)  there  is 
no  market  to  which  they  are  permitted  to  resort 
but  that  of  Great  Britain .  Their  produce  there- 
fore, when  brought  to  sale,  can  obtain  no  other 
than  its  natural  price,  I  mean  that  price  which 
a  greater  or  less  supply  necessarily  and  nstturally 
creates.  The  consumers  of  sugar  neither  care 
for,  nor  enquire  after,  its  original  cost,  or  the 
duties  and  charges  which  it  has  paid  in  its  way 
to  market.  The  importer  however  must  pay 
the  duties  before  he  can  bring  his  sugar  to  sale, 
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eleared ;  and  whether  the  importer  can  compel    cha, 
the  buyer  to  refund  the  whole/  or  any  part  of       ^ 
It,  by  adding  it  to  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
depends  altogether,  as  I  have  observed,  on  the 
quantity  at  market ;  it  being  an  absolute  con- 
trad.ct.on  to  affirm  that  great  plenty  and  a  high 
pnce  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,  great 
scarcity  and  a  low  price,  can  exist  at  one  and 
the  same  time.     That  sugar,  like  other  com- 
modities, is    sometimes  bought  up  in  Great 
Britain  by  engrossers  on  speculation,  may  be 
very  possible;  but  this  is  a  traffick  in  which 
as  neither  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  nor 
their  factors  at  iiome,  have  any  concern,  so 
neither  are  they  answerable   for  any  conse- 
quences  arising  from  it. 

It  is  true  that,  when  providential  calamitie, 
have  overtaken  the  West  Indies,  the  evil  has 
sometimes  been  remotely  felt  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Bntam.     When  it  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty to  lay  waste  the  sugar  islands  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tremendous  hurricanes,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  reduced  state  of  their 
exports,  would  enhance  their  value  in  Europe 
It  might  then  perhaps  be  said  that  the  con- 
sumer of  sugar  reimbursed  in  some  degree  the 
iharges  and  cxpcnces  of  its  culture  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  duties  which  had  been  levied 
upon  It.     It  was   the  natural  and  only  relief 
(inadequate   at   the  best)    which    the 
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BOOK  planters  could  receive  ;  but  if,  from  some  o(i'» 
v^y^  casional  increase  of  price  on  such  emergencies, 
they  are  made  subject  to  permanent  burthens, 
founded  on  the  vain  and  fallacious  idea  that, 
because  the  consumer  has  replaced  them  once, 
he  will  replace  them  again  ;  the  devastations 
of  the  elements  are  only  the  lesvser  evil. 

A  OMITTING  however  that  the  consumer  really 
does,  in  a  great  many  cases,  pay  the  duty,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  vender  has  it  very  fre- 
quently in  his  power  to  force  his  own  price  ; 
who  does  not  see,  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
that  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  will  soon 
bring  the  price  back  to  its  level  ?  The  products 
of  the  West  Indies  are  rather  among  the  luxuries 
than  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  great  con- 
sumption of  sugar  especially,  is  with  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  of  people,  who  can,  and 
undoubtedly  will,  lay  it  aside  when  reasons  of 
frugality  require  it.  If  any  one  doubts  that  this 
will  be  the  effect,  let  him  only  enquire  of  any 
country  grocer  as  to  the  fact,  at  a  time  when 
Muscavado  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the  cala- 
mities that  have  been  stated,  and  from  captures 
in  war,  rose  suddenly  one  fourth  in  value ;  he 
will  iind  that  the  diminution  in  the  consump- 
tion in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  in  it 
much  greater    relative    proportion  ; — a  more 
fatal  symptom  cannot  attend  any  branch  of 
commerce^  * 
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Ip  the  arguments  M-hich  have  thus  been  stated    chap 
are  not  sufficient  in  then^selves  to  justify  the       ""'  ' 
renionstrances  M'hich  the  planters  of  the  West 
Indies  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  them 
fi-om  time  to  time,  to  urge  against  the  increase 
of  duties,  there  are  facts  to  be  adduced,  which 
must  convince  the  most  selfish  and  incredu. 

The  instance  ofindigo  has  been  mentioned 

already;  and  itcannotbe  repeated  too  often 
Ihe  planters  complained  of  the  duties  on  that 
article,  as  they  have  since  complained  of  those 
on  sugar,  and  they  were  told  then,  as  they  are 
constantly  told  in  other  cases,  that  the  duties 
tell  ultimately  on  the  consumer.     Government 
however  at  length,  by  abrogating  all  the  duties, 
saw  and  acknowledged  its  error;  but  the  re- 
medy was  applied  too  late  ;  for  if  the  duties  had 
cither  been  taken  off  in  time,  or  if  the  weight 
of  them  had  fallen  on  the  consumer,  instead  of 
the  planter,  tlie  cultivation  of  indigo,  beyond 
all  dispute,  had  never  been  wrested  out  of  our 
hands. 

Cacao,  or  chocolate,  furnishes  another  in- 
stance of  the  fatal  effects  of  high  duties  on  im. 
portation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  an  arti. 
^0  which  our  colonies  can  raise  in  the  greatest 
plenty  and  perfection,  should  be  subject  to 
a  higher  proportionate  duty  than  the  foreign 
commodity  tea  (the  place  ofwhichchocoiate or 
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BOOK  coflee  might  havf?  supplied ; )  such  how  ever  w  as 
>^v^^  the  case  even  when  the  duties  on  tea  were  nearly 
double  what  they  are  at  present !  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  whether  the  duties  on  cacao 
fell  on  the  consumer  or  the  planter,  the  effect  on 
the  latter  was  precisely  the  same ;  for  if  through 
want  of  a  living  profit,  the  planter  could  not 
afford  to  continue  the  cultivation  :  or  if,  in  ex- 
acting a  living  profit,  he  lost  his  customers, 
because  they  could  no  longer  afford  to  purchase, 
his  situation  became  equally  distressing;  until 
necessity  compelled  him  to  change  his  system, 
and  apply  his  land  and  labour  toother  objects. 
Thus  the  growth  of  cacao  which  once  consti- 
tuted the  pride  of  Jamaica,  and  its  principal 
export,  became  checked  and  suppressed  beyond 
t'le  power  of  recovery.  I  think  I  have  else- 
>vliere  observed,  that  there  is  not  at  this  day  a 
single  cacao  plantation,  of  any  extent,  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

The  cultivation  of  ginger  succeeded  that  of 
cacao,  and  met  with  a  similar  fate ;  but  per- 
haps the  instance  of  coffee  will  come  more  im- 
mediately home  to  the  imagination  of  mini- 
sters, because  the  proof  which  it  affords  arises, 
Tiot  from  what  has  been  lost  by  impolitick  taxa- 
tion, but  from  what  has  been  gained  by  a  pru#^ 
dent  reduction  of  existing  duties.  In  the  one 
case,  the  lesson  it  affords  is  too  mortifying  to 
be  acceptable ;  the  other  they  will  receive  a* 
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a  compliment  to  their  wisdom.     Having  how-   ch  u> 
ever  stated  the  circumstance  in  a  former  part  of      ""-  ' 
this  work  Cej,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  ^^ 
it  here. 

From  the  whole  of  what  has  been  observed 
on  tJie  question  of  duties,  this  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  incontrovertible  ;  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  duties  which  are  paid  oa 
the  products  of  the  British  plantations,  fall 
€hie%(either  immediately  oreventuallj)  on  the 
calonist  in  the  West  Indies,  who  is  commonly 
ihe  importer,  and  not  on    the   consumer  in 
Great  Britain  ;-and  it  is  equally  certain  that, 
in  the  tenth  case,   when  the  consumer  pays 
them,  he  ought  to  pay  them ;  inasmuch  as  all 
taxes  should  injustice  press  with  equal  weight 
on  every  member  of  the  community,  in  propor. 
tion  to  his  ability  to  sustain  them ;  of  which 
in  the  case  of  taxable  commodities,  consump' 
tion  IS  the  criterion.     To  this  consideration 
must  be  added  the  well-known  and  esuoljshed 
^xiom,  that  taxes  paid  by  the  publick  at  large 
distribute  themselves  so  equally  on  the  whole 
*s  eventually  to  raise  the  price  of  all  other  com- 
modities ;  each  man  repaying  himself  for  taxes 
which  he  pays  on  other  articles,  by  advancing 
the  price  of  his  own.  Let  the  planters  then  no 
Jonger  be  contemptuously  told  (for  such  has 
!?een  the  1  nguage  of  their  adversaries)  that 
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BOOK  they  have  groaned  without  a  grievance.  I  have 
1,^-v-o  shewn  that  they  have  been  driven,  from  time  to 
time,  by  duties  accumulated  on  duties,  from 
the  cultivation  of  one  production  to  another  ; 
and  if  (apprehensive  that  the  few  valuable 
staple  commodities  which  now  remain  to  them 
are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed,  as  others 
have  been,  to  a  system  of  im politick  taxation) 
they  state  their  apprehensions  to  niinitlers,  by  a 
recital  of  plain  facts,  and  a  perseverance  in  well- 
grounded  complaints,  it  seems  to  me  they  ar(f 
equally  serving  government,  and  defeiiding 
their  own  rights  and  properties. — Supplies  must 
necessarily  be  raised  ;  they  admit  it ;  but  con- 
tend that  there  is  a  point  at  which  taxation 
on  any  particular  object  must  stop,  or  it  will 
not  only  defeat  its  own  purpose,  but  have  the 
effect  also  of  endangering  all  former  duties  laid 
on  the  same  object,  by  totally  destrQying  its 
cultivation  or  manufacture.  The  subject  now 
naturally  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  draw- 
backs and  bounties,  on  the  re-export  of  British 
plantation  products,  the  second  head  of  our 
present  enquiries ;  and  as  the  principal  of  those 
products  is  sugar,  I  ^hall  confine  my  remark^ 
io  that  article. 

The  term  Dkawback,  in  the  language  of 
the  Custom-house,  is  applied  to  the  tax  repaid 
upon  the  exportation  of  raw  sugar,  and  the  word 
Bounty  to  the  money  which  is  paid  upon  the 
exportation  of  what  is  refined,  and  exported 
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^n  loaf  unbroken.     The  word  drawback  suffi-   chap. 
ciently  expresses  its  meaning;  for  (excepting  J^ 
the  jam  to  government  by  interest,  i»  conse- 
quence  of  having  had  a  deposit  of  the  tax  for 
some  time  in  its  hands,  and  excepting  tbo  duty 
retained   on    the  quantity    wasted  while    the 
sugar  continued  in  a  British  port, )  the  ori- 
gmal  duty  paid  at  importation  is  refunded  on 
exportation,  without  diminution  or  addition 
This  at  present(  including  the  last  duty  of  2*  8^ 
laid  in  1791,  and  declared  to  be  temporary)  is 
los.  the  hundredweight.    But  as  to  the  bo7mh; 
,the  case  was  once  different.     To  encourage  the 
fefinmg  trade  in  Great  Britain,  government 
give  an  actual  premium  on  the  export  of  refined 
sugar  in  loaves,  in  addition  to  the  drawback, 
and  the  collective  sums  so  refunded  and  paid,* 
amounting  together  to  26s.  the  hundredweight! 
obtained   generally   the  name   of  bounty;   a 
name  which  is  still  retained,  although  in  fact 
smce  the  last   duty  was  laid,  the  extra  sum' 
x^hich  IS  paid  beyond   the  drawback,  is  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  more  than  a  compensation 
for  thq  duty  which  is  paid  on  the  extra  quarh- 
tity  of  raw  sugar  expended  in  producing  a, 
given  quantity  of  refined,  and  lost  by  pilfera-e 
and  waste,  between  the  importation  and  day 
pf  sale,  as  will  presently  be  demonstrated  ffj. 

(f)  The  statute  book  denominates  that  species  of  refined 
fVpr  upon  whicji  what  is  called  the  bounty  is  granted, 
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BOOK        Having   thus  explained  what  is  meant  hy 
y^y^^  the  terms  drawback  and  bounty,  in  the  case  of 

'■'  sugar  in  the  lonf  and  whole,  being  neti."    Upon  the  ex- 
port of  this  sort  of  sugar  the  bounty  was  raised  by  the  5th 
George  HI.  c.  45.  to  14s.  6d.  and  a  further  bounty  of  lis. 
6^.  was  grafted  by  the  21  George  III.  c.  l6.  making  toge- 
ther 26*.  per  cwt.  au4  so  it  continues  at  present.     The  last 
bounty  of  1  Is.  6d.  was  granted  ia  consequence  of  an  addi- 
tional duty  of"  6s.  per  cwt.  laid  in  1/81,  on  raw  sugar  im- 
ported, when  X^ord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  frankly  declared  that  he  proposed  the  aforesaid  bounty 
purposely  to  remunerate  the  planters  from  the  import  duty, 
Nvhich  he  admitted  they  were  unable  to  bear.     It  is  evident 
J^owever,  that  the  duty  is  permanent  and  certaijij  the  relief, 
temporary  and  casual  j  inasmuch  as  the  export  of  refined 
sugar  is  altogether  occasional,  depending  on  the  fluctuating 
^ute  of  foreign  markets.     Should  the  foreign  demand  fall, 
on  whom  will  this  additional  duty  fall  but  on  tlie  planter  ? 
This  consideration  alone  is  a  good  reason  why  the  bounty 
should  be  more  than  proportionate  to  the  drawback.     Yet 
when  parliament,  in  1/91,  by  the  31  George  HI.  c.  15, 
laid  a  further  duty  of  2s.  8d.  per  cwt.  on  raw  sugar  import- 
■ed  from  the  British  plantations  (appropriating  the  same, 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  towards  the  discharge  of  certain  ex- 
chequer bills)  making  the  import  duty  I5s.  per  cwt.  in  the 
whole,  no  addition  was  made  to  the  bounty  on  the  export 
6f  refined  loaf.     All  that  could  be  obtained  was  an  addition 
of  3«.  4d.  to  the  drawback,  on  what  the  statute  calls  bas' 
tards,  and  ground  or  powdered  sugar;  and  also  on  refined 
loaf  broke  into  pieces,  and  all  sugar  called  candy.     Upon  the 
^         export  of  these  species  of  sugar,  the  drawbark  previous  to 
the 3 1  George  III,  stood  at   lis.  8d.  only,  while  the  duly 
paid  on  raw  sugar  imported  was  12s,  4rf.   and  it  being  but 
just    that  I  he  drawback  should  at  least  be  equal  to  the  duty 
paid,  3i.  4«?.  was  added  in  that  act;  which,  with  lis.  So'. 
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fiugar  exported,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove    chap 
that  the  repayment  of  the  duties,  under  either        ""• 
appellation,  is  not  a  matter  of  favour  to  the 
colonist  or  importer,  but  of  rigorous  justice 
and  IS  founded   on  a  strict  and  conscientious 
right  which  he  possesses,  and  of  which  he  can- 
not be  deprived,  so  long  as  a  sense  of  moral 
duty,  and  a  regard  to  equal  justice,  shall  be 
found  among  the  principles  of  a  free  ffovern^ 
ment.  ^ 

An  importer  of  merchandize  either  comes 
vohmtarily  into  our  ports,  to  seek  the  best 
market  for  the  sale  of  his  goods;  or  is  com- 

makes  15..  per  cwt.  the  precise  amount  of  the  import  duties 
paid  smce  that  act  took  place.    The  minister  who  moved  the 
additional  duty  of  2..  Sd.  in  1791,  proposed  also  at  first  to 
augment  the  bounty  in  U,e  usual  proportion ;  but  the  sugar 
refiners  remonstrated  against  the  measure,  as  bein^j,  they 
said,  beneficial  only  to  the  planters.  It  is  remarkable  however 
that  m  the  memorial  which  they  presented  on  that  occasion 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  they  furnish  an  unan- 
swerable  argument  in  support  of  an  actual   bonus  on  the 
export  from  Great  Britain  of  refined  sugar ;  for  they  admit 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  refined  article  is  now  made 
from  muscavado  than  was  formerly  produced,  <ming,  they 
say,  fo  improvements  mack  by  tl^  planters  in  the  raw  com^ 
modify.    As  those  improvements  were  not  effected  but  after 
many  costly,  and  some  fruitless,  experiments,  it  seems  no 
way  consonant  either  to  justice  or  reason  that  the  refiners 
alone  should  reap  the  advantages  of  them,  and  the  planters, 
who  sustained  the  risk,  sit  down  xjuieUy  under  the  ex- 
pence« 
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BOOK  pfilled  to  enter  them,  that  the  nation  may  sc-^ 
j^,.-y-^^  cure  to  itself  the  pre-emption  at  its  own  market. 
Ifhejcomes  voluntarily,  he  is  apprized  of  the 
regulations  and  duties  to  which,  by  tlie  laws 
©f  the  port,  he  will  be  subject ;  he  makes  his 
option,  and  if  he  meets  with  disappointment, 
has  no  right  to  complain ;  much  less  to  expect 
%  return  of  the  duties  wiiich  he  has  paid  on 
impofiation,  in  case  he  shall  afterwards  find 
jt  more  to  his  advantage  to  re-ship  his  goods 
und  ivy  another  market.  He  comes  in  the  spirit 
pf  adventure,  ^indaf  his  profits,  however  great, 
are  "yv'hoUy  Jii§  own,  if  his  ^^dveutnre  proves 
fortunate  ;  so  it  is  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
submit  patiently  to  his  loss,  if  loss  is  the  con- 
sequence of  hi?  experiment.  This  conclusion 
is,  I  think,  too  evident  to  rfquire  farther  illus- 
tration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  those  who 
are  compelled  to  bring  their  goods  to  our  ports 
is  widely  different.  The  gugar  planter,  for 
instance,  is  not  only  obliged  to  bring  his  sugar 
»t  all  times  and  seasons  to  a  market  which  per- 
haps is  already  overloaded  ;  but  to  bring  it  too 
in  British  ships,  that  the  mother-country  may 
have  the  benefit  arising  from  the  freight.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  may  be  sold  for 
home  consumption,  he  is  furthermore  compelled 
to  pay  down  the  duties  on  the  full  quantity  im- 
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portfed  before  he  is  permitted  to  sell  any  pwt.  The    chap, 
home  consumption  is  then  supplied;  and  a  sur-  ^^ 
plus  remains,  for  which  a  vent  offers  in  a  foreign 
market.  The  foreign  purchaser,  however,  buys 
nothing  for  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
choose  to  paj  an  equal  price;  thej  have  the  first 
offer,  and  refusal  of  the  whole.  Under  what  pre- 
tencethen  can  the  British  government,  whose 
language  it  is  that  all  the  duties  are,  and  ought 
to  be  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer,  retain  the 
duties  on  such  part  of  the  goods  as  are  not 
purchased  for  the  home  supply  ?  The  mother- 
country  has  already  received  the  benefit  of  the 
freight ;  has  had  a  preference  in  the  sale  of  the 
goods,  and  obtained  other  mercantile  advant- 
ages  from  its  importation ;  and  the  owner  has 
suffered    the  inconveniency  of    advancing  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  duties  on  goods  which 
she  refuses  to  purchase,-an  inconveniency  of 
no  small  account,  inasmuch  as,  besides  the  loss 
of  interest,  should  the  goods  perish  by  fire  h^ 
would  lose  both  his  goods  and  the  duty  (gj  • 
—perhaps,  as  an  interested  man,  I  am  not  com- 

Cg)  Since  this  work  was  first  published,  the  author  ha. 
had  reason  to  speak  feelingly  on  this  point.  In  the  monthof 
December  1793,  no  less  than  1,000  hogsheads  of  sugar 
lying  ui  the  London  warehouses,  were  consumed  by  fire' 
on  which  there  had  been  paid  in  duties  to  government  up- 
wards of  17,000/.,  all  this  was  a  loss  to  the  unfortunate 
owners,  exclusive  of  the  goods.    I'hc  author's  .h  tc  of  thU 
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BOOK  pctent  to  decide  impartially  On  t'  j?  question  • 
^^yv/  but  to  me,  it  appears  that  a  final  retention  of 
the  duties  here  spoken  of,  would  be  an  outra- 
geous exercise  of  power,  without  a  shadow  of 
right ;  a  proceeding  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
just, fraudulent,  and  oppressive. 

As  the  foreign  market  will  not  bear  the  ad- 
dition of  the  English  duty,  fifteen  shillings  per 
cwt.  if  the  money  is  not  refunded,  are  taken 
from   the  colonist,  for  having  against  his  will 
and  at  a  great  ex  pence  of  freightage,  sent  his 
sugar  circuitously  through  Great  Britain,  Such 
an  extortion  for  passing  through  a  market  to 
which  he  does  not  voluntarily  resort,  is  virtually 
fixing  a  forced  price  upon  the  commodity; 
and  to  do  this,  or  by  force  to  take  the  com- 
modity from  him,  without  giving  any  price 
for  it, — what  is  it  but  an  act  of  the  same  nature, 
differing  only  in  degrees  of  violence? — The 
plea  of  necessity  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  : 
tiie  object  not  being,  as  in  the  case  of  corn,  a 
necessary  but  a  luxury  of  life;  and  the  colo- 
nists, to  whom  it  belongs,  have  no  share  in  the 
power  of  regulating,  if  regulations  are  to  be 
made  concerning  it. 

If  it  be  urged  that  foreigners  have  otherwise 
the  advantage  of  sometimes  buying  British 
plantation  sugar  on  cheaper  terms  than  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  it  is  answered  that  this  is 

v  11  v  t.iiisi^iuiiv^'    tvrx     TTi.xi.vxi   iiiv    |-rsu.ixtvi    xs    ixi^     t r  <1  jF 
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Th  ""'""';  T'^  ™  *'"*  "'  "  ^  "'«'f''ut  little    c„^. 
toberegarded;  since  whenever  it  l«.ppe„,,  the  JL, 
nat.o«al  gain  is  ,„  ^uch  the  greater -becluse  ^^ 
the  kingdom  profits  much  more  by  the  quantity 
purchased,  and  paid  for  in  money  by  foreigner^ 
han  .t  would  have  done,  if  the  same  riurntity'  , 

had  been  consumed  at  homc-Cxovernment  has 
no  means  in  this  caseoftaxingthe  consumption 
of  foreign  nations,  for  if  the  duty  be  added  to 
«he  pnce  of  the  commodity,  the  foreign  demand 
IS  at  an  end  fft;. 

W  Since  the  foregoing  w..,  ™„e„,  an  net  of  ihe  British 

a  o        ,  „„„,  ,^^^^,^^^^_  a„dp,„.en,c/,heb:u; 

on  ,l,ee.por,a.,onof  sugar,  and  for  permitting  ,ha  i„p„,! 

ta.,on  of  sugar  a„d.coff=e  into  the  Bahama  and  Bermuda 

.lands  ,„  foreign  ships."    Concerning  the  ia.ter  part  of 
<heac,  asthe  foreign  sugar  and  coffee  are  not  ,o  be  con 
.umed  m  Great  Britain,  but  put  .„  ,.,„,  ,..  ,  J^;    ; 
unfl  re-exported,  the  planters  of  the  British  West  Ind  ^ 
have  no  r,gh,  to  object  to  its  provisions ;  bu,  with  regard  To 
«^-egulat,„ns  of  the  drawbacic,  &c.  the  case   is  wide  y 
Afferent     B,  this  law  it  is  enacted  that  "  after  the  y^ 
1792  whenever  the  average  of  the  prices  of  brown  or  mus- 
cavado  sugar  (to  be  taken  weekly  upon  oath  before  the  Lord       ■ 
Mayo    of  London,   and  published  in  the  Gazette)  shafl 

middf '  ';V  K  '"  """'  "'"^"  '-^P^^'-'X  P-i  the 
m,ddleofFebn,ary,  June  and  October,  the  amount  of  fifty 
.hdhngspercwt.  (exclusive  of  the  duty)  the  drawback  „a 

Z  ,Tf7  T"'  'l™™*-"^'>' '"  --  for  four  months, 
and  the  bounty  on  rcfimd  is  to  cease  during  a  like  term    bu 
commcnci..g  after  an  interval  of  one  month,"    Such  i's  the 
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ttiTHttnOj  I  have  spoken  of  tlie  drawback 
on  raw  sugar  only.  I  am  now  to  sliew  ihsft 
my  observations  apply  equally  to  that  which  is 
refined;  by  proving  that  what  is  called  the 
hountj/j  is  but  little  more  than  merely  a  modi- 
fication of  the  drawback ;  the  money  allowed 
beyond  the  original  duty  being  an  allowance  not 
more  than  adequate  to  the  less  of  weight  in  the 
raw  commodity  for  which  the  full  duties  have 
been  paid  by  the  importer^  and  the  loss  of  in- 
terest thereon,  between  the  time  of  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  and  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the 
bounty. 

The  proportions  of  refined  sugar,  &c.  pro- 
tured  by  melting  112  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  have 

outline  of  this  act,  on  which  what  1  have  already  said  in 
the  text,  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  comment  j  yet  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  take  some  notice  of  the  great  argument 
Ivhich  was  urged  in  support  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  namely,  that  it  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
torn  trade  system.  But  the  corn  trade  laws,  though  designed 
♦o  reduce  prices,  are  also  contrived  to  encourage  production. 
They  therefore  check  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high, 
end  give  a  bounty  on  exportation  when  the  prices  are  low.  If 
the  sugar  bill  had  been  formed  on  the  same  principle,  and 
iiad  been  meant  to  keep  the  price  of  the  commodity  at  a  fair 
faediuni  between  the  publick  and  the  planter,  it  would  have 
deduced  the  bounty  when  above  the  standard,  and  either 
taised  the  bounty,  or  taken  off  the  home  duty  when  below 
it,  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep  the  balance  even.  Iii  it9> 
present  shape  the  act  operates  wholly  against  the  planters. 
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heen  ascertained  hy  the  committee  of  London    chap 
refiners  as  follows,  viz.  v   ' 


Refined  sugar  in  loaves  and  lumps 
Bastard  or  ground  sugar 
Melasses  or  treacle 
Scum  and  dirt 


lbs. 
-  56^ 


2S^ 

4^5 


215 
IS 


lis  lbs. 


The  bounty  and  drawback  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  will  stand  as  follows,  viz. 


On  loaf  sugar  -  lbs.  5%  -  at  26s.  fl  I3  J^ 
bastards     ,        22.V  -  at  155.  -    2  nl 


Dutj  paid 


DifTc 


crence  -  — .    j     . 


« 


So  that  the  appm-M  loss  to  the  revenue  aiisine 
from  the  bounty  is  one  shilling  the  qwt.  and  no- 
more    But  as  every  hogshead  of  sugar  loses  con.i 
siderablj  m  ,veight,  after  the  duty  is  paid,  and 
before  it  is  either  exported  or  worked  up,  and  as  ■ 
by  the  present  strict  regulations  respecting  tare 
the  dutyis  frequently  paid  formore  sugar  than: 

~    "  ^""*v  ^^niani,  II  IS  but  a  moderate  cal- 
YOL.  ir.  00  1    • 
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culation  to  say  ihtt  every  hogshead  (taking 
good  sugars  and  bad  togetlicr)  loses  50  lbs. 
which  at  15s.  per  cwt.  the  import  duty,  makes 
7*.  6d.  per  hogshead  loss  to  the  planter,  and  a 
cjear  and  certain  gain  to  the  revenue,  let  the 
sugac  be  disposed  of  as  it  may.  Thus  therefore 
is  government  reimbursed  for  a  considerable 
part  of  what  it  appears  to  lose  by  the  bounty, 
and  the  interest  which  it  gains  by  a  deposit  of 
the  whole  duties  on  importation,  makes  up  the 
remainder.  The  average  annual  import  of 
raw  sugar  is  about  160,000  hogsheads  of  12 
cwt.  nett:  now  supposing  every  our.ce  of  this 
was  to  be  exported,  and  receive  the  drawback 
of  15s.  per  cwt.  yet  from  the  difl'erence  of 
weight  alone  in  the  same  sugar,  occasioned  by 
an  unavoidable  waste,  government  would  ha^e 
received  iti  duties,  from  this  single  article, 
between  50  and  60,000/.  per  annum  more  than 
\  refunds  in  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  the 
same  commodity. 

Xhe  above  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts  con- 
cerning the  drawbacks  and  bounties  allowed  by 
government  en  the  export  of  sugar  from  Greiit 
Britain. — Of  the  system  atlari  e,  or  general  prac- 
tice of  allowing  the  duties  on  the  home  con- 
sumption, U)  be  drawn  back  on  the  export  of 
goods  to  foreign  markets,  enough  has  been  s.iid 
by  other  writers.— If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  generally 
allowed  to  b.%  that  G.eat  Britain  bv  tiiis  means 

establishes 
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Mht,  between  her  plantation,  and  forefen   chap 

is  fh...    •      P' "7     ^  encmiragcment  which 

rr        t  '!  1"^'"^  """""^  ^**''  o"^  hand,  to 
rece,ve  .t  back  in  a  different  shape  perhapv 

the  other;  and  no  considerate  statesman  will 
e.,Ij  be  persuaded  to  think  such  a  system  i™ 
provident  and  prejudicial  r/;.  -^     ™  "" 

fi«efit  of  Phntations  or  Colonies,"  that  celebrated  leit 
tor  expre,,,  t^^^^,,  ,_^  ^^  ^^^^^.^^  term,,  '°^'"^- 

weaken  aoglaad,  they  have  manifestly  enricherf  »,  ^ 

*Lw1k'°'""'''"^"''''''''^«°"'  'heir  industry tl^^^e 
"  theTrtt  T    ""''  "^  "'^^^^  •■"  "°™''  4eF0d«t 

»■  product  of  it  comes  toEnria„d  and  i.  .!    n  ** 

"  Bnghsh  growth  and  man^fll^'^.^^^P''^ f"» 
•;■U.at  ,„  ordinary  industry  h,  one  n.an  p  1  JZet"'' 
sand  pounds  .veight  ttf  tobacco,  and  twentvTaL^  !■  °"" 
'  yearly  :  hefeed.  himself,  and brin  'ri^"f.u°''""' 
'  -odity  into  England  besides,  as  be  ,1     If,^'  "Z 

,.--nheth.tho„;Lti;t^;t:cr;t::t 
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1  AM  now  brought  to  tie  third  ground  of  obt 
v.^Y^^  jection  ;  comprehending  a  subject  of  wider  ex- 
tent and  more  important  consideration,  thai^ 

"  thousand  two-pences  by  way  of  custom  to  the  king,  which 
I'  makes  twenty-live  pounds  ;  an  extraordinary  profit.  Se- 
"  condly,  more  being  jiroduced  aud  imported  than  we  can 
f*  spend  here,  we  export  it  to  otJur  countries  in  Europe,  which 
*'  brings  in  money,  or  the  growth  of  those  countries,  which  is 
*'  the  same  thing;  and  this  is  the  advantage  of  the  English 
"  merchants  and  seamen," 

To  the  same  purport  writes  Doctor  Charles  Davenant, 
who,  if  I  mistake  not,  held  the  very  same  employment  of 
inspector  of  the  exports  and  imports,  which  is  now  exercise^ 
with  such  superior  ability  by  Mr.  Irving.     "  By  whatever 
ithe  returns  (meaning  the  returns  from  our  own  plantations) 
are  worth  (said  Dr.  Davenant^  beyond  the  goods  exported 
thither,  the   nation  is,  by  so  much,   a  gainer.     There  is  a 
limited  stock  of  our  own  prodifct  to  carry  out,  beyond  which 
there  is  no  passing.     As  for  example,  there  is  such  a  quantity 
of  woollen  manufacture,  lead,  tin,  &c.  which,  over  and  above 
our  own  consumption,  we  can  export  abroad  :  and  there  i^ 
'likewise  a  limited,  quantity  of  tliese  goods  which  foreign 
consumption  will  not  exceed.     Now,  if  our  expenditure  of 
foreign  materials  be  above  this,  and  luore  than  our  own  pro- 
duct will  fetch,  for  the  overplus  we  should  be  forced  to  go 
to  market  with  money,  which  would  quickly  drain  us,  if  we 
did  not  help  ourselves  other  ways,  which  are,  by  exchanging 
our  plantation  goods  for  their  materials,"  &c.     In  another 
place,  Davenant  states  the  imports  from  all  the  plantations 
at  the  Revolution  at  f)50,000/.  per  annum,  "  whereof  (saith 
he)  350,0002.  being  consumed  at  home,  is  about  equal  to 
our  exports  thither,  and,  the  remainder,  viz.  6(X),000/.  being 
fe-exported,  is  the  national  gain  by  that  trade." 

To  the  foregoing  authorities  might  likewise  be  added  those 

of  the  honest  and  intelligent  Jo:,lma  Gee,  and  the  learned  and 

■  mccurate  Doctor  John  Campbell^  but,  perhaps  to  a  common 
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rithcr  of  those  which  I  have  discussed  in  this 
chapter;  and  on  wliich  prejudice,  self-interest. 
Ignorance,   and  misinforuiation,    have  jointly 
contributed  to  throw  a  veil  of  obscurity;  I 
mean  the  privilege  which  is  vested  in  the  plant* 
ers  of  the  liritish  West  Indies,  of  supplying  the 
British  market  with  their  chief  staple  commo- 
dities, in  exclusion  of  foreigners ;  the  hij-h  du- 
ties on  foreign  sugars,  and  some  other  products 
of  the  West   Inuies,  operating  (as  they  were 
meant  to  do )  so  as  to  prohibit  their  importation. 
The  leading  principle  of  colonization  in  all 
the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  Great  Britain 
■among  the  rest,  was,  as  1  have  elsewhere  ob- 
served, co/n?«emrt/  monopoly. ^-'l  he  word  mo- 
nopoly, in  this  case,  admitted  a  very  extensive 
interpretation.    It  compi  eueiided  the  monopoly 

understanding,  the  conclusion  is  too  clear  and  self-evident 
to  require  illustration  or  authority  5  namely,  that  the  export 
■  from  Great  Britain  to  foreign  markets  of  her  colonial  products, 
is  just  as  beneficial  to  the  British  trade  as  the  export  of  corn, 
or  any  other  production  of  the  mother-country,  and  equally 
encreases  the  balance  of  trade  in  her  favour.  I  shall  therefor© 
only  observe  further,  that  the  export  of  sugar  alone  from  this 
kingdom  for  the  supply  of  the  foreign  European  markets 
during  the  years  1790  and  171^1,  was  277,656  cwt.  of  raw, 
and  278,391  cwt.  of  refined,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4S«.  per 
cwt.  for  the  raw,  and  of  (jOs.  per  cwt.  for  the  refined,  added 
J, 000,000/.  sterling  to  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  tha 
mother-country,  and  enabled  her  to  pay  more  than  one-half 
the  sum  which  is  annually  drawn  out  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  interest  or  dividends  of  money  lodged  by  foreigners  in 
the  British  funds. 
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of  supply,  the  monopoly  of  colonial  produce, 
and  the  monopoly  of  manufacture.     By  the 
first,  the  colonists  were  jiiohibitcd  from  resort- 
ing to  fuiciji^jt  markets  for  the  sw^  >ly  of  their 
wants ;  by  the  second,  fhey  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  chief  staple  commodities  to  the 
mother-country  alone;  and  by  the  third,  to 
bring  them  to  her  in  a  raw  or  unmanufactured 
state,  that  her  own  manufacturers  might  secure 
to  themselvea  all  the  advantages  arising  from 
their  further  improvement.     This  latter  prin- 
ciple was  carried  so  far  in  the  colonial  system 
of  Great  Britain,  as  to  induce  the  late  carl  of 
"llhaiham  to  declare  in  parliament,  that  the  Bri^ 
tish  colonists  in  America  had  no  right  to  manu- 
facture even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe. 

As  a  compensation  for  these  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  on  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  to 
favour  the  navigation,  revenues,  manufactures, 
and  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country,  the  co- 
lonists bernme  possessed  of  certain  commercial 
advantages;  among  others,  of  the  privilege  be- 
fore-mentioned— ^the  subject  of  our  present  dis- 
cussion— ^that  of  an  exclusive  access  to   the 
British  market  for  the  sale  of  their  produce. 
Thus  the  h^^neiits  were  reciprocal;  and  each 
country,  GiCv;     Britajn  and  her  colonies,  be- 
came a  permuii^     ^ar^k/,  or  mart,  for  the  pro- 
ducts and  trad-:  >>    'io  other. 

Such  was  the  arrangement,  or  double  mono* 
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tain.  In  the  plenitude  of  her  imperial  -  apacity     char 
thought  fit  to  establish.     It  was  the  basis  of  her  JL^ 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  trans- Atlantic k 
plantations,  and  she  terms  it  herself  a  system  of 
'' correspondence  and  kindness  a;."    Whether 
it  was  an  arrang.-mcnt  founded  in  wisdom  and 
sound  policy,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire     It 
lias  existed,  it  has  been  contirmed,  it  has  been 
adm.iLj,  it  has  been  imitated;  and  the  colo- 
nists hav6  embarked  their  fortunes  upon  the 
faith  of  it.  AH  therefore  that  remains,  is  to  point 
out  the  value  and  importance  of  the  colonial 
contribution.      It   is   presumed  that  nothing 
more  than  this  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that. 
If  there  is  any  security  in  the  national  faith,  so- 
lemnly   pledged   and  repeatedly   ratified,  tha 
system  is  become  a  fixed  and  permanent  com^ 
pact;  which  cannot  now  be  violated  by  either 
party,  without  the  fullest  compensation  to  th« 
other,  but  on  principles  which,  if  admitted> 
may  serve  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  justice  on  any  occasion. 

FiF  .T  then,  as  to  the  monopoly  exercised  by       V  J 
Great  Britain  of  supplying  their  wants  r-^Thg       " 
colonists  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  of  fo- 
reigners, not  only  those  articles  which  Great 
Britain  can  supply  from  her  own  resources 
but  also  many  which  she  is  herself  obliged  to 

CfO  Preamble  to  the  15  C.  II.  Ch.  7. 
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BOOK    purchase  from   foreigners.      Thus  a    double 
^J^v^»^  vojage  is  rendered  necessary,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain may  benefit  by  the  freightage;  the  ex- 
pence  of  which,  and  all  other  profits,  being 
added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  extra  price 
which  the  colonists  pay  is  clearly   so  much 
profit  to  her,  and  loss  to  them.     The  commo- 
dities which  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  might  purchase  on  cheaper  terms  than 
at  the  British  market,  are  various.     East  Indian 
goods,  including  lea,  might  at  all  times  have 
been  obtained  from  Holland,  and  of  late  may 
be  bought  very  reasonably  in   America  flj, 
Germany  would  supply  the  coarser  linens,  an 
article  of  vast  consumption  in  negro  clothing, 
and  France  would  furnish  soap  and  candles, 
silk   manufactures   of   all    kinds,    cambricks, 
wines,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  of  less  im- 
portance.    From  the  United  States  of  America 
also  might  be  obtained  bar  and  pig  iron,  salted 
beef  and  pork,  salted  and  pickled  fish,  train  and 
^   spermaceti  oil,  and  some  few  manufactures,  as 
beaver  hats,  and  spermaceti  candles,  &c.  fm). 


■  (I)  The  tea  imported  by  the  Americans  in  l/pi ,  directly 
from  China,  was  2,()01,S52  lbs. — Prices  in  Philadelphiii 
33  per  cent,  lower  tliaa  in  London,  the  drawback  deducted. 
(mj  I'l'e  export  of  salted  beef  and  pork  from  the  IJniied 
States  of  America  in  1 7gi  was  6'0',Of)O  barrels.  The  mediuiu 
price  of  the  pork  was  d/s.-  sterling  the  barrel;  of  the 
beef  28a. 
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All  these  are  articles  of  va^t  consumption,  and 
are  now  supplied  exclusively  by  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  to  an  imn^ense  amount 
and.n  British  vessels  only;  and  so  rigidly  have 
the  laws  of  navigation  been  enforced  by  (he 
mother-country,  that  not  o.lv  the  convenience 
.     and  necessities  of  the  colonies  have  ^iven  way 
to  them,  but  a  dreadful  sacrifice  has  even  becl. 
made  to  the  system,  of  (be  lives  of  15,000  of 
their  miserable  negroes,  as  the  reader  has  else- 
where been  informed  ! 

ONthe  same  principle,  toincreasetheshippine 
and  naval   power  of  the  mother-countrv,  the 
colonists  are  not  permitted,  even  in  time  of  ,v„r 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  cheapness  and  securit; 
of  neutral  bottoms,  in  sending  their  produce  to 
tlie  British  market.     By  this  second  monopolv. 
Great  Bri  am  has  secured  to  herself  a  preference 
of  (he  whole  world  in  the  sale  of  theirstaple  com- 
modities, and  is  thus  rendered  independent  of 
those  nations  from  whom  she  was  formerly  sun- 
phed,  (as  the  Portuguese  for  instance,  who  had 
the  original  monopoly  of  sugar)  and  over  whos. 
exports  she  has  no  controul.     That  this  is  an 
advantage  of  no  small  account,  appearsfrom  the 
follovving  circumstance  recorded  by  the  author 
of  an  In.i,aryint»  ,l,c  WealtkofMuion.:  -About 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (says  that 
-riter)the  Pitch  and  tar  company,  of  Sweden 
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BOOK  di'tics  to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex* 
portation,  except  in  their  own  ships,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  such  quantities  as  they 
thought  proper.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to 
observe,  that  no  such  selfish  policy  can  at  any 
time  be  displayed  by  the  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent governments  of  the  colonies/' 

But  the  circumstance  that  presses  with  the 
greatest  weight  on  the  British  planters  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  that  branch  of  the  monopoly, 
which,  reserving  for  the  manufacturers  in  Great 
Britain,  all  such  improvements  as  the  colonial 
produce  is  capable  of  receiving  beyond  its  raw 
state,  or  first  stage  of  manufacture,  prohibits 
the  colonists  from   refining  their  great  staple 
commodity  (sugar)  for  exportation.     This  is 
effected  by  the  heavy  duty  of  4Z.  18s.  ScL   the 
ci£t.  on  all  lefined  or  loaf  sugar  imported,  while 
raw  or  muscavado  pays  only  15s.     The  difter- 
ence  operates  (as  it  was  intended)  as  a  com- 
plete prohibition.     "  To  prohibit  a  great  body 
of  people  (says  the  author  before  quoted)  (n) 
from  making  all  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  stock  and 
industry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  most  advan- 
tageous to  themselves,  is  a  manifest  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  mankind."     To  this 
violation  however  the  West  Indian  planters  have 


(n)  Wealtli  of  Nations. 
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hitherto  submitted  without  a  murmur,  cpnsi-   chap 
dermgit  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  com-  .JL, 
pact,  or  reciprocal  monopoly. 

The  great  hardship  on  the  planters  in  this 
case  ,s,  that  the  loss  to  them  by  the  prohibition, 
IS  lar  more  than  proportionate  to  the  gain  ac- 
.  .'""•*'•  ^y  O'-^"*  Britain.    As  this  circumstanc. 
IS  not  fully  understood,  the  subject  not  having 
to  my  knowledge,  been  discussed  in  any  of  the 
publications  that  have  treated  of  colonial  com- 
merce, I  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  m«ny  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  planters  are  deprived  by 
this  restriction.  ' 

The  first  advantage  would  be  an  entire  saving 
of  the  loss  which  is  now  sustained  in  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  sugar,  between  the  time  of  shipping 
.n  the  West  Indies,  and  the  day  of  sale  in  Great 
Britain,  arising  chiefly  from  unavoidable  wast, 
at  sea  by  drainage.     To  ascertain  this  loss  with 
all  possible  exactness,  I  have  compared  in  a 
peat  many  instances,  the  invoice  weights  taken 
at  the  time  of  shipping,  with  the  sale  weights 
of  the  same  goods  in  the  merchants'  books  i„ 
London ;  and  I  will  venture  to  fix  the  loss 

on  the  average  of  good  and  bad  sugar,  at  one- 
eighth  part:  in  other  words,  a  hogshead  of 
sugar  weighing  nett  16  cwt,  when  shipped  in 
Jamaica,  shall,  when  sold  in  London,  be  found 
to  weigh  14  cwt.  only.     The  difference  there- 

tore  IS  a  dead  loaa  h^^iu  *^  .tv.  _    , ..  , 
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Book    (he  planter.     The  former  lose  the  use  of  two 

VI. 

hundred  pounds  weight  of  sugar^  and  the  lat- 
ter is  deprived  of  its  value^  which,  at  40s.  per 
cwt.  may  be  stated  at  3/.  (os.  per  hogshead,  the 
merchant's  charges  deducted. 
'  But  this  circumstance  requires  further  il- 
lustration. The  quantity  of  raw  or  muscavado 
sugar  imported  into  Groat  Britain,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  four  years,  ( 1787  to  1790,  both  inclu- 
sive) was  somewhat  more  than  140,000  hogs- 
heads of  14  cwt.  at  the  king's  beam.  The 
drainage  at  sea  amounted  therefore  to  280,000 
ewt.  being  in  value  560,000/.  sterling. — Such  is 
the  loss  to  the  publick  :  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  loss  is  not  merely  contingent  or 
possible,  but  plain,  positive,  and  certain,  it 
being  as  undeniably  true,  that  280,000  cwt.  or 
14,000  Ion  of  sugar  was  sunk  into  the  sea,  in 
the  transportation  of  140,000  hogsheads  of  the 
raw  commodity,  as  that  this  number  was  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain;  audit  is  equally 
certain,  that  every  ounce  of  it  would  have  been 
saved,  if  tlie  planters  had  been  permitted  to 
refine  the  conmiodity  in  the  colonies.  The 
consequent  loss  to  the  revenue  is  easily  calcu- 
lated. 

CoNCEUNiNG  the  planter  however,  other  cir- 
cumstances are  to  be  taken  into  the  account;  for 
in  this  case  he  has  a  right  to  reckon  net  only  on 
what  he  positively  lost  in  the  first  instance,  but 

also^ 
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filso,  on  what  he  might  probably  have  gauicd    chap. 
under  a  different  system  of  regulations.     I  have      ^' 
stated  his  actual  loss   ( the  merchant's  charges 
deducted)  at  31.  6s.  per  hogshead ;  but  another 
and  a  very  considerable  loss,  is  the  mehisses,  of 
^vhich  112  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  yield  in  the  London 
refinery  28^  lbs. :   [  will  say  28  lbs.  only.      On 
this  proportion,  a  hogshead  of  raw  sugar  at  the 
shipping  weight    (}(]  cvvt.)  woidd/if  refined 
ill  the  colonies,  yield  tlie  planter  448  lbs.  being 
equal  to  (J4  gallo:)s.     This,  valued  at  9c/.  ster- 
ling  per  gallon,  gives  2/.  8.v.     It  will   be  said 
perhaps  that   the  British  refiner  incliulos  the 
Value  of  the  melasses  produced  in  the  refinery, 
in  the  estimate  of  his   profits,  and   is  thereby 
enabled  to  give  a  larger  price  for  raw  sugar  to 
the  planter,  who  thus  receives  payment  for  the 
article  said  to  be  lost.     It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  sugar-planter  in  the  British 
West  Indies  is  his  own  distiller ;  and  having 
the  necessary  buil^liogs,  stills,  &c.  aheady  pro- 
vided, would  convert  this  melasses   into  rum, 
without  any  additional  expence;  and  by  this 
means  add  to  its  value  somevvliat  more  thiia  one- 
third.     This  additional  \ii\m  therefore  would 
be  clear  profit.     Thus,  allowing  C4  gallons  of 
melas  es  to  produce  only  40  gallons  of  rum  of 
ihc  Jamaica  proof;  these,  at  Is.  lOd.  sterling  the 
gallon,  would  yield  31.  I3s.4d.:  from  which 
|he  original  melasses  being  deducted,  (here  will 
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BOOK  remain  1/.  55.  4d.  which  may  therefore  be 
estimated  as  the  loss  now  sustained  by  the 
planter  in  the  article  of  melasses,  on  every 
^  hogshead  of  muscavado  sugar  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  exclusive  of  the  loss  in  the  raw  ma- 
terial before  stated. 

To  the  foregoing  might  perhaps  be  added 
the  saving  of  freight,  on  the  difterence  between 
the  weight  of  raw  and  refined  sugar ;  but  I 
will  reckon  nothing  on  this  account,  because  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  given  quantity  of  re- 
fined sugar  made  into  loaves,  though  less  in 
weight,  will  nevertheless  occupy  more  space 
than  the  full  quantity  of  raw  sugar  from  which 
it  is  made.     It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  price  of  freight  would  be  ad- 
vanced in  proportion ;  a  circumstance  which 
ought  to  obviate  all  manner  of  objection  to  the 
system,  from  the  owners  of  ships  employed  in 
its  transportation. 

But  the  great  and  decisive  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  planter  from  refining  his 
Own  sugar  in  the  colonies,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  capital,  or  stock,  is  already 
provided  to  his  hands;  without  which  the 
savings  that  have  been  stated  would  avail  him 
but  little.  I  mean,  not  only  that  he  possesses 
the  raw  material,  but  also,  that  the  buildings 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  which  are  requisite 
I  or  tiie  manuiucturc  of  muscavado  sugar,  ar^^, 
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With  «  very  small  addition,  all  that  are  wantea    CHap. 
for  the  business  of  refining-  foj.    The  necessary       "^ 
additions   on  each    plantation   would  consist 
^cliieflj  of  a  drying-house,  proyided  with  stoves 
tor  baking  the  loaves,  and  an  annual  supply 
of  earthen   vessels    or   moulds   in   which   the 
loaves  are  formed  ;  with  the  further  provision 
ot  negro  labourers  to  be  employed  solelv  in  the 
branch  of  the  manufacture.     The  whole  must 
^e  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  property 
1  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  some  rule  for 
JiK%,ngof  this  with  as  much  precision  as  the 
subject  will  admit,  and,  without  perplexin-  the 
reader  with  a  variety  of  dry  calculations,  will 
Observe  generally,  that  an  allowance  of  forty 
Shillings  sterling  for  each  hogshead  of  musca- 
yado  sugar,   1   find  to   be  abundantly  liberal 
Ihis  sum  therefore  I  shall  deduct  from  the  dif- 
ference of  price  at  the  British  market  between 
raw  and  refined  sugar,  which  otherwise  would 
be  so  much  clear  profit  to  the  planter.     The 

CoJ  Tlie  planters  of  Jamaica  iVcquenily  rellne  sugar  for  do 
me^K^k  use,  and  I  have  seen  it  dune  in  as  g.cal  perl^ctiou 
Bs  ui  Lon^lon.     In  St.  Domu.go  a  process  has  been  di.ruver- 
fd  of  rehning  mu.scavado  with  the  juice  of  limes  and  lemons 
A  reiiner  fVom   thaico  of  the  n..n)e  of  Millet  erne  to  Ja- 
maica .n  1790,  and  introduced  this  practice  with  great  sue- 
cess.     I  saw  myself  refined  sugar  made  by  him  at  Hyd^-  Mall 
Plantattpn   in  Trelawn.v.  with  no   other  material  than  the 
juice  of  limes  and  Scvire   omt,ge.,.vvhich  for  transparencr 
ai.d  elegance  surpassed  the  linosl  trebJc-reaned  produced  b; 
tlie  JUundon  refiners. 
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BOOK    English  refiner  not  liaving  the  same  advantages, 
^r^  has  to  deduct  (he  iiitciesl:  ot'a  miichhirger  pro- 
portionate  captral  and  far  greater  expcnces  in 
conducting  the maiuiiaeture.     Now  112  lbs.  of 
raw  sugar  sold   in  London  may  he  reckoned^ 
wlien  trie    prices  are   favourable^  to  yield  the 
planter  clear  of  all  charges  1/.  I'Js.     The  same 
quantity   reiiacd,  would  yield  of  loaves  and 
jjastards  to  the  value  of  ^2/.  Is.  bd.  exclusive  of 
the  melassesi.      The  diiference  is  8s.  bd.  per 
hundredweight,   or  hi.  \ls.  lOr/.  the  hogshead 
of  14  cwt.     Deduct   from  this   the  extra  cy- 
pence  of  refining  in  the  colony  {-iOs.  per  hogs- 
head), there  remains  3/.  \ls.  \0d.  which  beiuir 
added  to  the  former  sums,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  whole  loss  sustained  by  the  planter  for  the 
sake  of  the  British  reliner}',  is   not  less  than 
S/.  96.  2d.  sterling  on  every  hogshead  of  his 
sugar  of  16  cwt.  which  he  sends  to  the  English 
market,  amounting  on   140,000  hogsheads  to 
the   prodigious   sum   of  l,18iJ66/.   136.  4d 
sterling   money  !     Perhaps  the   circumstance 
may  come   more    immediately    home   to    the 
Veadcr^  by  shewing  how   this   loss   affects  an 
individual.       For    instance^   the   average   re- 
turns of  Mr.  Beckford's  plantations  are,   ;if  1 
mistake  not,  about  two  thousand  hogsheads  of 
Fugar  annually.     He  sustains  therefore  a  loss 
of  16/JlC/.    13s.    4f/.    per   annum,   that    the 

British 
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B„%h  refiners  may  get  about  one-third  of  the    chap. 

It  is  however  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ^"^ 
precedmg  calculation,  are  founded  on  the  sup! 
position  that  leave  was  granted  to  import  refi- 
ned sugar  mto  Great  Britain,  from  the  British 

eolon^s,  at  the  duties  which  are  now  paid  o„ 
raw  or  muscavado.     I  am  apprized  that  the 

revenue  would,  in  that  case,  sustain  a  loss  pro! 
portionateto  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
|.ugar,mported,  unless  it  was  (as  undoubtedly 
•t  would  be)  made  up  by  an  adequate  increase 
of  the  dufes  on  the  improved  commodity. 
With  every  allowance  however  on  this  account 
(  as  well  as  for  an  increased  rate  of  freight )  the 
planter's  profits  would  be  sufficiently  great  • 
and.  ,„  truth,  the  refined  sugar  imported  from' 
the  colonies,  would  afford  t,,  bear  a  much  hea- 
vier duty  than  merely  such  a  rateable  contribu- 
t.on;  so  thatthe  revenue  wouldnot  be  injured. 
butg„,  ,y  .mproved,  by  its  importation,  while 
the  puhhck  at  large  would  obtain  sugar  in  its 
best  state  much  cheaper  than  they  obtain  it  at 
present  Cp J. 


i  ! 


CPJ  It .,,  not  my  business  to  seek  out  resources  for  increas 

ZTST-  'T"''  ""  "  "  --"Of  curios-       r 
leave  to  subjom  the  following  facts .  The  quantity  of  ra^v 

mo  Oreat  Britain  in  the  year  178;,  was  1,026,121  cwt  and 
««  gross  duty  paid  Uiereon  was  i,W,774,.  nisi   t 
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Till  stiave  I  shewn  t]ioma2;ni<ndeoftlic])iiCC 
at  which  the  British  colonists  in  the  West  Indies 

tliis  sugar  had  been  kept  to  be  refined  in  the  p'.intiitions,  if 
would  have  been  one-eighlli  more  in  quantity;  that  pro- 
portion having  been  h)st  at  sea  by  drain;ige.  Thi  ^  would 
have  made  2,105,8S6  cwt.  whieh  according  to  the  ompu- 
tation  of  the  London  refiners,  would  have  yielded  1,083,-H;] 
cwt.  of  loaf,  and  425, (ian  cwt.  of  bastards  (excludiiig  frac- 
tions). Now  supposing  the  duty  on  loaf  sugar  had  been  only 
lOs.  per  cwt.  more  than  the  present  duty  on  muscavado 
(which  it  would  have  well  afforded)  and  the  bastard  sug.i. 
to  have  continued  at  15s.  per  cwt.  the  British  revenue  in  that 
case  would  have  received  as  follows  :  (both  the  publick  and 
the  planter  being  at  the  same  time  benefited  in  a  high  de- 
gree) viz. 

Oh  J, 083,4-13  cwt.  of  loaf  -  at  25s. 
per  cwt.  _  -  _  - 

425,b'38  cwt.  of  bastards,  at  15a'. 
per  cwt.     * 

Duties  which  might  have  been  levied 
Duties  actually  paid  in  1787 

Difference  in  favour  of  the  revenue  - 

Such  is  the  sacrifice  which  is  made  by  the  planters' of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  publick  of  Great  IJrituin,  in  supporting 
tlie  private  inter(;sts  of  that  useless  intermediate  body  of  peo- 
ple, the  sugar  refiners  in  England  :  who,  whenever  the  ca- 
fcuakies  of  war,  or  providential  calamities,  have  overtaken 
the  West  Indies,  and  thereby  created  a  temporary  advance  in 
the  price  of  raw  sugar,  have  been  the  first  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  the  monopoly  of  supply  enjoyed  by  tlie  planters, 
themselves  at  the  same  time  possessing  the  monopoly  which 
I  have  described  !  It  may  not  be  useless  to  add,  that  those 
people  are^  in  a  proportion  vmknown  in  any  other  branch  ol 

trade. 
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)>«'l^  of  the  U„t,»l.  market  for  their  chief  staple  " 
commoditie,.  It  i,  monopoly  for  monopoly  .an 
arrangement  not  framed  by  the  colonies,  but 
by  the  mother-country  herself,  who  has  suffered 
It  to  grow  sacred  by  time,  has  recognized  it  by 
H  muWtudc  of  laws,  and  enforced  it  by  stricter 
tics  and  recent  provisions.  Well,  therefore,  did 

'nde  foreigner.,;  who  live  in  (he  mo»t  fr„g.l  way  in  En^. 

an  ^b„„,  one  thousand  i„,„ewh„,e)a./re.ire:i.u,l 
savings  to  their  own  counfn-      Ti,or«         r 

^-      ^"sre  are  few  operations 

r:2t;ern::irt:i::T*"-~^^ 

0^,000  B„t,sh  ™l.jecls  ,n  the  West  Indie,,  and  half  a  rail, 
.on  of  ™oney,  which  is  now  annually  lost  to  Grea,  B  i.I 
.s  n,„n„fac.„,e  »ay  be  supported  »  It  is  re.aS 
•.■at  the  same  observatiA,  occurred  to  Davenant  wh» 
»totesoon  after  the  revolution  in  ,688.  Spel  " 
™propr,e.y  of  laying  ,,eavy  duties  on  theprodu":  of   he 
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" v?.^  a  p;reat  statesman  (  q)  observe,  "  that  it  was  a 
compart  more  solemn  than  any  that  an  act  of 
parliament  could  create ;"  and  when  speculative 
men  assert,  and  interested  men  complain,  that 
a  compact  thus  founded  and  supported  is  at 
this  time  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  Great 
Britain,  the  answer  is  obvious:  If  Great  Bri- 
tain rej^rcts  its  operation  and  wishes  to  dissolve 
it,  let  her  first  make  compensation  to  the  colo- 
nists for  all  that  they  have  undertaken,  and  the 
sacrifice  they  have  made,  under  it ;  and  next, 
when  she  releases  herself  from  all  future  obli- 
gation to  observe  it,  let  the  release  be  rcci- 
l)rocal ;  extending  equally  to  one  party  and 
the  other.  This  done,  the  colonists  will  have 
no  cause  to  accuse  her  of  injustice, — but  this 
not  done,  they  will  assert  that  she  has  violated 
her  faith  with  them  ;  that  her  conduct  is  op- 
pressive and  fraudulent ;  and  her  statutes  snares 
to  the  unwary. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  con- 
sider as  exceedingly  partial  and  unjust,  those 
clamours  and  attempts  by  which,  on  any  tem- 
porary advance  in  the  prices  of  West  Indian 
products,  the  publick  discontent  is  pointed 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  our  sugar  islands. 
They  are  partial,  inasmuch  as  their  authors  con- 
sider the  burthens  and  wants  of  the  consumer* 
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on  on«  sid(,  without  adverting  to  the  hmihom    chap. 
and  disti  C.SC8  of  the  colonists  on  the  other  They       "'' 
are  „nju«t,  as  their  manifest  aim  is  to  extend 
to  rivals  and  forciir„ers,  whose  trade  is  not  sub- 
*  jeet  to    be  controuled  by  British  laws,  those 
advantages  whieh  have  been  purchased  by,  and 
stand  exclusively  pledged  to,  the  British' West 
Indies,  whose  trade  is  still  to  be  left  bound  by 
our  regulations.-At  this  juncture  indeed,  now 
that  thelargenessof  the  exportation  has  demon- 
stratcd,  that  no  foreign  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  can  supply  us  with  sugar  cheaper  than 
our  own,  another  project,  of  more  fatal  and 
extensive  mischief,  is  resorted  to ;  and  the  na- 
tional attention  is  awakened  by  the  hopes  of 
a  vast  and  profitable  sugar  culture,  under  the 
fostering   protection   of  government,   in    the 
boundless  regions  of  the  East  Indies.     Those 
plantations  which  have  liitherto  proved  more 
than     adequate  to  our   wants ;  which    from 
proximity  and  insular  situation,  are  easily  de- 
fended; which  enrich  our  manufactures,  en- 
courage  our  fisheries,  and  return  all  their  ac^ 
quirements  into  the  bosom  of  their  alienated 
pai-ent,  are  it  seems  to  be  neglected,  and  the 
national  encouragement  diverted  to  distant  in- 
dependent  countries,  whose  inhabitants  pur- 
chase  but  few  of  our  commodities,  and  consume 
none  of   our  fish,  but  take  bulhon  instead  of 
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BOOK  markets,  than  receive  them  from  us ;  and  whose 
i^»y^/  exports  may  be  checked  and  controuled  hy  a 
thousand  accidents  which^  at  this  distance^  can 
neither  be  obviated  nor  foreseen.  In  short,  by 
recommending  the  settlement  of  sugar  planta- 
tions beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  this  pro- 
ject maintains  that  it  is  wise  to  remove  en- 
couragement from  proximate  and  dependent 
colonies,  to  countries  which,  being  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  civil  regulations  from  hence, 
can  be  governed  only  by  the  sword,  and  which, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  may  regain  their  inde- 
pendence ; — when  however  it  will  be  too  late 
to  resort  back  to  our  ruined  and  deserted  colo- 
nies in  the  West  Indies  ! 

If  the  reader  imagines  that  the  intention  of 
this  scheme  is  to  open  a  sugar  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  to  British  subjects  without  dis- 
tinction, it  is  necessary  he  should  be  informed 
that  nothing  is  farther  from  the  thoughts  of  its 
advocates  and  promoters.  Their  aim  is  to  trans- 
fer the  monopoly  of  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
monopolists  of  the  East ;  being  well  apprized 
that  a  great  importation  of  sugar,  for  few  years, 
from  India,  would  effectually  stop  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  article  in  the  British  colonies,  after 
which  the  market  .would  be  their  own ;  and 
the  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  articles 
offorelgji  growth,  be  encreased  or  diminished, 
as  the  interest  of  the  importer,  not  of  the  nub- 
lick,  should  regulafe  and  direct. 
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For  myself,  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that    chap. 
tile  British  government  has  at  any  time  me-^       ''• 
ditated  intentional  injury  towards   the  sugar 
Inlands ;  and  therefore   cannot   be   persuaded 
that  such  a  project  will  ever  receive  the  sanc- 
tion and  support  of  administration.  The  plant- 
ers however,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past, 
have  abundant  cause  for  anxiety  and  alarm  ; 
and  if  It  were  permitted  to  an  uncourtly  West 
Indian  to  expostulate,   freely   and  explicitly, 
with  the   king's   ministers    on   the  treatment 
which  those  colonies  have  experienced  from  the 
mother-country,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
and  on  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  innova- 
tion, he   might  display  a  statement  of  facts 
•--unpleasant  indeed  to  hear,^but  extremely 
difficult  to  controvert  or  elude.  Such  a  person 
might,  without  any  deviation  from  truth,  pre- 
sent them  with  a  detail  not  unlike  the  follow- 
ing CrJ : 

''  It  is  well  known  (he  might  say)  that  the 
sufferings  of  those  colonies  which  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  France  were  very  great;  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  such  of  the 
planters  as  survived  the  vexations  of  the  enemy 
and  were  not  actually  bankrupts  in  their  for- 
tunes, as  a  great  many  were  reduced  to  embar- 
rassments nearly  approaching  to  it.     For  the 

0)  See  The  Ca.e  of  the  S,„ar  Colonics,  from  whence  thi. 
aetHil  IS  copied  almost  verbatim. 
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BOOK    honour  of  the  British  name  it  ought  to  be  re- 
v^»y«^  corded,  that  no  sooner  was  an  island  taken  from 
under  the  British  protection,  than  the  property 
of  its  inhabitants   was   treated,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  the  property  of  natural-born 
enemies.     Your  vessels  of  war  cruized  upon 
them,  and  made  prize  of  effects,     herever  they 
were  to  be  found.  Even  neutral  flags  afforded 
no  protection  against  your  depredations ;  until 
the  highest  authorities  in  the  law  had  pronoun- 
ced such  conduct  to  be  illegal ;  and  parliament 
interfered  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Grenada,  which  having  surrendered 
at  discretion,  were  still  exposed  to  capture. 
Even  the  hurricane,  that  most  awful  visitation 
of  Providence,  which  usually  arrests  the  ven- 
geance of  men,  and  by  excitmg  softer  affec- 
tions, disposes  them  to  acts  of  fraternity,  lost  its 
usual  effect  of  procuring  a  passage  even  for 
the  necessaries  of  life:  and  tho^e  \rhom  the 
storm  had  spared,  your  rapacity  would  have 
starved. 

"  The  war  ceased^and  with  it  the  dominion 
of  France  over  all  the  islands  ( Tobago  ex<\  pt- 
ed,  which  was  ceded  to  her  in  p.  ipeluity)  ; 
but  our  miseries  still  survived ;  ior  the  treaty 
of  1782  which  gave  peace  and  independence  to 
North  America,  onl^  trarislerrcd  hostilities  to 
tiicsuj2;ar  colonies;  as  they  have  never  ceased 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  be  harasssed 

with 
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with  vexations  of  one  kind  or  another.     The 
first  measure  by  which   they  were   annoyed 
arose  in  the  policy  of  the  state.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  dissolve  their  connection  with  the 
continent  of  North  America.  The  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  Jamaica,   being  deprived 
of  Its  produce  of  negro  provisions  by  a  series 
of  tempests  and  unfavourable  seasons,  lost  fif- 
teen thousand  of  her  slaves  by  famine.     And 
yet  you  talk  of  humanity  as  if  it  were  a  na- 
tional virtue ! 

''  What  since  has  been  the  disposition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  us,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  popular  conversation  at  this  day ;  from  the 
conduct  of  large  bodies  associated  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  ultimately  of  sla- 
very itself;  from  the  establishments  projected 
and  in  execution,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with 
views  declaredly  hostile  to  our  interests ;  from 
the  numbers  of  inflammatory  paragraphs  and 
calumnious  pamphlets  that   daily  issue   from 
the  press  to  prejudice  the  West  Indian  planters 
in  the  publick  opinion  ;  from  the  indefatiga- 
ble circulation  of  addresses,  exhorting  the  peo- 
ple to  the  disuse  of  West  Indian  sugar  ;  and 
lastly,  from  various  proposals  with  respect  to  the 
reduction  of  the  price  of  the  commodity.     In 
so  many  shapes  does  this  spirit  manifest  itself, 
as  to  givejust  grounds  to  conclude,  that  some- 
decided  purpose  is  entertained  for 
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the  total  ruin  of  the  sugar  colonies,  and  that 
the  vexations  we  have  hitherto  experienced, 
are  only  preliminaries  to  the  system  which  is  to 
be  consummated  by  the  grand  measure  of  rais- 
ins^ up  rivals  to  our  monopoly  in  your  estab- 
lishments in  the  East. 

"  It  has   been  imputed  as  a  reproach  to  the 
sugar  colonies,  that  they  are  expensive,  and 
that  they  engage  you  in  war.     Never  were  the 
West  Indian  colonies  the  cause  of  war ;  but 
whenever  the  two  nationrs  of  France  and  Eng- 
land are  engaged  in   any  quarrel,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  arise,  thither  they  repair  to 
decide  their  differences.  They  are  made  the  tlie^ 
atre  of  war ;  they  are  the  victims,  but  never  the 
origin  of  the  contest.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
French  and  English  islands  live  in  an  habitual 
intercourse  of  good  offices,  and  would  wish  for 
eternal    peace;  and  they  have   reason   for  it, 
for  what  are  they  to  gain  by  war  .? 

''  Wken  therefore  we  reflect  upon  the  va- 
rious means  which  have  been  employed  to  pre- 
judice the  West  Indian  planters,  we  find  our- 
selves totally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what  it  is 
that  ^  auld  excite  so  much  acrimony  against  us ; 
as  there  exists  none  of  those  causes,  which 
usually  provoke  the  envy  of  men,  and  exasperate 
their  malignity.  The  West  Indians  are  not 
remarkable  (with  very  few  exceptions)  either 
for  their  gigantick  opulence,  or  an  ostesitatious 
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display  of  it.      They  do  not  emerge  rapidly    chap. 
from  poverty  and  insignificance  into  conspicu.  vJX-r 
ous  notice.     Such  of  them  as  possess  fortunes 
of  distinguished   magnitude,  as  some  gentle- 
men of  Jamaica  are  happy  enough  to  do,  are 
not  the  creation  of  a  day.    Their  names  are  to 
be  found  in  the   earliest  records  of  the  island, 
and  their  adventures  were  coeval  with  the  first 
establishment  of  the  colony,  and  of  course  their 
properties,  such   as   we   now  find  them,   are 
the  fruits   of  the  toil  of  successive  generations. 
Many  there  are  indeed  who  have  competences 
that  enable  them  to  live,  with  ceconomy,  in 
this  country;  but  the  great  mass  of  planters 
are  men  of  oppressed  fortunes,  consigned  by 
debt  to  unremitting  drudgery  in  the  colonies, 
with  a  hope,  which  eternally  mocks  their  grasp,' 
of  happier  days,  and  a  release  from  their  em- 
barrassments.     Such  limes  as  we  have  lately 
seen,  if  suffered  to  continue,    might  possibly 
have  given  effect  to  their  exertions,  and  have 
lifted   them  out  of  their  distresses.      But   it 
seems  that  poverty  is  considered   as  the  legi- 
timate heritage   of  every   West  Indian  plan- 
ter.    They  may  encounter  loss,  and  strngi^le 
with  adversity  ;  but  never  are   they  to  profit 
of  contingencies    that    may  enable   them  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  adverse  fortune,  to  which 
they   ai-e  peculiarly  subjected  by  their  posi- 
tion. 
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"  If  the  minister  means  the  niin  of  the  West 
Indian  colonics,  he  may  efl'ect  it  by  promoting 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  in 
the  East  Indies,  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of 
any    part  of  the  European  market;  and  we 
have  only  equity  to   oppose  to  power,  for  we 
cannot  repel  injury.     Murmurs  would  be  un- 
availing, and  our  resentments  impotent ;  but 
it  would  be  a  base  desertion  of  interest,  to  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  intimidated  into  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  right.  We  protest  therefore  against 
any  innovation,  and  adhere  to  the  system  of 
double  monopoly:  there  we   are  at  anchor; 
and  if  there  is  no  security  any  where  against 
the   storms  and  afflictions  of  Providence,  so 
neither  is  there  against  the  injustice  of  men  ; 
l»ut  we  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
not  suftering  the  reproaches  of  our  own  bosoms, 
or  of  leaving  accusers  in  our  posterity  !" 

To  such  a  remonstrance  as  the  foregoing, 
respectfully  but  firmly  delivered,  it  is  difiicult 
io  s-dy,  what  reply  could  be  given.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  govern- 
ment to  violate  the  iiational  faith  with  the 
colo.iies,  by  depriving  them  of  their  monopoly, 
their  apprehensions  Oi'  tliat  head  ma)  be  easily 
removed.  In  this  imjioitant  business  sali>fac- 
tion  being  given,  to  tlic  rest,  if  candour  were 
to  dictate  an  answer,  alih{>uoh  aiiidi  must 
be  admitted,  much  too  might  be  said,  and  ho- 
nestly 
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nestly  said,  to  soften  and  conciliate.     It  may 
be  urged  that,  however  harsh  and  unkind  the 
conduct  of  the  mother-country  has  occasionally 
been  thought,  the  colonies  ought  not  to  forget 
that  they  are  indebted  to  her  for  all  that  they 
possess ;  their  birth  and  origin,  laws,  govern- 
ment, religion  and  liberty  ;  deriving  from  her 
parental  solicitude  and  powerful   protection, 
every  circumstance  that  renders  them  prosper- 
ous in  themselves,  and  enviable  to  others.    If, 
during  the  fatal  and  destructive  war  which  ter- 
minated in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
they  had  their  share— perhaps  more  than  their 
share— of  the  general  calamity,  they  will  not  for- 
get that  all  of  them  that  had  suffered  by  capture 
(Tobago  excepted)  were  restored  by  the  peace 
to  the  blessings  of  a  British  constitution  and 
government.    Perhaps,  since  that  time,  a  more 
liberal  policy,  a  more  generous  freedom,  might 
in  some  points  have  been  wished  and  expected  ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  they  enjoy, 
and  have  long  enjoyed,  as  a  compensation  for 
commercial  restraint,  the  privilege  of  the  Bri- 
tish market,  and  the  benefit  of  the  British  ca- 
pital.    They  possess  too,  every  characteristick 
mark  of  a  free  people  in  their  internal  con- 
cerns.   They  are  taxed  solely  by  their  own  re- 
presentatives, and  have  not  only  the  image,  but 
the  substance  also,  of  an  English  constitution. 
This  whole  stale  of  commercial  servitude  and 
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BOOK  civil  liberty  (as  a  great  writer  f.s«;  hath  wcj< 
observed)  taken  together,  though  certainly  not 
perfect  freedom,  jet  comparing  it  with  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  of  human  nature^  may  be 
pronounced  a  happy  and  a  liberal  condition. 

To  the  candid  and  ingenuous,  I  trust  I  need 
not  offer  any  apology  for  thus  having  suggested 
considerations,  which  may  tend  to  obviate  mis- 
apprehensions,  remove  prejudices,  and  miti- 
gate anger  between  those,  who  though  divided 
by  local  situation,  are  allied  to  each  oilier  by 
the  dearest  ties  of  interest,  affection,  and  con- 
sanguinity.    I  have  thought  this  the  more  ne- 
cessary, as  it  appears,    by  the  bitterness  and 
acrimony  with  which  some  men  speak  of  the 
sugar  colonics^  that  their  aim  is  to  instigate 
the  national  resentment,  and  heighten  the  pub- 
lick  animosity  towards  them.     Instead  of  ma- 
nifesting a  disposition,  "  fond  to  spread  friend- 
skips  and  to    cover   heats,"  these  gentlemen 
seem  to  me  to  exert  their  talents  in  misrepre- 
sentations,  which  can  answer  no  other  end 
than  to  set  the  remaining  parts  of  the  empire 
at  variance  with  each  other.     I  look  not  in 
this  place'toany  of  those  fanatical  writings  on 
slavery    and   the   slave-trade,  which,    equally 
disgraceful  to  humanity  and  letters,  propagate 
the  most  daring  and  outrageous  falsehoods  with- 
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mit  scruple  or  shame.     I  allude  to  authors  of   criAP. 
a  verj  dilFerent  stamp  :  to  persons  who,  having  ,JL. 
the  means  of  better  information,  and  possessing 
abilities  to  influence  the  puhlick  opinion,  have 
suffered   the  prejudices  of  party  to  bias  their 
judgment.     As  a  man  personally  interested  in 
<lie  welfare  of  the  sugar  colonies,  I  have  at- 
tempted,  by  displaying  their  importance  and 
value,  to  point  out  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  lement  councils,  and  a  liberal  indulo-ence 
«"  the  government   of  this   kingdom  towards 
them.     In  aiming  however  to  encourage  for- 
bearance and  kindness  on  the  one  side,  I  have 
as  a  loyal  and  dutiful  subject,  endeavoured  to 
conciliate   affection,  and   promote   filial   obe- 
dience on  the  other.     If  the  colonists  reflect 
soberly,   I  am   persuaded   they   will   perceive 
that,  in    a  contest  with  the  mother-country 
they  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  every,  thing 
to  lose.     Reflections  of  this  kind,  it  is  hoped, 
may  dispose  to  mutual  confidence  and  mode- 
ration ;  and  tend  equally  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colonies,  and  the  strength,  pros- 
perity,  and  glory  of  Great  BWtain. 


END    OF    THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 


T.  Gillet.  Priiatcr,  Wild  Court,  Liiicoln'.  Int.  Field.. 
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No.  r. 

*f  Rates  in  the  Inspector  General'*,  Office,' 


'0RTH«,O,.tOWINGVEAR,;    v,2. 


1099 

1699 

1700 

1701 

1702 

1703 

1704 

1705 

1706 

1707 

J  708 

J709 

2710 

1711 

1712 

1713 

1714 

1715 

1716 

1717 

1718 

17t9 

1720 

1721 

J  722 


"  £.  Ct>9,533 

1723 

586,2.15 

1724 

824,246 

1725 

738,601 

1726 

476,168    1727 

6^'6,488     1723 

"1^9,906           1729 

706,574 

1730 

637,744 

u 

604,889 

1738 

592,750 

173S 

t'45,689     1734 

780,505    1735    '. 

556,198    1733 

648, 1«)    1737    - 

76X248    1738    . 

«43,S90  I  1739    . 

999,412    1740    . 

1,104,188    1741 

1,5^04,057    1742    , 

896.031     1743    . 

875,358    1744 

1,117,576 

1745 

852,529 

1740    . 

1,015,617 

] 

1747 

/C- 1,087,254 
1,160,568 
1,359,185 
1,222,511 
1,039,515 
1,498,023 
1,515,421 
1.571,608 
1,310,580 
1.315,458 
1,618,013 
1,J41,068 
l,4€0j6O9 
1,423,039 
946,423 
1,475,910 
1,566,83a 
1,185,107 
1,402,986 
1,309,886 
1.404,610 
1,156,952 
1,024/397 
1,148,124 
941,116 


thf  a««4  v»iu.  "would  grfath  ;«eed  tLl"l '"'  ""'"'  f  ""''  ^'''^  'p"^^ 
K  wu>  exceed  tUe  Inspector'^  calculati«n. 

C^2 


ill 
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WEST  INDIAN 


YEARS. 

VALUe. 

TEABS. 

, 

VALUE. 

1748 

-  £.  1,615,122 

1774 

•  >C- 3,574,702 

1749 

l,478/)75 

1775 

-   3,688,795 

1750 

-   1,514,452 

1776 

•   3340,949 

1751 

1,444,775 

1777 

-   2,840,802 

1752 

1,428,824 

1778 

-   3,059,922 

1753 

1,838,137 

1779 

2,836,489 

1754 

1,462,601 

1780 

2,612,236 

1755 

-   1,867,256 

1781 

2,023^46 

1756 

-   1,687,177 

1782 

2,612,910 

1757 

-   1,906,147 

1783 

.    2,820,387 

1758 

1,858,425 

1784 

3,531,705 

1759 

1,833,646 

1785 

4,400,956 

1760 

1,861,668 

1786 

3,484j025 

1761 

-    1,953,622 

1787 

.   3,758/)87 

1762 

-   1,762,406 

1788 

4,307,866 

1763 

^   2,254,231 

1789 

,       3,917,301 

1764 

-   2,391452 

1790 

3,854,204 

1765 

-   3,196,549 

1791 

f       3,651,611 

1766 

-   2,705,114 

1792 

4,128,047 

1767 

-   2,690,673 

1793 

4,339,613 

1768 

-,       2,942,717 

1794 

5,294,742 

1769 

-   2,686,714 

1795 

4,645,972 

1770 

-   2,110,026 

1796 

4,541,217 

1771    - 

2,979,378 

1797 

5,173,069 

1772 

3,530,082 

1798 

6,390,658 

?773 

-   2,902,407 

EXPORTS  AND  IxMPORTS. 


VEARS. 


1699 
1700 
1701 
.  1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 
1709 
1710 
1711 
1712 
1713 
1714 
1715 
1716 
1717 
1718 
1719 
1720 
1721 
1722 
1723 
1724 
1725 
1726 
1727 
1728 
1729 
1730 
1731 
1732 
1733 
1734 
1735 
1736 
1737 
1738 


QUANTIxy, 

'^■"'t.      grs.  lbs 

427,573  2  25 

489,326  i  7 

435,465  1  21 

259,062  3  6 

408,914  0  I 

315,837  2  12 

370,157  1  7 

335,373  3  3 

388,267  3  26 

377,107  2  U 

397,570  3  12 


507,662  1  21 
366,394  1  26 


423,541  0 


503,528 
512,221 
617,414 
684,759 
763,175 
566,885 


1 

3 
3 
2 
3 
0 


1 

8 

0 

II 

16 

14 

1 


544,634  0  25 

706,385  3  20 

497,611  0  21 

616,941  0  9 

660,766  2  9 

729,133  2  13 

851,952  2  25 


1 


1739 
1740 
1741 


668,346 

645,158  0 

972,240  0 

994,761  3 
1,024,078  2 

818,277  1 

822,844 
1,001,784 

695,679 


3 
2 
3 


9 

1 

1 

24 

3 

12 

15 

0 

9 


903,634  2  29 

877,591  0  24 

550,900  1  10 

864,252  1  0 

951,073  3  4 

706,947  0  8 

886,124  1  0 


Refined  Sugar 
Exported, 


QUANTITT. 
civt.       art.  lbs 
182,325  2   4 
165,391  3  \Q 
133,917  3  11 
45A36  1   5 
84,016  2  26 
133,713  1   8 
71,822  I   7 
107.217  0  \G 
131,832  2  25 
64,180  3   6 
74,377  3  23 
117,075  2   5 
82,142  2  24 
119,567  1   8 
184,609  0  12 
158,996  3   6 
143,337  1  13 
161,941  3   3 
290,179  a  11 
124,375  1   13 
167,622  0  20 
121,778  O   9 
66,743  3  n 
83,609  2   5 
63,479  1   7 
110,088  I  11 
147,408  2   1 
146,915  3  22 
112,699  3  21 
210,320  3  23 
158,746  2  13 
167,980  I  12 
95,832  0   1 
121,904  3  18 
102,274  o   5 
44,932  0   8 
69,899  2  25 
58,569  3  26 
4<J,779  8  17 
49,437  1   6 
63,149  0   3 
67,144  2  16 
68,450  0   sl   1 


QUAN 

ciut. 
14,302 
17,644 
3,475 
2,908 
621 
1,339 
690 
1,846 
2,156 
2,365 
924 
2,146 
1,800 
8,579 
8,493 
3,482 
4,481 
4,549 
9,993 
13,188 
3,644 
3,106 
3,786 
5,245 
4,914 
5,177 
6,293 
8,414 
11,073 
29,134 
13,686 
14,538 
21,077 
16,511 
27,008 
13,275 
21,070 
19,706 
11,331 


2  24 
1  25 
0     15 


18 

23 
13 
IS 


0     18 
2     21 


2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

0 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 


16 

IS 

10 

5 

14 

1 

2 

9 

19 

7 

25 

2 
12 
19 

5 

7 

1 

4 

2 


0     23 
2    26 


IS 
5 


0  26 

1  O 

2  24 

3  'e 


9^197     J      o(, 
15,881     2     10 


15,046     1       9 
'9,449     3     \S 


II 


Qqa 
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Raw  Sugar 

Refined 

Suffar 

■ 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Exported. 

YEAH8. 

QUANTITY. 

ewt.     yrs.    Its. 

■    QUANTITY. 

QUANTITY. 

etvt. 

qrs.  tos. 

ewt. 

qrs.  /w. 

1742 

731,410     3     11 

50,231 

0      10 

12,599 

3     24 

1743 

895,134     1     26 

151,126 

3      11 

26,624 

3     14 

1744 

724,411     2     14 

58,198 

0      19 

17,687 

0       2 

1745 

655,199    3      0 

78,.344 

3        9 

17,689 

0     11  . 

1746 

753,472     1     19 

92,826 

2     22 

13,616 

3     27 

1747 

806,458     2     14 

51,935 

1     15 

10,111 

0       I 

1748 

982,588     2     13 

115,727 

1     11 

10,801 

3     21 

1749 

933,271     3       9 

127,921 

1       0 

30,928 

2       2 

1750 

915,344     2       5 

107,964 

0     22 

21,8'16 

3     1.1 

1751 

825,936     2       0 

43,769 

3       G 

22,325 

2     15 

1752 

825,121      1      16 

35,712 

2     16 

13,.508 

3     20 

1753 

1,114,084     3     26 

55,687 

2       6 

11,224 

3       7 

1754 

859,131     2     12 

42,818 

2     17 

12,298 

1     15 

1755 

1,202,679     3     14 

110,S53 

0     26 

14,364 

2       1 

1756 

^1,051,265     3       6 

206,336 

2       0 

30,017 

3       2 

1757 

1,230,84?     0     20 

70,625 

0       9 

16,758 

0     23 

1758 

1,145,628     2       3 

220,824 

3     14 

62,771 

3       O 

1759 

1,199,682     2     26 

174,234 

0       9 

107,626 

2     10 

1760 

1,374,720    2      5 

143,683 

1     23 

58,650 

3     18 

1761 

1,491,317     3     16 

393,324 

0     13 

108,891 

1       7 

1762 

I,4i4,581      1   •   4 

322,253 

2       7 

87,033 

2     23 

1763 

1,732,174     I       5 

413,199 

3     22 

102,514 

3     19 

1764 

1,488,079    0     15 

197,579 

0     25 

176,302 

3     23 

1765 

1,227,159     3     18 

149,125 

1       5 

114,851 

2       0 

1766 

1,522,732     2     19 

129,236 

2       4 

27,602 

0     10 

1767 

1,538,834     1       8 

209,533 

1     25 

35M8 

1      li 

1768 

1,651^512     2     14 

227,193 

3     21 

39,273 

2     27 

1769 

1,525,070    0      5 

216,384 

0       0 

34,041 

2     15 

1770 

1,818,229     1     23 

199,738 

1       9 

43,609 

1     19 

1771 

1,492,096     2     24 
1,786,045     a      1 

195,859 

1       1 

55,210 

0     13 

1772 

173,661 

I       3 

31,300 

3     23 

1773 

1,762,387     3     15 

186,649 

3     19 

29,543 

3     2S 

1774      ! 

2,015,911     1     15 

223,250 

0       2 

34,089 

0     14 

1775      i 

ijXl2fi'24     '3.       S 

345,012 

2       Q 

69,7  VO 

3    S9 
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